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iNTEODTiGTION'. 


After the downfall of the imperial power of the 
Guptas in the latter part of the 6th century A. D,, 
Northern India was split up into a number of indepen- 
dent states. The Maitrakas of Valabhi rose to importance 
and ruled eastern Saur&,stra until the middle of the 
8th century A- D. " A branch of the C^jukya dynasty 
held sway over Gujarat for some time (A. D. 634<-74iO).“ 
Yasodharman (632 A. D.), a military adventurer, estab- 
lished, for a short period, his authority in the eastern 
Raj pu tana, A branch of the Guptas asserted supremacy 
over MS,lava (0. 600 — 590 A. D.),* In the latter part of 
the 6th G. M&,lava was wrested from it by the Katac- 
curies.'* The Maukharies held sway over an extensive 
territory from Kanauj to Bengal.® In the early years of 
the 7th G. a military adventurer, named Sas^hka, 
wielded the sceptre of Bengal, and made his mark in high 
political achievement.® In Thanesar Prabhftkaravardhana 
acquired an independent status for his family. Harsa- 
vardhana, the younger son of PrabhS,karavardhana, 
ascended the throne in 606 A. D, After the death of 
Grahavarman at the hand of Kataceuri Buddhar^ja 
(A. D. 602 — 609)® of Malwa. 'the Maukhari sovereignty 


1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, pp. 78 ff. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 107 ff. 

3 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, p. 146. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 296. 

5 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, pp. 219 ff. E. I, Vol, XIV, 
pp. 117, V. 13. 

6 Bangiar Itihas, by R, D. Banerji, Vol. I, pp. 99 ff. 

7 The Life of Har§a, by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee. 

8 C£. author’s “Maiava in the 6tih and 7th C. A. D.”, to be 

published in J. B. O, R. S. . , . r,- > 




paramount sovereignty over Northern India. It has not 
yet been definitely established how far he was able to 
realise Ms ambition. When Hiuen Tsang visited India 
about 630 A. D. he found the country divided into a 
large number of independent states. Malwa was at that 
time under the rule of an unknown dynasty. The 
political supremacy of Harsa’s family came to an end 
wif.i, TTarsa’s death in 646 A. D. After this the Guptas 


PratMras are found occupying the throne or maiava. 
Long before this one branch of these Pratih&.ras had 
established its authority in Jodhpur, in Eajputana. “ 

In the middle of the 8th century, Bengal witnessed 
the rise of a new and powerful dynasty in the Pallas. ^ 
In the latter part of the same century and the beginning 
of the 9th, there was a long protracted war between 
the Pratih&,ras of Malwa and the Pfilas for supremacy 
over Kanauj, which was then ruled by Oakr^yudha. 
The Pratih^ras had to confront another formidable enemy 
in the E^strakfitas of the Beccan, In the early years 
of the 9th century they having been hard pressed by 
the E&,strakfitas, surrendered Malwa to their control, 
which was thereafter entrusted to the charge of Upendra, 
the founder of the Paramto dynasty. They, however, 
were compensated for their loss of Malwa by their 


1 J. A. S, B., 1920, p. 322. 

2 Jour. Dep, Le. Vol. X, pp. 6 ff, . r u 

3 “The Palas of Bengar’, by R. D. Banerji, Memoirs of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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success on the north. The Pl,las ultimately gave way, 
and the Pratih&ra supremacy was established in Kanauj. 

In the early part of the lOth G. A. D., the Prati- 
h^ras reconquered Malwa and established paramount 
sovereignty over the greater portion of Northern India. 
Their kingdom extended up to the foot of the Himalaya 
on the north, North Bengal on the east, the Narmada on 
the south, and Saur^stra, Sind, and the Punjab on the 
west In the middle of the 10th century A. D., this vast 
empire collapsed, and was divided between a number of 
independent ruling dynasties. The Paramftras regained 
their sovereignty and firmly established themselves in 
Malwa. The Oandellas\ made themselves master of 
the territory around Bundelkhand. The Kalaeuries® 
rose to importance in lubbulpore. The Caulukyas^ 
founded a kingdom in Gujarat. Northern and Southern 
Marwar were governed by the C^ham&nas, and the 
Guhilas made themselves prominent in Mewar. ■» Later 
on, in the latter part of the 11th century A. D., Kanauj 
was conquered by the G^-hadavMas, * and in the early 
years of the I2th century A, D., the Senas® wrested the 
sovereignty of Bengal from the PMas. The Param^ras, 
Oaulukyas, Ofbham&nas, Guhilas, Kalacuries, Oandellas, 
Gfthadav^las and the Senas were the last great Hindu 
ruling dynasties of Northern India. They held sway over 
it with unquestioned supremacy till they were overthrown 
by the Moslems. The narrative of the rise and fall of 
these dynasties constitutes the history of Northern India 

1 I. A., Vol. XXXVII. p. 1 14. 

2 Cuuningham’s Archaeological Survey, Vol. X. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 156. 

4 History of Mediaeval India, VoL II, by C. V, Vaidya. 

5 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, p, 86. 

6 B&ngl&r Itihas, by R. D, Banerji. 



introduction 

at this period. Hence there is a supreme importance in 
the study of the History of the Param^ras. 

In 1901 Captain Luard and Mr, Lele wrote a short 
paper on the Paramtes of Hhar in the Dhar Histriet 
Lzetteer. It is not a comprehensiYe work on the 
subject, and since then much more material hearing 
upon Paramftra history has been discovered. In the 
following pages I have tried to make a comprehensive 
and critical study of the subject, with the help of all the 
available evidence. The book has been divided into ten 
chapters. The first one deals with the origin of the 
Param^ra dynasty. Chapters two to seven comprise the 
political history of the Parara&,ras of Malwa ; the eighth 
chapter dwells upon the general condition and civilisa- 
tion of Malwa during their suzerainty, whilst the ninth 
and tenth chapters deal respectively with the Paramfiras 
of Abu, V^gada, Jalor and, Bhinmal. 

The book was submitted as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of London in 1980. 
It was accepted as such on the recommendation of the 
Board of examiners, consisting of Dr. L. D. Barnett, m. a., 
D. LiTT., Mr. J. Allan, m. a., and Mr. H. H. Dodwell, 
M, A. I am indebted to all those scholars for the valu- 
able suggestions they offered for the improvement of the 
book. 1 desire also to record my deep gratitude to 
Dr: a OT, n., for the help he 

rendered me while the work was in progress. I was 
initiated into research in Indology by Dr. Majuradar, 
and what I learnt from him, has always served to 
lead me on in the path that I have chosen for myself. 
My thanks are due to Mrs. Indu Bala Ganguly, b. a., 
for reading the proof, and to Miss Anjali Banerje, for 
doing the index. 


Dacca, June, 1938. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA DYNASTY 


CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE PARAMARAS. 

It was popularly believed that the founder of the 
Param&,ra Eamily took his birth from a fire-pit on Mount 
Abu, The great poet Padmagupta was a contemporary 
of both the kings, V&,kpati-MunLja (A. H. 972-996) and 
his successor Sin dhur&ja. In his Kava-sAhas^nka-carita, 
it is narrated that ' Mount Abu (Arbuda) was a place 
of great sanctity where Vasistha, the first of the judges 
of Atharvana-Song and the house-priest of Iksviku, had 
his residence. He had a ‘wish-granting cow’ which 
was once stolen and carried off by the son of GMhi 
(i e. Visv^mitra). This made him greatly indignant, 
whereupon he threw an offering into the fire with some 
holy sayings. At once a hero sprang out of the fire, 
with bow and crown and golden armour. He forcibly 
wrested the cow from VisvAmitra and restored it to 
Vasistha, The grateful owner became highly pleased, 
and having given him the name of ParamAra, which 
means ‘Slayer of the Enemy’, made him supreme ruler 
of the earth, Erom this hero a family originated which 
was held in high esteem by virtuous kings. In course 
of time there was born a king named Upendra, who was 
a member of this family. 

Bardic tales of Rajputana “ relate that while the 
Sages were passing their days in deep meditation and 

1 Sarga XI. w. 64-;76. 

2 Tod’s Annals of R 4 jasth 4 n, ed. by Crooke, Vol. I, 
p. 113; A,^S. I. (Cunn.), Vol, II, p. 255, 
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acts of devotiorij the “daityas” (demons), who were 
always bent on mischief, became furious at those pious 
practices. The Brahmans dug pits for burnt sacrifices ; 
but the demons obstructed them by throwing ordure, 
blood, bones and flesh into them. On this the priests, 
gathering round the fire-pit, prayed to Mah^deva for 
help The great god took pity on them. A being 
arose ; but as he was destitute of martial qualities, the 
Brahmans placed him as a guardian of the gate, for 
which he was named Prthvidhara, which ultimately was 
contracted to Barih^ra and Pratih^ra. A second being 
issued from the palm of Brahma’s hand, and was 
named Gaulukya. A third came forth, and was named 
Paramlbra, ‘Slayer of the Enemy’, who with the assistance 
of the other two, gave battle to the demons, but failed 
to vanquish them. Then, following Vasistha’s prayer 
for further help, another mighty figure, with deadly 
weapons in his hands, sprang forth from the fire. He, 
being “Oaturahga” (four-armed), was given the name 
Cauh^n. Through his military skill and personal bravery 
the demons were defeated and killed. 

Another bard narrates that ' once Indra made an 
image of dfirvfi grass (^ara^cwm sprinkled over 

it the water of life, and threw it into the fire-pit. Next 
the ‘Sa^wma-mmtra' (life-giving spell) was repeated, 
whereupon a mace-bearing figure sprang from the flames, 
shouting “Mar, Mar !’’ (‘Slay !’). He was given the 
name ParanaAra (‘Slayer of the Enemy’), and received 
Abu, Bhar, and Ujjain as his heritage. 

According to Mfikji, ” the bard of the Khici-cohAn, 
“The SolAdki, who was given the appellation of Oaluk 
-Rao, owed his origin to the essence of BrahmA, The 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, p, 485. 

2 A. S, I. (Cunn), Vol, II, p. 255. 
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Pw^r (i. e. Paramlira) originated from the essence of 
^iva, and so the Pariyfbr from the Devi’s (Goddess’) 
essence. The chosen race, the Oauh^n, issued forth from 
the fount of fire and wandered forth, leaving Abu for 
Abhfirh.” 

"While a particular bard denies the fire-origin of the 
Param^ras, others maintain that not only the Oauhtos 
but the Paramtos, ParMras, and Gaulukyas as well 
were members of the fire-race. But none of the dynastic 
inscriptions of any of these families except those of the 
Param^ras speaks of their fire-origin. The earliest 
known record of the C^ham&,nas is that of its Dholpur 
branch in Eastern Pajputana, which is dated A. D. 81i2. 
The Harsa stone inscription of Vigrahar^Ja, dated 
973 A. D., is the earliest known dated inscription ® of 
the main C^ham^na line. The Dholpur inscription 
simply states that the dynasty belongs to “the goodly 
race of the eminent lord of the earth, CAhav&na,” and 
the Harsa stone inscription too speaks of the dynasty 
without any reference to the fabulous stories related by 
the bards. The Vadnagar prasasti^ of the Caulukya 
Kum&,rap^la, dated 1161 A. D., states that Caulukya, 
the founder of the dynasty, was created out of water of 
the Ganges in the hollowed palms (culuka) of BrahmA 
Similarly the Parihfiras or Pratih^ras " are found to 
trace their descent from the epic hero Laksmaiia. 

In the 1 ’ in-i- Akbari = the author acknowledges the 
fire-origin of the Param&,ras, though he tells a quite 
different story in that connection. It is said that about 

1 E. I., Vol. V, App. No. 12. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II. p. ii6. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 296. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. no. 

5 Translated and annotated by Blochmann and Jarre , 

Vol. II, pp. 214 ff- 
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two thousand three hundred and fifty years before the 
fortieth year of the divine era {i. e. B. 0. 761), an ascetic 
named “MahAbAh” burnt the first flame in a fire-temple 
and devoted himself to performing religious rites. 
People who desired to attain eternal salvation sacrificed 
their offerings in that temple of fire and were greatly 
attracted to that form of worship. This alarmed the 
Buddhists. They approached the temporal lord and 
succeeded in inducing Him to put a stop to that form 
of worship. The people now became very much morti- 
fied, and prayed to God for a hero who would be able to 
help them and would redress their grievances. The 
Supreme Justice created from this fire-temple a human 
figure equipped with all the qualities of a soldier. This 
brave warrior within a short time succeeded by the 
might of his arm in removing all obstacles that stood in 
the way of the peaceful performance of fire-worship. 
He assumed the name Dhanji, and, transferring his seat 
from the Deccan, established himself on the throne of 
Malwah. Putraj was the fifth descendant of this line. 
But as he died without leaving any issue, Aditya 
-Ponwk’ was elected by the nobles as his successor. 
He was followed by a line of kings who were called the 
“ParamAras.” 

We may now consider what the inscriptions of the 
Paramkas state regarding the subject in question. The 
Udayapur prasasti * of the reign of UdayMitya (about 
1072 A. D.) is the earliest known inscription of the main 
family of Dh4r4 to register the mythical birth of the 
founder of the house. It states that ‘there is in the West 
a son of the Himalaya, that lofty mountain, called 
Arbuda (Abu), that gives the desired reward to those 
possessing (true) knowledge, and (is) the place where the 
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conjugal union of the Siddhas is perfect. There, Vis>^- 
mitra forcibly took from Vasistha (his) cow. Through 
his (Vasistha’s) power, a hero arose from the fire-pit, who 
worked the destruction of the enemy’s army. When he 
had slain the enemies, he brought back the cow ; then 
that sage spoke : “Thou wilt become a lord (of kings) 
called ‘Paramibra’.” The other inscriptions, which in 
general narrate the same story, are : — 

i. The Nagpur stone inscription ; ’ 

ii. The Vasantgadh inscription of Piirpapfkila, 
dated 104f2 A, I), ; “ 

iii. The Mount Abu inscriptions. Nos. I and II ; 

iv. An unpublished inscription in the AcalesVara 
temple at Abu ; “ 

V. The P^tan^iAyana inscription ; ^ 

vi. The Arthuna inscription of the ParamS,ra 

O^bmmiciaraja ; ® 

vii. The Mount Abu inscription. ' 

The account of these inscriptions agrees fully or 
partly with that given by the Nava-s^hasfi,hka-carita. 
Needless to say, none of them helps us greatly in solving 
our problem. The only thing which can reasonably be 
gleaned from them is that ‘Param^ra’ was not the name 
of a race but of a family, which was first raised to high 
eminence by a hero after whom the family was called. 
The inscriptions clearly state that the family was known 
as the ‘Param^ravamsa’ because it took its descent from 
‘Param^ra.’ The case was similar to that of many other 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. i8o. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. II. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 200. 

4 I. A., Vol. XLIII, p. 193, foot note 2. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XLV, p. 77. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 295. 

7 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 148. 
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ruling dynasties of ancient India. Mah&r^ja Gupta was 
the founder of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
and the family evidently derived its name from him. * 
The Pratih§,ras were a branch of the Gurjara race. 
They described themselves on rare occasions as Gurjaras, ° 
and always preferred to be known as PratihSiras. 
Laksma^a, the hero of Hindu mythology, who bore the 
title of Pratih^ra, is believed to have been the founder 
of this family. ^ 

As this was the case, it is small wonder that the name 
“Paramara” is not found in early Indian literatures as 
denoting a race, caste, or any of its subdivisions. “ 

1 Gupta coins, Mr, Allan, Introduction, xiv. 

2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 266. 

3 Ibid.. Vol. XVIII, p. no. 

4 Almost all Indian historians are of the opinion that the 
‘Param&ras’ were not original settlers in India. They say that 
the ParamAras came to India in the 5th or 6th century A. D., 
with the nomadic H6na tribes which brought about the destruc- 
tion of the mighty Gupta Empire, Mr. Watson, (I. A., Vol. IV, 
p. 147.) following a Gujarati tradition, states that the C§.vada 
Vanar^ja was called a Paramdra, and speaks about a genealogy 
(Vamg§.vali) in which Vanar^ja’s family is described as having 
taken its descent from Vikramiditya of the Param&ra tribe. 
(Ibid., p. 148.) CSvadas, C^pas, Cipotkatas are synonymous 
terms. The fact that the Civadas were Gurjaras is known from 
the astronomer Brahmagupta. He says that he prepared his 
work at Bhinmal in A. D. 628, under the Gurjara Vyaghramukha, 
who belonged to the Cipa dynasty. (Bomb. Gaz,, Vol. I, Part I, 
p. 138, footnote I.) Mr. Forbes points out that JayaSekhara, 
the C^vada ruler of Paficasir, was called a Gur jar lord (R^s 
M^H, Vol. I, p, 34.), From all this it follows that the Param&ras, 
who were Civadas, were members of the Gurjara race. 
Mr. J. Campbell adds two other points in support of this theory 
of the Gurjara origin of the Param^ras. (Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, 
p. 485.) He states that the Gurjara Osvils are Paramtras, and 
Rdjd Huna who rendered help to the king of Chitor against 
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An inscription, dated V. S. 1006 = 948 A D,, of the 
reign of the ParamAra Siyaka II, has recently been 
discovered in the village of Harasola in the Prantej 
Taluq of the Ahmedabad District of Gujarat. It is 
the earliest known record of the dynasty, and runs as 
follows : — 

“Parama-bhatt^raka— mahArAJ^dhirAJa— paramesvara 

-Mmad-Amoghavarsa-deva-pAdanudhy4ta-parama-bhatt^- 
raka-mahdriJ4dhir4Ja— paramesvara— srimad— Akalavarsa 
-deva-prthvivallabha-srivallabha-narendra-pM4n^ 1 

the Arabs, is said to have been a Param^ra. Dr. Bhandarkar 
also supports Mr. Campbell, and draws our attention to the fact 
that, (J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 428-29 j Ibbetson, Census of the 
Punjab, p. 268.) “the Firojpur Gurjaras of the Punjab have a 
tradition that they came from D4rnagar in the South. As 
Dhir4 was from the beginning the seat of the ParamSras,” 
argues the learned scholar, “it is very likely that the Firojpur 
Gurjaras were a collateral branch of the former.” As all of the 
four tribes, vis., the C^harndnas, the Caulukyas, the Paramiras, 
and the Parihiras claim descent from the Agnikunda (Fire-pit), 
it may be assumed that they belonged to one and the same 
race. The Parih^ras were undoubtedly Gurjaras, (Rajore Stone 
inscription, E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 266.) This settles also the origin 
of the other three members of the ‘A gni kula’. 

Another eminent scholar who upholds the above view is 
Dr. A. F. R. Hornle. He describes (J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 31.) 
the Pratihiras, the Param^ras, the CohSns, the Candels, the 
Kachhwah^ls, etc., as constituent elements of the Gurjara race. 

Now all these arguments advanced by the learned scholars 
are open to discussion. Tradition is their main source of 
evidence. No authentic material has yet been discovered to 
prove a Gurjara origin of the Paramiras. Even Mr. Watson 
remarks that (I. A., Vol. IV, p. 148.) “Although the above 
traditions etc. are not sufficient grounds to assert positively that 
the Civadas are a branch of the Param^ras, yet they seem to 
convey the possibility of this being the case.” Much may be said 
against Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion. The inscriptions of the 
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Tasmin kule kalmasa-mosa-dakse | j^ta^ prat^p&,gni 
-hut&ri-paksah V(B)appaiyarAieti nrpah prasiddhas tasm^fc 
suto bhM anu Vairisimha i Drpt4ri-vanM-vaktra 
-oamdra“Y(b)iniv(b)a-kalaipkat^ no dhautfi, yasya kirty 
4pi-Hara-h4s4vad&fcayli ii BurwItra-ripu-bh-bpAla-ra^ 
-ramgaika-n^yakah | nrpah sri-Siyakas tasna^t kula-kalpa 
-drumo bhavat i! * 

It may be summarised as follows, in English ; — 

“Parama-bhatt^raka Mahar^]4dhir4ja Parames'vara 
Akiblavarsa-deva Prthvlvallabha meditated upon the 
feet of Parama-bhattliraka Mah&,rfi, 3 ^dhirAja Paramesvara 
Amoghavarsa-deva In the renowned family of that 
sovereign was born the king Vappaiyarlija, who was 
efficient in eradicating crime and who burnt his enemy 
by the flame of his power. His son and successor was 
the famous Vairisimha, who was followed by Siyaka, 
a brave warrior invincible to his enemies in battle, 

Ciham^nas, the Caulukyas, and the Parih&ras do not assert any- 
thing about their fire-origin. On the contrary, they tell us quite 
different tales in that connection. The grouping of these three 
races under ‘Agnikula’ is nothing but a figment of imagination of 
the bards of the later ages. Again, it does not seem to be quite 
proper to infer that the Paramdras were Gurjaras because there 
is a tradition that the Firozpur Gurjaras once lived in D&rnagar. 

Dr. Lassen thinks (Ind -Alterthumsk, III, p. 822.) that the 
Pararti^ras are the Porvarai mentioned by Ptolemy, and remarks 
that '‘Their name in this form comes nearer to the old ParamAra 
than to that of the present time Purwar or Powar, of which 
we get the second in Powargarh, i. e., Powargadh, fort of 
Powar, the name of Campanir, the old capital of the district in 
North Gujarat.” Mr. Burgess (I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 166 
(footnote).) rightly objects to this assertion put forward by 
Dr. Lassen, pointing out that Porvarai of Ptolemy means a 
people, while the Paramdras were only a Ksatriya family, from 
which no name of a district is yet known to owe its origin, 

I E, L, Vol. XIX, p. 23^. 
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AkMavarsa, the son of Amoghavarsa, in whose family 
Bappaiyar^ja was born, is evidently the R^strakAta 
AkMavarsa Krsna III, king of M^nyakheta, The known 
dates of his reign range from A. D. 940 to 961. " He 
was a contemporary of the Param^ra Slyaka II, and 
was, in all probability, his suzerain lord. Vappai is a 
prakrit form of V^kpati. “ In the Gau<Javaho KS,vya its 
author VAkpati is described as Vappai. Vappai referred 
to in the Harsola grant is undoubtedly the same as 
V^kpatirlija I, the father of Vairisimha II. Hence it 
is evident from the above grant that the Param9,ras 
were members of the RS/Straklita race. The R^strakdta 
origin of the Paramibras is further proved by the fact 
that V^kpati-Mufija, the son of Siyaka II, assumed 
the R^strakAta titles of Amoghavarsa, Srivallabha, and 
Prthvivallabha. ^ No other inscription of this dynasty 
has yet been found to throw any light in that direction. 
The records of the PratihAras present an analogous case. 
None of them except one contains any reference to 
the Gurjara origin of the PratihAras. 

The original home of the ParamAras must have been 
in the Deccan, which once formed the home dominion 
of the Imperial RAstrakAtas. It is also stated in the 
ATn-i-Akbari® that Dhanji, the founder of the ParamAra 
family, transferring his seat from the Deccan, ® esta- 
blished himself in the sovereignty of MAlava. 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 421. 

2 K4vya-prak4§a, ed. Maheschandra Nyayaratna, 1886, 

p. 119. 

3 Amoghavar sa-deva paribKidhina-SrImad- V ^kpati-deva 

-prthvtvallabha-Srtvallabha-narendra-devah kuSalo I 

4 1. A., Vol. VI, p. SI ; Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 

6 The question may reasonably be asked why the ParamAras 
in their later records pade np njention of their RAstrakiita 


I 
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I shall now endeavour to trace the course of events 
which led the Paramitra family to depart from its 
ancient home and to establish numerous settlements in 
the north of the Narmada, 

It is an established fact that the main branch of 
the family ruled in M^lava or Avanti. This country, 
prior to the establishment of the Paramllras, was ruled 
by a Pratiha,ra branch of the Gurjara race, whose royal 
residence was fixed at Ujjain. * The kingdom of this 
Pratihlbra family seems to have extended up to ^ the 
Narmada, nearly seventy miles south of Ujjain, 

origin. In the Epigraphic records of the 9th, lOth, and i ith 
centuries A. D. (E, I., Vol. X, P. 17; Vol. IX, P. 248.'), a number 
of petty ruling families are found to describe themselves as 
members of the Rfistrakflta race. The cause of the omission of 
the Param^ras to do so is not very far to seek. Padmagupta’s 
Nava-s^hasanka-carita, written between the years 996-rooo A. D., 
is the earliest known record to describe the family as"Paramara”, 
and to mention the mythical birth of its founder At the time 
of writing six royal grants have been discovered which were 
issued by the earlier Param^ra kings. In none of them is the 
family to which those kings belonged entitled “Paramara.” On 
the contrary, some of them are found claiming relations with 
the Rastrakuta race. In that age, as has been noticed above, 
it was a general custom among the imperial ruling dynasties 
to trace their origin from some mythical heroes and to name 
their families after them. The records of the Pratiharas present 
very decisive evidence to that effect. They were evidently 
Gurjaras (E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 266.) by race ; but they persistently 
designated themselves as Pratiharas because they believed 
that the epic hero Laksmatja-Pratihara was the founder of 
their family. The Paramaras did not make themselves an 
exception to this general rule. After their attainment of 
the imperial power they too seem to have put forward similar 
pretensions. 

I J. Dep. L,, Vol. X, p. 23 footnote. 
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beyond wMoli lay the dominion of the E^straMtas of 
M4nyakheta. " N4gabhata I, the founder of this dynasty, 
began his career of administration about 725 A. D. “ 
The Eltstrakh.tas of the Deccan were a constant source 
of trouble to the government of these Pratih4ras. 
Dantidurga, the founder of the EfbstrakAta kingdom, is 
reported to have made the Gurjara lords among others 
doorkeepers (Pratihibra) when the great “Hiranya-garbha” 
was performed in Ujjain by the Ksatriyas. ^ N&gabhata I 
was followed by Kakkuka, DevarAja, and Vatsarfbja. 
As regards the last mentioned king, we learn from a 
passage of the Jaina Harivamsa that he was ruling in 
Avanti in ^aka (expired) 705 = 783-84 A. D. Vatsaraja 
was succeeded by Nligabhata II, during whose reign ® 
the hostility between |;he Pratihlbras and the E4§trakdtas 
reached its culminating point, in consecjuence of which 
M41ava was lost to the Pratih|,ras. In the early years 
of the 9th century A. D,, Govinda III (794-814, A D.) 
was on the throne of the R^strakHta kingdom. In 
regard to one of his military exploits, verse 16 of the 
Riiidhanpur plates, ® dated Saka 730 (expired) = 808 A. D., 
informs us that “Seeing that the sole way to preserve 
his fortune was to bow down at his (Govinda Ill’s) 

1 Malkhed, in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

2 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 26. 

3 E. I.. Vol. XVII I. pp. 238-39. 

4 I. A., Vol. XV, p. 141 i Bom. Gaz., Vol, I, Pt. II, p. 197, 
footnote 2; J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 23 fF. 

5 N^gabhata’s inscription is dated 815 A. D. (J. Dep. L., 
Vol. X, p. 36) He died in V. S. 890=833 A. D. (E. I., Vol. 
XIV, p. 179, footnote 3). As the only known date of his prede- 
cessor, Vatsaraja, is 783 A. D„ he must have ruled between this 
date and 833 A. D. 

6 E. 1 ., Vol. VI. pp. 238-39. 
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feet, the lord of MMava, versed in policy, bowed to him 

from afar with folded hands.” ' ^ , ..n , 

The M^lava king referred to above is to be identified 

with Mgabhata II, who, as we have Just seen, mounted 


I (a) It is known from the Sanjan copper plate of Amogha- 
varsa I, (E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 253). that Govinda III conquered 
M^iava, having followed the course of the Narmada. The Baroda 
plate of Karkar^ja, dated 812 A. D. (I. A., Vol XII, p. l€o), lays 

down that Govinda III made Karkar^ja, who was the rulers of 
Central and Southern Gujarat, a ‘door-bar’ of the Gurjaras for he 
protection of the king of MMava. It will be shown below That 

these Gurjaras were none other than the PratMras of Jodhpur. 

A close consideration of the above two records establishes the 
fact that ‘Maiava’, as mentioned in the RMrakuta records, denotes 

Eastern MMava or Avanti. , , „ , 

(b) Verse 15 of the Radhanpur plates records that the 

Gurjara, in fear (of Govinda III), vanished nobody knew whither 
so that even in a dream, he might not see battle.” The Sanjan 
copper plate of Amoghavarsa I tells us that Govinda III was a 
“destruction to the valour of the head of the thundering Gurjaras” 
(V 32). This inscription again reports that the fame of NAgabhata 
was carried away by the same RMrakuta chief (v, 22). Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar thinks that the Gurjaras, referred to above, were none 
other than NS.gabhata and his family (J Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 44). 
But a comparison of the above two verses of the Sanjan plate will 
show that N^gabhata is carefully distinguished from the Gurjaras. 
The Nilgund inscription, dated 866 A.D. (E.I., Vol. VI, p. 106, v. 5), 
finally settles the matter by stating that the Gurjaras, whom 
Govinda III vanquished, dwelt in the hill fort of Citrakuta, 
which is to be identified with the modern Chitorgadh, in Udaipur 
state, Rajputana (cf. Chitorgadh ins. of the Caulukya Kumarapaia, 
E. 1 ., Vol II, p. 421). The Pratiharas of Jodhpur, who, in the 
early years of the 9th century A. D., regained power and prestige 
under Kakka, held sway over this part of the country (J. Dep. L., 
Vol. X, pp. 48-49). Hence there can hardly be any doubt that 
the Gurjaras alluded to in the RAihanpur and Sanjan plates were 
this branch of the Pratih^ras. 
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the throne of Avanti after the close of the reign of 
Yatsar^ja. Eegarding Mgabhata’s defeat by the same 
R^straMta chief, we further learn from verse 22 of the 
Sanjan plate of Amoghavarsa that " “Carrying away in 
battles the fair and unshakable fame of kings N^gabhata 
and Candragupta, he (Govinda III), intent upon the 
acquisition of fame, uprooted, like ‘sali’ corn, other 
kings in their own dominions, who had become destitute 
of all fortitude, and afterwards reinstated them in their 
own places.” 

Rrom the comparison of the above two verses of the 
Radhanpur and Sanjan plates, it appears that, though 
Govinda III carried away the glory of N^gabhata by 
extorting his submission, he allowed the latter to rule 
his territory for a certain period. It is known * that the 
same R^strakAta monarch launched a campaign against 
the northern countries and in his triumphant march 
advanced to the Him^ilaya, whereupon, DharmapUla, king 
of Bengal, and his vassal, Oakr^yudha of Kanauj, surren- 
dered themselves to his mercy. This glorious achieve- 
ment must have followed his victory over the king of 
M^lava, whose kingdom evidently bordered the northern 
boundary of the R^straktita empire. But immediately 
on his return from the northern expedition he is found 
to have changed his policy regarding MAlava and some 
other neighbouring provinces in the south. Yerse 24 of 
the Sanjan plates records that ^ “Govinda III returned 
from there (i. e. from his northern expedition) (thinking) 
that it was the work of the ministerial servants, and 
following again the bank of the Narmada as if (following 
his own) prowess, and acquiring the M&,lava country 



1 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 253. 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 23. 

3 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 353. 
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along with Kosala, Kalihga, Vamga (Vemgi), P^hala, and 
Odraka, that Vikrama himself made his servants enjoy 
them” T 

It is quite evident from the above verse that this 
time Govinda III finally expelled Mgabhata from his 
ancestral dominions and entrusted the charge of the 
administration of M^lava to one of his vassals No 
doubt can be entertained that M^lava was, on this 
occasion, permanently incorporated into the RAstrakfita 
empire, for, in subsequent years, Govinda III is found 
to take sufficient care for the protection of its ruler 
against the incursions of the Gurjaras. 

NAgabhata, though he was not strong enough to cope 
successfully with the RAstrakfita power, was evidently a 
general of a high order. Having now been deprived of 
his paternal throne, he thought it wise to try his luck 
in the north. There he found that the whole of the 
region from Bengal right up to the border of the Punjab 
was under the sway of the PAlas of Bengal, and that 
a chief named OakrAyudha had been ruling in Kanauj 
as their prot4g6. ‘ Of the PAlas and the RAstrakAtas, 

1 Kosala is the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries, from the source of the Narmada on the north to 
the source of the Mahanadi itself on the south, Veragi corres- 
ponds to the modern Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, a village in the 
Godavari District. I) 4 hala is the Cedi country, whose capital 
was Tripuri (mod. Tewar, 6 miles west of Jubbulpore, on the 
Narmada). 

Mr Cunningham, on the evidence of the report of Hiuen 
Tsang, states that Kosala was bounded by Ujjain on the north, 
Mah^iMra on the west, Orissa on the east, and Andhra and 
Kaliaga on the south. This shows that all these countries which 
Govinda III conquered were contiguous. (An. Geog., edited by 
S. N. Majumdar, p. 603). 

2 BAngldpr Itih^s, by R. D. Banerji, Vol. I, pp. 191 ff. (2nd 
edition). 
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the former were evidently the lese powerful. Ithae 

been noticed above th previous occasion been 

subordinate Oakrflyadha had on a previoiw 

rrvi^xrrr^; 

rr— on- P^portsto say w. p.s.. on^ 

a he could defea the king ® je^^ppr. 

services of Kakka, the v- . Saurfistra and 

Bttukadhavala, the ipst Bengal. * 

some other princes, and march 8 

Dharmaphla ar^yed to ".t. » It was 

him. but Oakr&yudha to hold his position 

now very difflcu t or c ed t„" Nhgabhata his territory 

any longer. He surr * sovereignty was readily 

of Kauauj where a new another 

established., 

attempt to regain his . • „ „„ outlying fortress 

apparently ‘“^ffflect of this achievement was 

of that country. mgabhate’s suo- 

hut temporary. Kur g j, Qrralior formed the 

cessor BAmahhaira ® pStihftra kingdom of Kanauj. « 
southern boundary ot me j: 

I E. I., Vol. XVIIl, p. 112- 
-7 T Dep. L, Vol. X) P. 40. 

3L.;E.I..Vol.XVni,Bns,w.c.^^ 

4 VatsarSja « ^IV, p. .79. f". 3) mentions Ms 

Prabhavaka.cmta i„ fte early 

successor, MgaWata, as 8 CakrSyudha was the ruler of 
years of the 9* , reverse at the hands 

Kanau], who IS reported ..srdly he doubted that it was 

Ste'Sgnof mgaohap. that Kananj became a kingdom 
of the Pratiharas. 

5 E. 1.1 Vol. XVIll, p. II 2 , V. n. 

Ibid., Vol. I, pp‘ I54ff' 
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Not only the Pratih^ras of KanauJ, but also those of 
the Jodhpur branch, were a constant source of trouble to 
the newly established MAlava government. " These 
Jodhpur PratMras gained new life and vigour under 
their ruler Kakka, who acquired much reputation by 
fighting successfully against Dharmapfbla of Bengal at 
Monghyr. Kakka was apparently a contemporary of 
Govinda III and N^gabhata 11, as his son and successor 
B4uka is known to have been ruling in V. S. 894 A. D. 
837. ^ His success over the king of Bengal encouraged 
him to lead an army against his south-eastern neighbour, 
the new ruler of M^lava, whose name is not definitely 
mentioned in any record. He seems to have gained a 
preliminary success over the Mfblava chief. But Govinda 
III readily came to the assistance of his feudatory, and 
succeeded in routing Kakka’s forces. After this, as a 
safeguard against further trouble, the EAstrakfita monarch 
appointed his feudatory Karkaritja a guardian for the 
protection of the high road to M41ava against the incur- 
sions of the Gurjaras. Karkar^ja’s grant, dated 812-13 
A. I) , tells us that ^ “having for the purpose of pro- 
tecting (the king of) M41ava, who had been struck down, 
caused his (Karkar^Ja’s) arm to become the excellent 
door-bar of the country of the lord of the Gurjaras, who 
had become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord of 

1 In the middle of the 6th century A. D. the Gurjaras 
advanced from their settlements in the Punjab towards Rajputana 
About that time the Pratih^ra Haricandra founded a kingdom 
in the territory now roughly represented by the Jodhpur State. 
He was followed by a line of princes, who maintained their poli- 
tical authority until the middle of the pth century A. D, (J. Dep 
L., Vol, X, pp. 7, 13, 14). 

2 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 98, V. 24. 

3 Ibid., p. 94. 

4 I. A., Vol. XII, p. 164, V |9— Baroda plate§. 
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G-auda and the lord of Vahga, — his master (Goyinda III) 
thus enjoys his other (arm) also as (embodying all) the 
fruits of sovereignty.” ' 

This is, in my opinion, the real history of the over- 
throw of the Pratih&,ra rule in M^Iava, which was hence- 
forward governed by a subordinate chief of the imperial 
RAstrakdtas. The date of this memorable event can be 
fixed within the narrow limit of a few years. Prom the 
Eadhanpur plates, dated 808 A, D., we know definitely 
that Govinda III, on the humble submission of the old 
king of M^lava, allowed the latter to govern his own 
territory. But the Sanjan plates, dated 871 A. D., inform 
us that it was finally acquired by the same E^strakfita 
king, and was handed over to one of his officers for 
administration. This proves that MAlava became a part of 
the BAstrakfita empire some time after 808 A.D. The 
Baroda plate of KarkarAja, as has been observed above, 
records the arrangements which Govinda III made for 
the protection of the MAlava prince against the onslaughts 
of the Gurjaras. As this grant is dated 812-13 A. 3)., 

I I agree with Dr. R. C. Majumdar in thinking that N^ga- 
bhata, Kakka, and others formed a confederacy against Dharma- 
p 4 la, and defeated the latter in Monghyr (J. Dep. L,, Vol. X, p. 
40). If this proves to be true, then the allied army must have 
achieved this success before 812-13 A. D., the date of the 
Baroda plate of Karkar 4 ja, in which the fact is recorded. It has 
been seen above that, as the result of this victory, Kanauj fell 
into the hands of N 4 gabhata. Henceforth it was for a long time 
the chief seat of the Pratih 4 ras. It follows from this that, when 
the Baroda plate was issued in 812 A. D., N 4 gabhata was ruling 
in Kanauj and Kakka in Jodhpur. In these circumstances, 
Karkar 4 ja, who was the ruler of Central and Southern Gujarat, 
could only serve as a “door-bar” of the territory of the Jodhpur 
Pratiharas, and not of the kingdom of Nagabhata, which lay far 
to the north-east of Mala va, at Kanauj. 
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tho acq_uisitioii of M&lava and the appointment of a ruler 
over it by Govinda III must have taken place before 
that date. Prom all these facts it can safely be asserted 
that between the years 808 and 812 A. D,, the Gurjara 
-PratMras were expelled from Mlblava and its sovereignty 
was assumed by a new ruling chief, as a vassal of the 
Bi^strakAtas of M^nyakheta. 

I shall now try to show that this new ruler of 
MIblava was, in all probability, Upendra-Krs^iaribja, the 
founder of the Param^ra dynasty. 

The R^straktltas, having conquered a large tract of 
land on the north of the Narmada, divided it generally 
among the efficient members of their own family. 
Govinda III posted his brother Indrar^ja, who was the 
father of Karkar&,ja of the Baroda plate, in the province 
of Mta and Gujarat. ' Similarly in Pathari, in the 
Bhopal Agency of Central India, and in Bijapur, in the 
Jodhpur State of Southern Rajputana, other R&strakAta 
princes are found ruling about this period. “ Between 
Pathari and Gujarat lay the country of Mltlava. It is 
very probable that Govinda III set up another member 
of his family in the government of this country, which 
was undoubtedly a responsible office. The Harsola grant 
of Siyaka II, quoted above, testifies to the fact that 
Upendra and his successors were descended from the 
royal family of the Rfistrakfitas. The ATn-i-Akbarl 
states that the hero who founded the Paramfira dynasty 
in M^lava came there from the South. ^ The period 
when Upendra assumed the royalty of Mfilava can now 
be approximately determined. V^kpati-Munja, the 
seventh king in descent from Upendra, ascended the 


1 I. A., Vol. XII, p. 163, line 30. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 248 j ibid., Vol. X, p. 17. 

3 Translated by Jarrett, Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 
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throne between 971 and 972 A. D. If a period of twenty- 
jive years is allowed to each reign, Upendra’s accession 
is to be considered as having taken place in the first 
quarter of the 9th century A, D. Professor Buhler is of 
opinion that TJpendra ascended the throne of M^lava 
shortly after 800 A. D. * It has already been seen above 
that the charge of the government of MIblava was 
undertaken by a new ruling chief after the overthrow of 
the Pratih^ra dynasty, between the years 808 and 812 
A. D. This corresponds with the period in which 
Upendra flourished. All these considerations, in spite 
of the absence of any definite evidence, favour the identi- 
fication of Upendra with the subordinate chief, whom 
Govinda III appointed to rule the country of Mlilava. 
He probably followed the R&,strakfita army in its northern 
march, and was entrusted with this office in return for 
his valuable military service. The Udayapur prasasti 
tells us that he “gained the high honour of kingship by 
his valour.” “ 

Thus we see that it was from the south of the 
Narmada that the Paramira family was brought to 
Mfblava by Upendra Ersp.ar4ja. Upendra was followed 
by a line of kings who ruled this country for nearly five 
hundred years, till the dynasty was finally overthrown by 
the Moslems. 

Archaeological research has discovered the existence 
of some more branch-lines of the Paramtos, four in 
number, who held sway over the modern Banswara, 
Mount Abu, and the Jodhpur State, in Eajputana. 

The history of the Paramftra family of Banswara, 
which was anciently known as Yagada, is to be gathered 
mainly from the Arthuna inscription ^ of C&mupdarija, 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 2 Ibid,, Vol, I, p. 237, V. 7. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 297. 
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dated 1080 A. D., and the Panhera inscription * of 
Mapdalika, dated 1059 A, D, The origin of this family 
is also traced from the hero Param^ra, who was believed 
to have been born from the fire-pit on Mount Abu. “ 
In the lineage of this hero was born Vairisimha, whose 
younger brother was Dambarasimha. In the lineage of 
the last mentioned prince there was a king named 
Kakkadeva, who was followed by a long line of princes. ^ 
I agree with Dr. Barnett in thinking that this 
Vairisimha is identical with the Vairisimha I who was 
the son and successor of Upendra KrsnaiAja. It follows, 
therefore, that this Param^ra family was a collateral 
branch of the main house of Dh^ra, and settled in 
Banswara in the middle of the 9fch century A. D. 

Numerous historical records stand to prove that a 
Paramira family held sway for a long time over Mount 
Abu, which lies in the modern Sirohi State of llajputana. 
The Vasantgadh inscription = of PfirnapMa is the earliest 
known record of this family. It relates that through the 
anger of Vasistha, a hero was born from whom the 
ParamAra family took its origin. In his lineage there 
was a king UtpalaiAja, from whom sprang AraiiyarAJa. 
Aranyarfbja was followed by a long line of princes who 
were known as the rulers of Arbudamapdala. 

An inscription from Mount Abu, ® while describing 
the story of the fire-birth of the great hero ParamAra, 
tells us that in his lineage was Kanh&da, in whose family 
was born Dhandhu, the lord of the town of Candrftvati, 
in Mount Abu. Dhandhu may reasonably be identified 

1 A. S. I., 1916-17, Part I, p. 19. 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, pp. 303.4. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 296. 

5 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 10. 

6 Ibid., p. 155. 
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with the father of PflLrg.ap41a of the Vasantgadh inscrip- 
tion. As no king named Kanhiida is found in the 
genealogy of the Paramitra rulers of Mount Abu, as 
stated by the Vasantgadh inscription, it appears probable 
that he preceded Utpalar^ja. We have ample evidence 
to prove that the names Kanh^da and Krsnarftja are 
synonymous. In the two Mount Abu inscriptions, ' both 
dated 1287 V. S., the Parami^ra Somasimha’s son and 
successor is mentioned in one place as Kanh^da and in 
another place as Krsnar&ja. In the Ujjain plate of 
V^kpati-Munja, “ the earliest ruler of the family is men- 
tioned as Krsp.ar4ja, who is identified by all the modern 
scholars^ with Upendra, the founder of the sovereignty 
of this family in M^lava. In ancient records, like 
Eanh&da of the Mount Abu inscription, Upendra is des- 
cribed as being born in the lineage of the hero Paramftra, 
and as the first king of the family. Taking all these 
things into consideration, I am inclined to believe that 
Kanhfbda of the Mount Abu inscription is identical with 
Krsnarltja of V^kpati-Munja^s Ujjain grant. ^ 

Y4kpati-Munja, seventh in descent from Upendra- 
Kysparfkrja, was also known by the name Utpala. ® In 

r E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 21 1, V. 42 ; cf. ibid., p. 222, line 26. 
Kanh^da is a regular Prakrit equivalent for Krsna. 

2 i. A., Vol. VI, p. 52. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, p, 1 14, fn. ; E. I., Vol. I, p. 225 5 
I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 22s j I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167. 

5 In the Mount Abu inscription Dhandhu is described as the 
foremost of the heroes that were born in the family of Kanhida- 
deva (Tat-kula-kamala-virigragani Dhainhu — E. I., Vol. IX, p. 
IS5> V. 5). This suggests that Dhandhu was removed by several 
generations from Kanhdda. Hence Kanhidadeva cannot be iden- 
tical with Adbhuta-krsnarija, who was the grandfather of Dhandu. 

6 I. A., Vol. XXXVI. p. 163. 
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my opinion, this ParamAra king is to be identified with 
the prince of the same name mentioned in the Vasant- 
gadh inscription. Of all the rulers of the Paramfira 
family, V^kpati-Munja or TJtpala was the first to lead his 
army into the neighbourhood of Mount Abu, during his 
military excursions. If all the records, * throwing light 
on his northern conquest, are considered together, it 
follows that he, having conquered Mewar and its 
neighbourhood, reached the country of Marwar and 
threatened to overthrow the existing OAhamfina govern- 
ment. There follows in the next chapter an exhaustive 
discussion on this subject proving that he succeeded in 
securing the southern portion of it, though his attempt 
to conquer Nadol met with signal failure. ^ Prior to 
undertaking the expedition against Marwar, he must 
have conquered Mount Abu, which stood in his line of 
approach to that country. During this time he probably 
established several Paramara settlements in his newly 
conquered territories and appointed his son Aranyaraja 
to look after the administration of the province of Abu 
(Arbudamapdala). ■* 

1 E. I., Vol. X. p. 20 ; I. A., Vol. XVI, p. i8 ; E. I., Vol. 
XI, pp. 67 ff. ; ibid., Vol. IX, p. 71, vide post, Chapt. III. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Some scholars suggest that Mount Abu was the original 
home of the Param^Lras, whence they migrated to Mlllava and 
there founded a kingdom of their own ( “The Early History of 
India , by V, A. Smith, p, 410, 4fh ed.). This is entirely based 
on the traditional belief that the founder of the Paramara family 
took his birth from a fire-pit on Mount Abu. In my opinion, 
very little importance should be attached to this mythical story. 
Tradition also connects the birth of the founders of the C 4 ha- 
manas, Caulukyas, and the Pratihitras with the same Mount Abu. 
It would not be wise to infer from this that all of them originally 
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Of the remaining two branch lines, it is known that 
one established its authority at Jalor and the other at 
Bhinmal, both of them being situated in the Jodhpur State, 
Bajputana. The history of the Jalor branch is known 
from an inscription' found at Jalor, bearing the date 
Y. S. Il74i = 1117 A. D. Here the genealogy of the 
family is drawn from VlikpMir^ja, whose son was 
Oandana. Candana apparently flourished in the last 
quarter of the 10th century A. D., which was also the 
period of Yfbkpati-Munja’s rule (973-996 A. D.). = This 
leads me to conclude with Hr. Bhandarkar that Y^kpati 
of the Jalor inscription is apparently the same as 
Ydkpati-Munja of Dh^rA 

Our knowledge about the history of the Bhinmal 
branch is mainly limited to the evidence furnished by 
an inscription ^ discovered in the wall of a temple in 
Kiradu. The record is dated 1218 Y. S. =1161 A. H. 
Here Sindhur^ja is described as the earliest member of 
the family, whose son and successor was Bflsala. This 
SindhuiAja may probably be identified with the younger 
brother and successor of Y&kpati-Munja. Y^kpati, as 
has been noticed above, once proceeded as far as the 
country of Marwar, in the course of his military 
campaigns. It may be that during that time Oandana 
and Dflsala were posted in Jalor and Bhinmal respec- 
tively as Yiceroys of the imperial house of DhAA. 

lived on it and later migrated in different directions. Mount 
Abu has been considered as a place of great sanctity from time 
immemorial. The author of the above story probably connected 
it with that locality in order to make it more attractive and 
popular. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Western Circle), 1919, p. 54. (Unpublished). 

2 Vide post, Chapt. X, 

3 Unpublished, 
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If my above assertions prove to be true, we may 
find here some landmarks of the history of the 
Param^ras’ gradual expansion. The tradition runs that 
the Paramkas were divided into thirty -five branches 
(s&.kh&s), " viz. : the 


1 

Mori 

13 

Bhiva 

25 

Harnar 

2 

Sodhas 

14 

Kalpusar 

26 

Caonda 

3 

Sahkhala 

15 

Kalmoh 

27 

Khejav 

4 

Khair 

16 

Jipra 

28 

Kohila 

6 

TJmJa 

17 

Basra 

29 

Papa 

6 

Sumra 

18 

Dhumta 

30 

Kahovia 

7 

Vihal or Bihal 

19 

Balhar 

31 

Dhand 

8 

Mepawat 

20 

Kaba 

32 

Leva 

9 

Sagra 

21 

Umata 

33 

Barhar 

10 

Barkota 

22 

Eehar 

34 

Eikamra 

11 

Puni 

23 

Dhunda 

35 

Taika. 

12 

Sampal 

24 

Sorathia 




Nothing is known of their early existence. They 
were, no doubt, the ramifications of the early ruling 
Param^ra families. The existence of some of these 
branch-lines can be traced now in Western Eajputana 
and the Kathiawar Peninsula. 

Now, if all these discussions are briefiy summarised, 
it follows that, between 808 and 812 A. D., tJpendra, a 
member of the Eistrakfita race, obtained the sovereignty 
of MMava, through the favour of the Edstrakfita 
Govinda III, who wrested the country from the 
Pratih&ra Nigabhata II. Later, when his successors 
assumed imperial rank, they, following the general 
custom of the age, traced their descent from a mythical 

1 Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rijasthan. Ed. by 
Crooke, 1920, Vol. I, pp, 111-112. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Part 1 , pp. 127-28. 
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hero named Paramira. Dambarasimha, a son o£ 

r" uL 

toe’, ne — ae, as the, multiplied ia the course 

ot ages, split up ™‘" ^"jarat’ and 

n-ufl in various parts of Pajputana, v^rujaiau, 
settled in vaiiuu« to any consi- 

Kathiawar, in most oases without attammg , 

derable political power. 


CHAPTER II 

THE EARLY PARAMARA RULERS 

In this and the following chapters, I shall now try to 
narrate the history of all the known branches of the 
Param^ra dynasty. It has been noticed already that the 
family which held its sway in Malwa formed the main 
line, and the others were its offshoots. These rulers of 
Malwa played an important r61e in the history of ancient 
India, and once attained a high imperial position. They 
were sometimes designated as lords of Malwa and some- 
times as kings of Avanti. They were also known as 
rulers of Ujjain and Dhfbrfb. In their palmy days, the 
boundary of their realm extended on the north up to the 
modern Kotah and Bundi States, " beyond which lay the 
territory of the Kacchapagh^tas of Dubkund and the 
Guhilots of Mewar on the east up to Bhilsa, Hoshanga- 
bad and part of the Sagor District ^ which bordered on 
the kingdoms of the Kalacuris of Tripuri and the 
Oandellas of Jejakabhukti ; on the south to the river 
Godavari and the country of Khandesh,^ beyond which 
lay the dominions of the Cltlukyas of Kalyani ; on the 
west up to the river Mahi, ® which separated it from the 
land of the Oaulukya rulers of Gujarat. In the latter 
part of the tenth century A. D., when Padmagupta 

1 Transactions of the R. A. S., Vol. I, pp. 227 ff. 

2 E. L, Vol. II, p. 232. 

3 I. A., Vol. XX, pp. 83-84. 

4 Prabandhacintdmani, p. 33, 

5 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

6 Proceedings and Transactions —Oriental Conference, 
Poona, p. 319; ibid., Madras. 1924, p, 303, fn,; E. I., Vol. XIX, 
p. 236. 
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fl„ari*6d (972-1000 A. D ) Ujjain became fox a time 

flift ^eat of its government. " _ 

The modern city of Uijam is situated on the ngh 
hank of the Sipra, in Gwalior State, Central India 
Uy, and - ;ncient " -- 

rnrbSrX a—; o* JBaramhras.I,h.r. 

had attained to the position of the chief city in ^ ^ 

Isvaravarman, the Maukhari king of ^ 

.u attack of the king of Dhftrh. ■ Padmagupto des- 

“b^rh as the 

•“i.™..;* rpU«.a »«; 

a hid as the city of palaces, containing beautiful 
r" . Idl ol the hills around it.> It was 
femlus fol its skilful musicians and learned scholar 
*fT h .late of oivUisation and refinement prevailed 
ter'^ B ?the modern town Dhar, f liead^u^ 

iXarters of a^miiej^ -- 

Z tode" whole circuit of the place cannot be less 

than ^ miles.”^ 

I Navas^haf^fika-carita, sarga XI, 

nrXi parito visvam Ujjiymyim pun sthitah , 
ayam Yryati-Mandh4tr-Dusyanta*Bharatopamah If 

4 PrabandhacintSmani, p. 4^- 

5 E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. lOi ff- 


^8 history OF THE PARAMArA dynasty 
UPENDRA. 

We have dealt at length in the foregoing chapter 
on the course of events that led to the settlement of the 
Param&ra family in Malwa. There we have noticed that 
Upendra was the first Mng of this dynasty, and w'as a 
subordinate chief of the B/fbstrakfita Govinda III. Both 
the Udayapur Prasasti v and the NavasHhas&nka-earita “ 
state that Upendra was a king of great valour, and was 
particularly famous for performing a “multitude of 
sacrifices.” The first record further tells us that the 
king reduced the burden of taxes borne by his subjects.^ 
It again recounts that his fame spread far and wide -~ 
which formed the subject-matter of the Song of Sltfi 
and which comforted her, just as Hanurofina consoled 
the weary mind af SM, the wife of the epic hero 
Efima, during her captivity in the city of Laiikfi 
(Ceylon). * The Prabandhacint^mani * reports that there 
was a poetess named Sitfi, who lived in the court 
of Bhoja. It may be that the above verse of the 
Navas^haslinka-carita refers to a certain eulogy which 
was composed by that poetess in honour of Upendra.® 

In the two land grants^ of VAkpati-Munja, there 
appears a name Krsijaraja, at whose feet Vairisimha II, 
the father of Siyaka-Harsa, meditated. Mr. Hall remarks 
that the names Upendra and Krsnarfija are synonymous. ® 
As the Udayapur Prasasti does not mention any king by 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 

2 Sarga XI, v. 76. 

3 Ibid., vv. 76, 78. 

4 Ibid., V. 77. 

5 Prabandha, p. 63. 

6 Vide Chapter VIII. 

7 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 48 j ibid , Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

8 J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, p. ir4, fn. 
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the name Krsnar^ja, he is to be identified with Upendra. 
Mr. Hall’s view is supported by Mr, Cunningham, 
Mr. Buhler, and Mr, Burgess.’ 

Upendra began his rule between the years 808 and 
812 A. H. We may, for the sake of convenience, provi- 
sionally take it as 809-810 A. D, A period of 162 years 
had elapsed between this date and the year of the 
accession of V^kpati-Munja (971-972 A. D,). This gives 
approximately a period of 27 years reign to each genera- 
tion from Upendra to Siyaka II. Following this, 
Upendra's reign came to a close in 837 A. D 

The Udayapur Pra^asti of the rulers of Malwa 
informs us that U pendi’a was followed by Vairisimha I, 
Siyaka I, and Vilkpati I. “ Padmagupta, though he 
does not expressly mention the names of Vairisimha I, 
and Siyaka I, confirms the fact of their succession by 
stating that between Upendra and Y&,kpati I there came 
a number of rulers, ^ 

1 E. L, Vol. I. p, 22S j I. A„ Vol. XXXVI, p. i6y, 

2 E, I., Vol. I, p. 225. 

3 Tasmin gate narendresu tadanyesu gatesu ca i 
Tatra Vakpatirajakhyah p^rthivendur ajdyata ll 

(Navas sarga XI, v. 80.) 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya denies the succession of Vairisitnba I, 
Siyaka I, and V^kpati I, and remarks that the Udayapur PraSas- 
ti’s account regarding those three kings is conventional (History 
of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II, p. 123). I do not find any 
ground in support of this assertion. Padmagupta, who is one 
of the earliest authorities to give the history of the Param 4 ra 
dynasty of Malwa, tells us that Vairisimha ll’s father was 
V&kpati I. He further states, as we have already seen, that 
between Vikpati I and Upendra there came a number of other 
rulers. In these circumstances it cannot be asserted that the 
Udayapur Prasasti’s account regarding the immediate successors 
of Upendra is altogether conventional. It should not be deemed 
absurd that Vairisimha I, Siyaka I, and Vakpati I were followed 
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VAIRISIMHA I. 

Vairisimha I succeeded to the throne, after the close 
of his father’s reign, about the year 836-7 A. 1). His 
younger brother, Dambarasimha, received the province of 
V4gada, probably from him, and ruled there as a 
feudatory of the House of Malwa. Nothing in 
particular is known to us about the military exploits of 
this new king. The poet describes how he erected 
pillars of victory in different parts of the earth and 
levied taxes from a large number of kings who were 
very favourably disposed towards him on account of his 
divine qualities. “ On the strength of this verse some 
scholars are inclined to attribute to him the erection of 
the iron pillar at Dhfir^. ^ He was succeeded by Siyaka I 
about 863 A. D. 

SIYAKA L 

Our knowledge concerning the reign of this king is 
also very meagre. He is described as a great conqueror 

by another set of kings bearing similar names in the same order. 
Several inscriptions furnish us with the following genealogical 
table of the Kalacuri rulers of Ratanpur, where the same sort of 
repetition is to be noticed. 

(a) Ratnar^ja (or RatneSa), 

(b) PrthviSa (or Prthvideva', 

(c) jajalla, 

(d) Ratnadeva, 

(e) Prthvideva, 

(f) J 4 jalladeva, 

(g) Ratnadeva, 

(h) Prthvideva, 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 46) 

1 E. L, Vol. XIV, p. 296. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 237. 

3 A. S. 1 , 1902-3, p. 2oy. 
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and is said to have slain a host of his enemies. " His 
successor was Vftkpati I, who probably ascended the 
throne about the year 890-91 A. D. 

vAkpati I, 

Verse 10 of the Udayapur Prasasti “ describes this 
chief as “a sun for (those) water-lilies, the eyes of the 
maidens of Avanti.” This indirectly proves his supreme 
control over that country. He is compared with 
Satamakha (Indra)^ for his military valour, and his 
armies are said to have drunk the waters of Gang^ and 
of the ocean. This is no doubt a panegyric of the poet. 

VAIRISIMHA II. 

V^kpati’s rule seems to have come to a close about 
the year 917-18 A. D., when the charge of the govern- 
ment was assumed by his son Vairisimha II, who was also 
known by the name of Vajrata. 

Our information regarding the military exploits of 
these five Paramh,ra rulers, from Upendra to Vairi- 
simha II, is very scanty. This is because they still held 
their authority as subordinates of the EAstrakfitas of the 
Deccan, and did not possess resources enough to wage 
aggressive war against the powerful neighbouring chiefs. 
In fact, the rise of the Paramtos entirely depended 
upon the decline and downfall of the Gurjara-Pratih^ra 
power in the north and of the RAstrakfita suzerainty in 
the south. In the following paragraphs I shall try to 
show how, passing through many adversities, they 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 9. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, 

4 Ibid., V. II. 
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ultimately succeeded in throwing off the yoke of subordi- 
nation. It was probably during the early part of the 
reign of Vairisimha II that the Param^ra rule suffered 
an eclipse at the hand of the Pratihfbras of Kanauj. 

The Pratihto Efimabhadra, son of N&gabhata II, was 
weak and destitute of military valour. ' He was 
succeeded by Bhoja, who was famous for his skill in the 
art of war. This monarch distinguished himself by 
numerous conquests, and extended the boundary of his 
realm far and wide. In the south-west the C^lukyas of 
SaurAstra seem to have acknowledged his sway. “ But his 
attempt to push his arms further met with signal failure. 
He could not force his way into the Efbstrakiita 
kingdom, which extended up to Malwa and Lfita on the 
north. He was defeated by Dhruva II, the E&,strak'6.ta 
chief of Mta, some time before 867 A. D. That Malwa 
still formed a part of the R^strakhta dominion is shown 
by several epigraphio records. The Nilgund inscription, 
dated 866 A. D., of the reign of Amoghavarsa, reports 
that the king was worshipped by the lord of Malwa. On 
the eve of his march against the kingdom of KanauJ, 
the Efbstraktita Indra III (914 A. H.) halted at Ujjain 
and paid his devotions to the temple of Mah&kMa. ® So 
long as Indra III was on the throne of the Deccan, the 
Pratih^ras of Kanauj could not gain much advantage in 
the south. ® But his death, shortly before 918 A. D., was 
followed by anarchy in the Eftstrakhta kingdom. 
Govinda IV contrived to put his own elder brother, the 
successor of Indra III, to death, and usurped the 

1 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 47. 

2 E. 1 ., Vol IX, pp. Iff. 

3 I. A., Vol. XII, p. i8i. 

4 E. I., Vol. VI, p. 102. • 

5 Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 29-30. 

6 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 66. 
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throne. ' He was tyrannical, and during his reign 
lawlessness and disorder convulsed the great H&straMta 
empire. “ The Pratih^ra government, which only a few 
years back had suffered a rude shock at the hand of 
Indra III, 3 did not let the changed situation in the 
Deccan pass unnoticed. The Pratih&ra Bhoja I was fol- 
lowed by Mahendraphila I and Bhoja II. Mahip41a, who 
ruled between 91^ and 946 A. D., succeeded Bhoja II. 
He was a great warrior. The recent outbreak of the 
revolution in the B^strakdta empire offered him free 
scope for the display of his military talents. His armies 
in their triumphant march moved from country to 
country. R^Jasekhara, the court poet of Mahip41a, gives 
the following vivid description of his master’s military 
achievements, with a touch of poetic inspiration. ^ 

“Of that lineage was born the glorious Mahlp&,ladeva, 
who has bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of the 
heads of the Muralas, who has caused the Mekalas to 
suppurate, who has driven the Kalingas before him 
in war ; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king who 
is) the moon of the Keralas ; who has conquered the 
Kuliitas ; who is a very axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by 
violence has appropriated the fortunes of the Eamathas.” 

Most of the countries described here bordered the 
PratMra empire, and Dr. R. 0. Majumdar has ably 
shown that there is no valid reason to regard the above 
description merely as a poetic hyperbole. ® Kuntala was 
the name of the country south of the Narmada, over 
which the Rhstrakfftas ruled. Mahipibla’s war with the 

1 E. I., Vol. VII, p. 34. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 288. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 28. 

4 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 75. 

5 Ibid., Vol. X, p. 63. 

6 Ibid., p. 64 ff. 
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Kuntalas is also narrated by Pamp^bhArata/ He seems 
to bare conq^uered and annexed the country of Malwa 
just about this time. 

The Kalacuris of Gorakhpur District (United Pro- 
yinces) were evidently feudatories of the Pratih^ras of 
Kanauj. Gun^mbodhi, a prince of this family, became 
a favourite of Bhoja (934-990 A. D.), and obtained land 
from him.“ He helped his suzerain with men and 
arms in his conquest of Bengal.^ His successor was 
Ullabha, who was again followed by Bh^mlna. The 
last-mentioned king was apparently a contemporary of 
Mahip^la, the king of Kanauj (914-931, A, D.), who 
was the grand-son of Bhoja. It is known from the 
Kahla plate that he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of mkvk.* As he was a petty local ruler 
under the Pratihgiras of Kanauj, it was certainly im- 
possible for him to undertake, on his own account, 
any military expedition against such a distant country 
as Malwa. In all likelihood he accompanied his overlord 
Mahipala on his southern march and shared that victory 
with him. It settles one important fact that Malwa was 
not annexed to the kingdom of Kanauj before this time. 
But that the Pratih&ras asserted their supremacy over 
it about this period admits of no doubt. The Partabgarh 
inscription,^ dated 946 A. D., of the reign of Mahendra- 
p§,la II, who was the son and successor of Mahipfila, 
records that in the year 946 A. D., M&dhava was the 
great feudatory lord and governor of Ujjain, and 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 380. 

2 E, I., Vol. VII, p. 89, V. 9. Kahla plate of Sodha 
Deva, vs. 5 , II, 34. 

3 Ibid.; J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 52. 

4 nija-vijayi-pa(d-o)ddh 4 fa-Dh 4 ravantsa-(hrsya)t-sena 

-jaya-sri-hatha-harana-kal^h&ma Bh 4 m 4 nadevah 11 V. 13, 

5 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 176 
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«^.^4u’man who wasacomm 

® the rflai« of state at Masdapitt (modern Mandn, 
“the Dhar State, 0. MahSra; 

Hjjain, on t ^ ^ of the temple of 

fdX'f-fat olXar.^^^ This indubitably 
^ ihe sunreme control of the Pratihto of Kanauj 

proves the suprern ^ 

over Malwa a ^ ^ Mahlp&.la was the last great king 

did not long oontmue.^Mahtptow^^^^^ time after the 

ot his^ Mahendrapto II, the vast Pratihhra 
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2 Ibid., p. i34> 45- 
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During this period of turmoil and disorder the 
dethroned Param4ra Vairisimha II, who seems to have 
been living in exile in the IllLstrakiita kingdom, did not 
remain inactive. He availed himself of the situation 
to the best of his ability, and spared no pains to revive 
the Param^ra rule in Malwa. He seems to have received 
forces from the P^strakiatas of M4nyakheta, with which 
he fell upon the viceroy of Mahendrapto II and blotted 
out the last vestige of Pratih^ra supremacy by his 
total expulsion. Verse 11 of the Udayapur Prasasti' 
seems to give a hint to that effect. It records that ® 
“By that king (Vairisimha II) the famous Dhlir4 was 
indicated, when he slew the crowd of his enemies with 
the edge of his sword.’’ Mr. Buhler remarks ^ that this 
expression means, “smiting the foe with the edge of his 
sword the king indicated that DhS,v4 belonged to him.” 

Thus Paramfbra rule was re-established in Malwa 
presumably with the help of the imperial Rastrakfftas. 
Prom this time forward its outlook was completely 
changed, and its angle of perspective differently shaped. 
The old ruling families were fast vanishing from the 
political platform, yielding place to a new' set. The 
Paramtos, as we shall see below, seized every opportu- 
nity to increase their power. 

SlYAKA 11. 

Vairisimha II died soon after the reconquest of 
Malwa. He was succeeded by his son Siyaka, some 

1 E. I., Vol. 1 , p. 235. 

2 Ibid.— J 4 tas tasmid Vairisiniho ’nyanilmna loko brute 
[ Vajrata] svatninam yarn I 

^atror vvarggam dharayiser nnihatya Srtmad-Dhdra s6cita 

vena rajM ii 

3 Ibid., footnote 86. 
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time before 949 A.D., who in the early years of his reign 
assumed the titles of Mah^r^jMhir^japati and mah4man- 
dalika-cuclama^Li. " Styaka was also known as Harsa. ° It 
is now beyond all dispute that Siyaka and Harsa were 
names of one and the same king, as both are described 
in the epigraphic records as the father of Sindhur^ja. ^ 
The Udayapur Prasasti and the Arthuna inscription men- 
tion him as Harsa, * and Merutunga calls him by the 
name Simhadantabhata. ^ But in the rest of the ancient 
records the king is introduced to us as Siyaka. 
Mr. Buhler thinks ® that the complete name of the king 
was probably Harsasirnha, both parts of which were 
used as abbreviations. He further remarks that “The 
form Siyaka is a half Prakritic corruption of Simhaka, 
for in modern Gujarati and other dialects the termi- 
nation Simha becomes in names not only Simha or Singh, 
but very commonly Si which is immediately derived 
from the Prakrit Siha. Thus Amarsi is used instead of 
Amarasimha, etc.” I beg to differ from the learned 
scholar on this point. Siyaka was the name of an early 
Param^ra chief, and it follows from this fact that it 
can stand by itself as a proper name. 

Two inscriptions of Siyaka’s reign have recently 
been discovered. 

1 E. I., Vol. XIX, P. 242. The combination of the titles 
Mah^mandalika-cuddmani and MaharijAdhirajapati is unusual. 
But it is not very uncommon in ancient Indian records. In the 
Kayadra inscription of Dh^r^varsa, the king is called Mahar 4 j 4 - 
dhir 4 ja Mah 4 mandaleivara. 

(Vide post Chapter IX.) 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 299. V. 19, 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 227; b A., Vol. VI., pp. 51, 53. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 237 ; Vol. XIV, p. 299, V. 19. 

5 Prabandhacintimani, p. 30. 

6 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 
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grant, " dated V. S. 1005, 
Ma,gha = 949 A, D., January, records that Siyaka from 
his camp on the bank of the Mahi river, having 
worshipped the god ^ivan5,tha, granted the two villages 
of KumbhArotaka and SihakA in the MohadavAsaka 
-visaya respectively to LallopAdhyAya, son of Govar- 
dhana, and to Ms son NlnA Diksita, who were inhabi- 
tants of Anandapura. 

Of the localities mentioned above, MohadavAsaka is 
to be identified with the modern village of Mohdasa, 
in the Prantej taluk, Ahmedabad District, and KumbhA- 
rotaka and SihakA with Kamrod and Sika near Modasa. 
The river Mahi, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay, 
still retains its ancient name, Anandapura is the 
modern Vadnagar, in the Baroda State, 

(b) The second record " is an odd copper plate, the 
first part of which is lost. It is evidently a land grant, 
containing the sign manual of Sri-Siyaka, which was 
issued on the fifteenth day of the dark half of the year 
Sam 1026 = 969 A.D., October. The record was executed 
by the dApaka Kap.hapaika by order of the king. 

WAR WITH THE CAlUKYAS OF SAURAsTRA. 

Siyaka was a great general and an able soldier. He 
found an open field for the display of his warlike 
activities, and began to frame extensive schemes 
for conquest. The first object of his attack seems to 
have been the OAlukyas of SaurAstramandala. The 
princes of this family had been ruling their territory 
as vassals of the PratihAra dynasty of Kanauj, ^ 
BAhukadhavala, an early ruler of the dynasty, appears to 

1 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 236. 

2 Ibid,, p. lyy, 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 1 ff. 
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have helped N^gabhata II in his war against the PMas of 
Bengal and the R^straMtas of the Deccan. " Avani- 
varman II, who was also called Yoga, was his great 
-grandson. “ He probably offered strong opposition to 
Vairisimha II in his war against the PratihAras, and 
subsequently intrigued for the revival of the PratihAra 
supremacy in Malwa. This perhaps led Siyaka to launch 
a campaign against his western neighbour. On this 
occasion his task was greatly facilitated when the ruler of 
Khedakamapdala (modern Kaira, in Gujarat}, a vassal of 
the imperial R^strakfftas, ^ co-operated with him. The 
Harsola inscription purports to say that Yogar^ja was 
completely defeated. Siyaka, on his way back from that 
campaign, halted on the bank of the Mahl, and made, as 
we have said, a grant of land in favour of two Brahmans.® 

WAR WITH THE HUN AS. 

Some time afterwards Siyaka launched campaign 
against a Hfma prince whose territory seems to have 

1 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, pp. 40, 42. 

2 E, I., Vol. IX, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VII, P. 45. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 242, lines 9 and 13. 

5 In the loth century A. D., no king of the name of Yoga- 
r 4 ja is known to have ruled in the western part of India, except 
the C 41 ukya chief mentioned above. The earliest known date of 
this prince is 899 A. D. (E. I., Vol. IX, p. 2), and the latest 
known date of his immediate predecessor is 893 A. D. (Ibid., 
p. I.). I am inclined to think that it was this chief who sustained 
a defeat at the hand of Siyaka, If this proves to be true, 
he must have ruled for at least half a century, which is not at all 
an absurd length. The reigns of the Bengal king, N^rAyanapaia, 
(B4ngl4r Itihds, by R. D. Banerji, Vol. I, p. 225, {2nd ed.)) the 
RSstrakuta Amoghavarsa, (Bom. Gaz., Vr 1 . I, Pt. II, pp. 401 ff.) 
and the Caulukya Bhiroa II, (Ibid., Pt. I, p. 197), each covered 
more than fifty years. 
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been to the north-west of Malwa, " Balavarman, father 
of Togar|,ja of Saur^ra, defeated and killed the Htna 
prince Jajjapa in battle. “ The Navash,hastoka-carita 
tells us that Siyaka, having slaughtered the HOna 
princes, turned their harem into a dwelling-place for the 
widows. 5 The Hdna prince who was defeated by him 
seems to have been a successor of Jajjapa. The war 
with the Htinas, however, did not come to a close until 
the end of the tenth century A. D. 

WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS, 

About this time the Oandellas of Jej^kabhukti 
extended their territory up to Bhilsa on the west. The 
Khajuraho inscription, dated 954 A. D., registers * the 
fact that at this time the Oandella kingdom extended as 
far as Bh^svat (Bhilsa), which was situated on the bank 
of the river MMava. Slyaka’s bid for fortune on the 
west seems to have soon involved him in a war with the 
Oandellas. But his progress was successfully retarded 
by the latter. The Oandella Yas'ovarman (926-950 
A. TO.) is described in the Khajuraho inscription = as “a 
God of Death to the MMavas.” 

WAR WITH THE RAsTRAKUTAS OF mANYAKHETA. 

In the third quarter of the tenth century A. D., the 
dismemberment of the Pratihfbra empire was all but 
complete. It was a transitional period in the history of 

1 Navas”., Sarga XI, V, 90. 

2 E. L, Vol. IX, p. 8, V. 17. 

3 Akankanam akeyftram anllpuram amekhalam | 
Hun 4 varodham vaidbavya-diksaKi 4 nara vyadhatta yah || 

(Sarga XI, v. 90) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 134, v. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 126, V. 23-Kaiayan M^llavanto. 
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3 Ibid., Pt. IL P- 422- . 

4 A. S. 1.1 19^6-17. ^ I J igi6.i7, Part I, p. I?- 

- 5 E. I., Vol XIV, p. 296? ^ 
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seems to have been bent on conq^uering the R^strak'hta 
empire. He pursued the vanquished monarch and 
reached the gates of M^nyakheta. Khottiga could not 
repel the invading forces of Malwa, and surrendered his 
capital to their mercy. The city was apparently sacked 
by the victors. Hhanap&la, in the concluding verses of 
his P&iyalacchi, states that he completed this work * 
“when one thousand years of the Vikrama era and twenty- 
nine besides had passed, and at the time when 
M^nyakheda (or M^nyakheta) was plundered in conse- 
quence of an attack by the lord of M^lava.” 

The date expressed here in the Vikrama era corres- 
ponds to 971-2 A. H. It has been noticed that at this 
time Khottiga was on the throne of M^nyakheta. The 
'Malwa king referred to above was, in all probability, 
Siyaka, as the Udayapur Prasasti makes mention of his 
victory over Khottiga.® The Navas&hastoka-earita ^ 
records his success over the lord of BudaptUl, whom 
I am inclined to identify with this king of the 
E^strakfitas. But though the historic city of M&nya- 
kheta was occupied and pillaged by the armies of 
Siyaka, they could not conquer its main fort, where 
the royal residence was fixed. It was successfully 
defended by the western Gafiga M^rasimha II. The 
Sravana Belgola epitaph states that‘‘ “He {i. e. 

1 Edited by Buhler : P&iyalacchi, Introduction, p, 6, vs. 
276, 277, 278. 

2 Tasm^ abhftd ari-nare§vara-samgba-sevan&-garjjad 

-gajemdra-rava-sutyidara-turya-nadah. I 
Sri-Harsa-deva iti Khottigadeva-Laksmim jagrdha yo 

yuclhi nag 4 da-sama-prat 4 pah (l 
(E. I, Vol. 1 , p. 237, V. 12.) 

3 Smita-jyotsn^aridrena vfepMhyena mukhendun 4 1 
^aSamsur vijayam yasya Rudap 4 ti-pati-striyah II 

(sarga XI, v, 8p, Navas°). 4 E. I., Voi, V, p. 179. 
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M^rasimha 11) by the strength of his arms (protected) 
the encampment of the emperor, when it was located 
at the city of M^nyakheta.” 

This Gahga prince was a contemporary of both 
Siyaka and Khottiga, as he began his reign in 963-4( A.D., 
and ended it between 973-4 A. D. ' Some scholars are 
of the opinion that the passage in question of the above 
record may be taken to refer to the struggle that took 
place between the R4strakh.ta Kakka II and Tailapa II, 
the founder of the new C^lukya empire in the Deccan. * 
But this view loses much of its strength if the whole 
situation is taken into consideration. It is an evident 
fact that Tailapa’s victory was immediately followed 
by the final extinction of the R^strakfita sovereignty 
and the establishment of a new Odlukya empire in the 
Deccan. In view of this, Siyaka’s success cannot be 
regarded as more than temporary. Hence jMtesimha’s 
boast of protecting the encampment of Mdnyakheta 
gains much more Justification, if it relates to the conflict 
between Siyaka and Khottiga. 

A critical review of all these courses of events 
brings home to us the fact that the Param^ras were 
mainly instrumental in working out the destruction 
of the mighty R^strakfita empire. They inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Khottiga on the banks of the 
Narmada, overran his kingdom, and finally pillaged 
and sacked the imperial city of Mlinyakheta. This 
undoubtedly pressed heavily upon the military resources 
of the R&strakfitas, which made it easier for Tailapa II 
to gain the throne of the Deccan by the annihilation 
of their power. At present, it is very difficult to 
determine precisely how much Siyaka profited by his 

1 E. I., Vol, V, p. 179- 

2 Ibid., p. 170 , footnote 3 . 
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southern expedition. During the reign of his son 
V&kpati and of his grand-son Bhoja, the upper courses 
of the Godavari formed the southern boundary of the 
Paramto kingdom. “ It is highly probable that the 
extension of the Paramto kingdom up to that limit was 
due to Slyaka. 

Slyaka was the real founder of the ParamAra king- 
dom, and the first imperial ruler of his family. Prom 
the position of a petty local chief, he succeeded by his 
ingenuity and military skill in occupying a place among 
the foremost rulers of his age. He left behind him a 
vast empire which extended on the north up to the 
Banswara State ; “ on the east to Bhilsa ; ^ on the south 
to the Godavari ; and on the west up to the Mahi. ^ 
Shortly after his return from the southern expedition, he 
seems to have abdicated his throne in favour of his son 
V^kpatirftja. Padmagupta tells us that in the latter 
part of his reign the king adopted the life of an ascetic, 
♦‘clothed himself in the grass-robe of a royal sage,” and 
devoted himself exclusively to the practice of austeri- 
ties, = Tadaja, was the name of his queen. ® Besides 
TAkpati he had another son, Sindhur^ja. He closed his 
reign some time between the years 970 and 973 A. D. 


1 Prabandhacintimani, p. 33 ; E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

2 E. I., VoL XIV, p. 295. 

3 This is inferred from the Khajuraho inscription (E. I,, 
Vol, I, p. 134, V, 45), which tells us that in the year 954 A. D„ 
Bh^svat, or Bhilsa, on the bank of the river of M 41 ava was the 
southern limit of the Candella kingdom. 

4 E. I., Vol. XIX, p, 236. 

5 Va§ikrtiksam 41 o yah k 8 am 4 m aty%at 4 m dadhan ( 
RajaSramam alamcakre rajarsih kusa-civarah || 

(Navas.®, Sarga XI, v, 88.) 

6 Ibid., V. 86. 
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VAKPATI II AND SINDHURAja 

vAkpati II. 

Two inscriptions of V^kpati’s reign have been 
discovered. 

The first " is dated V. S. 1031 = 974 A. D., and was 
issued from the royal residence at Ujjain. There was 
a Brahman philosopher named Vasant^cArya, son of 
Dhanikapap-dita, who was originally an inhabitant of 
Ahicchatra. King Vhkpatir^ja, who is described as 
paramabhatthraka mahhrhjhdhirhja, having bathed in the 
waters of the Siva lake, and worshipped the Lord of 
Everything, granted this Brahman philosopher the TadA.r “ 
by name Pipparikh for the spiritual merit of his parents 
as well as of himself. The village was situated on the 
bank of the Narmada, in the northern part of the bhoga 
of Gardabhap^nlya. It was bounded on the north by a 
small stream flowing into the ditch belonging to Oikhi- 
llika ; on the east by Ag^ravi,hal4 ; on the south by the 
Pishca-tirtha, and on the west by the Gardabha river. 
The record was executed by Kanhapaika, who is probably 
the same person as is mentioned in the grant of Siyaka, 
dated 969 A. B. ^ 

The second inscription is dated V. S. 1036 = 979 
A. D. It was issued from the royal camp at Bhagavat- 
pura, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. Its object 
is to record that the king Vltkpatir^ja, at the request 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 51 - 

2 Dr. Hall reads this as VadSr. 

3 E. I.. Vol. XIX, p. 236. 
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of Asini, th© wif© of his Mah&iS^dhanika Mah&ika, 
granted the village of Sembalapuraka, attached to 
the Tinisapadra-Twelve, with all the incomes accruing to 
it, to meet the expenses of the worship of the Bhattdrik^, 
the glorious Bhattesvarl at Ujjayani, and for the upkeep 
of her temple. The village, granted, was at that time 
held by the above mentioned Mah^ika. The inscription 
was written in the camp of Guiaapura, and the order was 
executed by Eudriditya. 

Of the places mentioned above, Ahicchatra is to be 

identified with the modern Adikot near Eamnagar in 
Rohilkhand. Oikhillikit is the modern Ohikalda, now a 
tract of land in the territory of Holkar. The Pis^catirtha 
retains to this day its ancient name. Mr. N. Janardana 
identifies the Gardabha river with the modern Khaja, 
now in the jurisdiction of the Raja of Dhar. ^ Guriapura 
probably the modern Godurpura, on the south bank of 
the Narmada. The rest of th© localities cannot now be 
identified. 

Mr. Yenkayya suggests that Vfikpatirdja mentioned 
in the Puskar inscription was probably the same person 
as Y&kpati-Munja 

Yfikpati bore the appellations of ^rivallabha and 

I Prthvivallabha, ^ which were the family epithets (birudas) 
of the imperial Rfistrakfi-tas of the Deccan. /^ Amogha- 
^arsa,® Utpala, and Munja were his other names. In 
&e Nagpur prasasti® he is described as Munja, and in the 
rest of the inscriptions of his dynasty he is mentioned as 

. I I. A., Vol. VI, p. so. 

2 A. S. I., 1909-10, p. 127. 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. SI ; Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

4 E. I., Vol. VIII, App. II, p. 2. 

5 I. A., Vol. VI, p. SI. 

6 E. I., Vol. II, p. 184, V. 23. 
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V&kpati. That V^kpati and Munja were names of 
one and the same king admits of no douht. King 
Arjunavarman, in his commentary on Amarusataka, 
known as Rasikasainjivinl, states that V^kpatir^ja, 
otherwise known as Munja, was one of his predecessors. * 
Similarly, there is ample evidence to prove his identity 
with the king Utpala. In the Navas^has^nka-oarita, in 
one place Viikpati is spoken of as the elder brother of 
Sindhuritja, who followed him (on the throne) after his 
death. ® But in another place, ^ where the history of the 
early Para mlira kings of Malwa is narrated, Sindhurfbja 
is reported to have mounted the throne of Utpalar^ja. 
Here the absolute omission of the name, V^kpatirlbja, by 
the poet proves the identity of the two. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the authorship of a verse 
ascribed to UtpalaiAja by the Kashmirian poet 
Ksemendrais attributed to Vftkpatir^ja by Vallabhadeva. * 

Merutunga tells an interesting story * in connection 
with the birth and early life of V^kpati. Simhadanta- 
bhata {i.e. Slyaka) was for a long time without any child. 
Munja was not, as a matter of fact, his own son. Once 
while the king was on his royal circuit, he came across 
a new-born child in a thicket of munja grass, whom he 
immediately picked up lovingly in his arms. He 
brought him up and intended to make him his 
successor. The child was given the name Munja, in 
memory of his discovery in the grass of that name. Some 
time later a son was born to the king, who was called 
Sindhula (i, e. SindhuiAja). This unexpected event, 

1 “Asmatpurvajasya V 4 kpatif&j 4 paran&mno Muiijadevasya.” 

2 Sarga I, w. 6-7 

3 Sarga XI, w. 92, lor. 

4 SubMsitavali, 3413. 

5 Prabandhacint 4 mani, p. 30, 
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however, did not shake the king’s affection for Munja, 
who made a great impression on his mind by his princely 
qualities Once he paid a surprise visit to the residence 
of Mufija, when the latter was in his bedchamber with 
his wife. The unexpected arrival of the king threw 
Muhja into confusion. He had no opportunity to get 
his wife out of the room, and in his excessive shyness 
he hid her behind a sofa to avoid the notice of the king, 
who came straight into the room, and told him at once 
the object of his visit. He related the whole story of 
his birth and adoption, and spoke of his present desire 
to make him finally his successor to the throne. Last 
of all he emphasised his wish that Munja should be 
friendly and affectionate towards his younger brother, 
Sindhurdja, and then left the palace, Shortly afterwards 
the coronation-ceremony of Munja was celebrated 
amidst great joy and festivity. It is said that 
subsequently Munja put his wife to death, lest she 
should carelessly betray the secret of his birth. 

At present we have no evidence to corroborate the 
above story. It may be that Styaka, finding himself 
childless in the early years of his life, adopted Munja as 
heir to his throne, and confirmed the arrangement 
even when some time after a son was born to him. 

With the accession of V^kpati, a new era dawned 
upon Malwa. A new spirit breathed through every 
sphere of life, and the country began to grow in wealth 
and riches. The consolidation of the empire was 
complete, and the government was based on a strong 
foundation. Henceforward the Paramitra kings did not 
limit their activities merely to the undertaking of 
military expeditious for conquest, but also directed 
their attention to the cultural development and social 
welfare of their subjects. It will be seen below how, 
under powerful monarchy, the people of Malwa grew 
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into a strong nation. EudrMitya was the king’s 
minister, ^ and MahMka, “ and the poet Dhanika ^ were 
respectively Mah^sMhanika and Mah4slbdhyapl(,la of 
his government. 

Having ascended the throne of Malwa, V^kpati 
seems to have directed his energy, in the first place, to 
the expansion of his kingdom. His territory was 
surrounded by a number of powerful ruling dynasties. 
He now launched a series of campaigns against them. 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS. 

The crowning achievement of Vlikpati was his 
victory over the Kalaouris who ruled over the northern 
part of the Central Provinces. The seat of their 
government was established at Tripuri. Their king 
Yuvar^ja II, who ruled from about 976 to 1000 A. D., 
was a contemporary of V&rkpati. His father Laksman.a 
entered into an alliance with Tailapa II by giving him 
his daughter Bonth^devi in marriage. * He also increas- 
ed the prosperity of his kingdom by successful military 
conq[uests. Having defeated the lord of Eosala, he 
despoiled him of a very costly effigy of K^liya, and 
when in the course of his military expeditions he reached 
the western shore of the sea, he earned spiritual merit 
by dedicating that image in the temple of Somesvara. ® 
Besides Tuvar^ja II, he had another son, ^amkaragaBia, 
who was his immediate successor on the throne, being 
later followed by Xuvarh,ja II. These two royal 

1 Prabandhac®, p. 33. 

2 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 160, 

3 H. H. Wilson, “Select Specimens of the Theater of the 
Hindas,” 1835, p. XX. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 296. 

5 E. I., Vol. I, p. 266, V. 63. 
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brothers appear to have been lacking in that military 
skill which had distinguished their father. As regards 
Tuvarlbja II, the panegyrists seem to delight in extolling 
only his religious activities, though some customary 
verses are offered to demonstrate his military achieve- 
ments. " 

It was when the Kalacuri government was in the 
hands of this weak ruler that Vftkpati marched against 
Oedij and Tuvar^ja, although he opposed him with all his 
armies, was signally defeated ; many of his officers were 
killed on the battlefield, and the whole of his kingdom 
lay prostrate before the Paramfiras. Vfikpati next 
directed his victorious troops towards Tripurt, the capital 
of the Kalacuris, and within a short time captured that 
city. The TJdayapur prasasti tells us that Vllkpati 
defeated Yuvarfija in battle, slaughtered his generals, 
and established his supremacy in Tripuri. “ This is 
corroborated in general by the Kauthem grants of the 
Ofilukya Vikramltditya V, in which it is stated that 
TJtpala destroyed the power of the Oaidyas, i <?. the 
people of Cedi. 

WARS WITH THE GUHILAS AND THE CAHAMANAS. 

V^kpati’s achievements in the north were also epoch 
-making. The Guhilas of Medfipata, or Mewar, were the 
first ohiect of his attack in that direction. In the last 
quarter of the tenth century A. D., they were governed 
by their king Saktikum^ra (977 A. D.), who was the son 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 269. 

2 Yuvaf 4 jam vijityAjau hatv^ tad-vahini-patin I 
Khadgam urdhvikrtam yena Tripury 4 m vijigisuna 1 ] 

(E.I.,Vol.I,p.’23S.,v, IS.) 

3 I. A., Vol. XVI,- p. 23, lines 41-42. 
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and successor of Narav^hana. " V&kpati probably came 
into conflict with this prince, and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon him. He destroyed his elephant forces, plundered 
jigh^ta (modern Ahar, near the Udaipur Railway Sta- 
tion), the capital of Mewar, and forced him to flee from 
his kingdom. In this predicament the Guhila prince, 
having been deprived of his throne, took shelter under 
the R&strakflta Hhavala of Hastikundi. “ This success 
tempted V^kpati to push his arms further west, and 
soon brought him into conflict with the C^hamAnas of 
Marwar. The C^ham^nas, under the rule of their king 
^obhita, had extended the boundaries of their kingdom 
up to Mount Abu, ^ by the forcible extirpation of its 
ruling chief. About this time ^obhita’s successor, 
Balir^ja, was on the throne of Marwar. V&,kpati seems 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 13. 

2 Dha(va)Io vasudh 4 -vyApi camdrad iva camdriki-nikarah || 
bhaniktv-Aghatam ghat 4 bhih prakatam iva madam Medapdte 
bhatin&m janye rijanya-janye janayati janatSjam ranam 
Mumjar^je (Sri)* mine (pra)naste harina iva bhiyi Gurjjarese 
vinaste tat-sainy^n&m sa(Sa)ranyo harir iva iarane yah Surinam 
va(ba)bhuva U 

(Bijapur inscription of Dhavala of Hastikundi, w. 9, 10. 
E. I., Vol. X, p. 20. (Bijapur lies on the route from Udaipur to 
Sirohi, near Mount Abu.) 

3 E. L, Vol. IX, p. 75, V. 7. 

4 In the Sevadi copper-plates of the Cahamana Ratnapila, 
dated Sam 1176, Sobhita or ^ohita is designated as the lord 
of Dhiri (E, I., Vol. XI, p. 309, v. 5). I think it is an engraver’s 
mistake for "Thara”, which was the most celebrated city in 
Marwar during the latter part of the 12th century A. D. 
Professor Kielhorn suggests that it was the capital of that 
country. The Moharaja-parijaya, an allegorical play, was 
first acted at Thirapadra-pura, during the -reign of the Gujarat 

king Ajayapila (1172-1176 A. D.). 3 5 3 9 
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first to have wrested from him Mount Abu * and the 
southern part of his dominion as far as Kiraduj which 
lies sixteen miles north-west of Balmer, in the Jodhpur 
State. The Kauthem grant of the CMukya Vikraml,ditya V 
records that, at the approach of Utpala, the people 
of Marwar trembled. “ A stray verse of Padmagupta, 
probably composed shortly after the death of Vfikpati, 
tells us that the king’s fame still caused the pearls to 
dance in the necklaces of the women of Marwar, where 
his servant got a strong footing. ^ 

Ylbkpati now divided this newly conquered territory 
among the princes of the royal family of Dhk^. He 
established his son, Aranyar^ja, in the province of 
Arbuda or Abu, set up his other son, Oandana, in Jalor, 
and entrusted to his nephew, Dfisala, the government of 
Bhinmal, whose authority extended up to Balmer on the 
west. ♦ Having thus secured a strong footing, he seems 

*‘Yad adya Maru-mamdaIa-Kamal 3 rraukha-mamdana-kar- 
pura-patr-Stnkura-Th 4 r 4 padrapura-pariskara-Kumara-vih 4 ra-kro- 
(Jalamkira-Sr i-vira-Jinesvara-y 4 tra-mahotsava-prasatp ga-samga- 
tam.” (Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1880-8 1, by Prof. Eielhorn, p. 33. ) 

1 There is no direct evidence to prove that Vakpati ever 
conquered Mount Abu. But his conquests of Mewar and 
Marwar imply the conquest of Abu, which lies between them. 

2 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 

3 Tatra sthitam sthitimatci. varadeva daivSd 
bhrtyena te cakita-cittam iyamtyahini 1 
Utkampini stana-tate harineksaqinara 
Harin pra^arttayati yatra bhavat-pratHpah || 

“There (i. e. in Marwar), O good king (i. e. the king of 
Malwa), thy servant got a footing, as fate would have it, and 
there he remained so many days, curious at heart-there, where 
tey fame sets dancing the pearls on the quivering breasts of the 
deer-eyed women.” (J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, p. 1 73 -) 

4 Ante, Chapter I, pp. 19 ff., vide Chapters IX & X. 
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to have made an attempt to conquer NaddMa^Nadol), 
the capital of the Ofthamftnas, But his rival Balir^ja 
showed himself equal to the occasion and successfully 
defended his territory. The Sundha hill inscription tells 
us that he dispersed the army of Munja. ‘ This defeat 
of the Baram&ras must have taken place some time after 
982 A. D., a date which falls in the reign of Balirfija’s 
grandfather, Laksmana. ’’ 

WAR WITH THE HUN AS. 

About this period V^kpati seems to have led an 
expedition against the Hiapias and to have won a 
complete victory over them. The Kauthem grant tells 
us that Utpala destroyed the lives of the Hujo.as. ^ 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Some time after his conquest of Southern Marwar, 
VIbkpati involved himself in a war with the Caujukyas 
of Gujarat. * The Caulukya MAlaiAja I, who ruled 
from 941 to 997 A. D,, was his contemporary. ® At the 
approach of the Param&,ras, the Oaujukya armies became 
terrified. Mfilar^ja tried to oppose the advance of his 
enemies, but was miserably worsted in the resultant 
battle. Hard pressed by the victors, he fled with his 

1 ..BalirSjadevo Yo Mumjar&ja-va(ba)la-bhamgam 

acikarat tam......v. 7, E. I., Vol. IX, p. 75. 

2 A. S. I., 1907-8, p. 228. 

3 I, A,, Vol. XVI, p, 23, lines 41-43. 

4 A verse of Padraagupta recounts that Vikpati established 
his authority over Marwar before his fight with the Gurjaras, 
J. BorBr., Vol. XVI, p, 173 ; I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 

5 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 156 j I. A., Vol. LVIII, p. 234. 
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family into the desert of Marwar. His armies, bereft of 
a leader and guide, knowing not what to do, sought 
refuge with the R^strakhta Dhavala of Hastikunidi. 
The Bijapur inscription tells us that when the power of 
the lord of the Gdrjaras was shattered as the result of 
his terrible fight with the king Munja, his armies sought 
protection from Dhavala, who immediately gave them 
adeqiuate shelter. " Now Mfilarhja’s miseries knew no 
bounds. He passed his days in extreme hardship with- 
out food or drink. The forlorn condition to which the 
Gurjjara king was reduced, is very touchingly described 
by Padmagupta in the following verses : 

“He neither eats food nor drinks water ; he keeps 
not the society of women ; he lies on the sand, puts 
from him all worldly pleasures, and courts the hottest 
sun. O Lion of the House of M^lava, it seems to me 
that this Gfirjiara king is doing penance in the forests of 
Marwar because he is eager to obtain an atom of that 
prasdda which is the dust of your feet.” 

“The silly Gfirjjara queen, as she wanders terror 
-stricken in the forest, ever and anon casts her eyes on 
her husband’s sword, to see if there be no water there, 
for often in the past she has heard the bards say ‘Great 

I I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. V 4 kpati died some 
time before 997 A. D. Hence the Gurjara king mentioned in 
this verse was, in all probability, Mular 4 ja I, who ruled from 
941 to 997 A. D. The latest known inscription of his reign is 
dated 995 A. D. (E. I., Vol. X, p. 76.) 

The expression "GhrjjareSe vinaste” referred to in the same 
verse must be taken to mean "the power of the lord of the 
Gurjjaras having been destroyed,” It should not be considered 
as referring to the death of Mular 4 ja I, who is reported to have 
been killed by the C 4 ham 4 na Vigrahar 4 ja of S 4 kambhari. 
(Hammiramah 4 k 4 vya. I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 59,) 
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King, the hosts of your foes .have been engulfed in the 
battle stirred up by your sword’s edge (or torrent).’’ " 

WAR AGAINST LITA. , 

The conq^uest of Northern Gujarat offered a fresh 
inducement to V4kpati to continue his military policy 
in the west.' lie ■ seems next , to have turned his arms 
against the Mta country, which comprised the land 
between the rivers Mahi aud Tapti. B^rappa, a member 
of the Oaulukya race and the general of the Karn^ta 
king Tailapa II, was at that time its ruler. ^ V^kpati 

I J, Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, pp. 173 , 174 . 

(i) ahilrara na karoti n4mbu pibati strainam na samsevate 

sete yat sikat^su muktaVisaya^ camd^tapam sevate i 
Tvat-piId-Ubja-rajah-prasMa-kanik^l^bhonmukhas tanmarau 
manye Millava-simha Gurjara-patis-tivram tapas tapyate. {| 
(ii) magniini dvisatiin kukini samare tvat-khadga-dh^r^kule 

n4thilsmini>iti batpdivdci bahuso deva Sriit4yi^m pura 1 
miigdh4 Gurjara-bhumip^Ia-mahisi praty4§aya p4thasah 

k4int4re caktt4 vimumcati muhuli patyuh krp4ne drsau. {l 
(There seems to be a pun on Dh4r4 in the above verse.) 
These verses of Parimala are quoted by the Kashmirian 
poet Ksemendra in his “Aucity4Iamk4ra’\ As has been noticed 
very often^ Padmagupta, whose other name was Parimala, was a 
court poet of V4kpati and his immediate successor Sindhuraja 
(Navas'^., Sarga I, vv. 6 , 7)- The poet in the above verses, as 
quoted by Ksemendra, intends to glorify the achievements of a 
Malwa king, who established his authority in Marwar and who 
was dead at the time when these verses were composed. Only 
Vikpati is known to have carried his victorious arms into 
Marwar. Having been pressed hard by his forces, Mularaja and 
his armies fled into the north, and took refuge with Dhavala, 
whose territory lay just on the eastern border of Marwar. In 
these circumstances the Malwa king referred to in these stray 
verses of Parimala is, in all likelihood, V4kpati. 

^ Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part L, p. 159 , " 
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seems to have gone to war with him and to have won a 
decisive victory. The Udayapur prasasti records his 
victory over the people of L^ta. * 

These conquests made Vflkapati master for some 
time of an extensive territory which comprised the 
Kalacuri kingdom on the east, Gujarat and L&ta on the 
west, and Mewar and southern Marwar on the north. 
But none of these newly conquered provinces, except 
southern Marwar, remained long under the control of 
the Paramfbras. The Oaulukyas and the Ealacuris 
regained their territories within a very short time, and 
ruled them quite independently. The cause of YAkpatfs 
failure to establish his paramount sovereignty over them 
is not very far to seek. He required a large army and 
resources to maintain his authority over them, but he 
could not meet these demands, as he had to array all his 
forces on the southern frontier of his kingdom to keep in 
check the progress of the newly established O^lukya 
government. 

The IJdayapur prasasti “ relates V^kpatfs victory over 
the Colas and the Keralas. The contemporary Cola kings 
were Madhur^ntaka-Uttamacola (969-985 A. B.) and 
Rltjarlbja I (985-1012 A. D,). 3 Nothing is known as to 
the name of the prince who was on the throne of the 
Cera country about this time. 

WAR WITH THE CALUKYAS OF KARNAtA. 

The final overthrow of the Hfbstrakfita empire in 
the Beccan was almost co-eval with the accession of 

1 Karn^ta-L^ta-Kerala-Cola-^iro-ratna-r^i-pada-kamalah | 
yas ca pranayi-gan^thita-dSt 4 kalpadrumaprakhyah || 

(E. I., Vol. I, p, 235, V. 14.) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VIII, App II, p. 2?. 
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The king TJtpala referred to here, was none other than 
V4kpati. Besides this particular invasion, he seems to 
have launched several more campaigns against the 
Beccan, and in most cases to have achieved successful 
results, Merutimga tells us that, before the final termi- 
nation of the war, Munja defeated Tailapa six times. ’ 
The Udayapur prasasti also records his victory over the 
Karn^ta army. “ But all these preliminary victories 
gained by him, could not break down the strength of the 
C41ukyas. Now the glorious period of his reign had 
passed and the day of his fall was fast approaching. 
The sun which rose with a thousand beams in the east, 
now became pale just before its setting. In the last 
battle the glorious Munja, a king of unprecedented 
valour, fell a captive in the hands of Tailapa, and 
having passed his days in endless miseries, suffered 
execution in the camp of his enemy. The tale of his 
extreme sufferings, which tradition handed on through 
the years to succeeding generations, at last excited 
emotion and pity in the heart of the Jaina teacher, 
Merutufiga, who flourished in the 13th century A. D., and 
found appropriate expression in his ‘Munja-Prabandha’. 
He narrates that Munja, being constantly harassed by 
the raiders of Tailapa, determined to invade his kingdom. 
His minister, Eudrlbditya, who was then suffering from 
some ailment, tried to dissuade him from his proposed 
undertaking, but finding him sternly set upon his 
purpose, requested him not to cross the Godavari. In 
this connection he reminded the king of an old saying 
which predicted misfortune to any Malwa king who 
should ever cross that river in the course of a military 
excursion. 

I PrabandhacintAmani, p 33, 

^ Ante p. 56, footnote 
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His repeated success in warfare made Munja over- 
confident of victory on this occasion also. He paid no 
heed to the good advice of his minister, and having 
marched a long way at last pitched his camp on the other 
side of the Godavari. When Rudrfbditya heard that the 
king had thus deliberately flown in the face of his 
counsel, he ascended his funeral pyre, preferring death 
to the shock of seeing the frightful calamity he felt to 
be awaiting his beloved master. Shortly afterwards 
Munja confronted his enemies, and a fierce battle 
ensued. But his destiny was sealed, and he paid the 
penalty for rejecting the warning of his far-sighted 
minister, by defeat and capture at the hands of Tailapa, 
who had gained his success by fraudulent methods. 

Now his sufferings knew no bounds. He was tied 
with a rope, confined in a wooden cage, and thrown into 
the prison of Karnflta, His other ministers, who had 
arrived subsequently, dug a secret tunnel and made all 
arrangements for his escape ; but, owing to his foolish- 
ness and indiscretion, their efforts on his behalf com- 
pletely failed. During the short period of his incarcera- 
tion, he fell in love with Mpplllavati, a sister of Tailapa, 
who was detailed to attend him in prison, and to her he 
disclosed the arrangements made by his ofldcers for his 
escape, requesting her to follow him to his own country. 
But the lady betrayed the trust confided in her and 
reported the matter to her brother, the king. This made 
Tailapa more revengeful and heartless than before. He 
ordered his servants to bind the captive king with cords 
and to lead him from door to door to beg his daily meal. 
Thus, having been reduced to an object of scorn, the 
Paramfira king, who once held sway over a vast tract of 
land, walked through the streets of his enemy’s city with 
a begging bowl in his hand. The endless sorrows of his 
heart poured through the silent tears of his eyes and 
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often in the form of deep sighs. In his extreme agony 
Muhja bewailed his lot and at intervals cried aloud^ — 

“I have lost my elephants and chariots. I have lost 
my horses ; I have lost my footmen, servants have I 
none. 

“So, RudrMitya, sitting in heaven, invite me, eager 
to join you.” 

On another occasion, while begging, he thus address- 
ed a woman who had jeered at his miserable plight. 

“Foolish fair one, do not show pride, though you see 
me with a little pot in my hand. 

“Munja has lost fourteen hundred and seventy-six 
elephants. 

“Do not be distressed, 0 Monkey, that I was ruined 
by her ; 

“Who has not been ruined by women, B,lima, Eltvana, 
Munja and others ?” 

“Do not weep, 0 my jailor, that I should have been 
made to wander by her, 

“Only by casting a sidelong glance, much more when 
she drew me by the hand. 

“If I had had at first that discretion which was 
produced too late, 

“Says Munja, 0 Mrn^lavati, no one would have cast 
an obstacle in my path. 

“Munja, that treasury of glory, lord of elephants, 
king of the land of Avanti. 

“That creature who was long ago produced as the 
dwelling-place of Sarasvatl, 

“He has been captured by the lord of Karp^ta, owing 
to the wisdom of his ministers, 

“And has been impaled on a stake ; alas ! perplexing 
are the results of Karma.” * 

I Prabandhacint&mani, pp. 34, 35. 
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The ofiS.eers of the Clilukya king, thus leading Muhja 
through the streets for a long time, at last brought him 
to the place of execution. They severed his head from 
his body, moistened it with thick sour milk, and 
fixed it on a stake in the courtyard of the royal 
palace. 

In this way Tailapa wreaked his vengeance upon his 
stubborn enemy, and Munja was relieved of his untold 
miseries. 

Merutufiga’s version of V^kpati’s overthrow and 
execution, which we have just given, is corroborated in 
its main details by the epigraphie account of the 
O^lukyas. The Kauthem grant of Vikram4ditya V‘ 
records that Utpala was cast into prison by his grand- 
father, Tailapa. The Gadag inscription “ of Vikram&, 
-ditya VI boasts that the valiant Munja was slain by that 
monarch’s remote predecessor, Tailapa II. The A’in-i- 
Akbari also corroborates this assertion by stating that 
Munja lost his life in the wars of the Deccan. ^ 

In this fight with the Param^ras, Tailapa was 
probably helped by his feudatory Bhillama II, who 
ruled in Southern Khandesh, on the border of the 
Paramltra kingdom. “ The Sangamner copper plate of 
this Y^tdava chief states that he crushed the military 
force of the great king Munja and “thereby made the 

1 Huna-pr^na-hara-pratapa-dahano yatra-trasan-M 4 ravas 
Caidya-cchedy akhila-ksam^jaya-naya-vyutpanna-dhir 

Utpalah 

Yenatyugra-ra#gra.dar§ita-va (ba) Ia-pr 4 curyya 
-sauryodayah karag^ra-nivesital? kavi-vrs^ yam vartjnayan 

ghurnni (rnna) te. etc. 

(I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-43 ) 

2 E. L, Vol. XV, p. 350, v. 2. 

3 P. 276. Jarrett _ 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt, II, p. 5^3 5 !•> VoL XIX, p. 69* 
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goddess of fortune observe the vow of a chaste W'oman 
in the home of the illustrious EaijLarahgabhiraa.' ” 

Bhillama’s father Va^diga was a feudatory of the 
RfistraMta Srsnarlbja. “ It is very likely that after the 
fall of the Rastrakhtas this YMava family transferred 
its allegiance to the new Ofllukya government. Tailapa II, 
Munja’s adversary, had the appellation of Ahavamalla, 
which is almost synonymous with Rajaarangabhima. 
Taking all these things into consideration, Professor 
Kielhorn identifies Raniarafigabhima with Tailapa II. 
Rr. Barnett does not support this view, but, if Professor 
Kielhorn is right, the above verse of the Sangamner 
plate is significant in as much as it makes clear the fact 
that Vfikpati was the main obstacle in the w'^ay of 
Tailapa’s founding a Cfilukya empire in the Deccan, and 
his subsequent defeat and death alone made it possible 
for the latter to establish a permanent sovereignty. In 
this circumstance it is not quite impossible that Vfikpati 
who had persistently troubled the O^lukya king for more 
than twenty years, fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
latter in the manner described by Merutunga, 

Amitagati completed his Subh^sitaratnasamdoha in 
V. S. 1050=993 A. D., when Munja was on the throne of 
Malwa. 3 Tailapa II, the destroyer of Munja, died shortly 
before 998 A. D. ^ Hence the execution of the Paramfira 
king must have taken place between these two dates 

1 (Sve) n^riti •karS,la-k&la-ra(ca)nS-candi,si)-c!andena yo 
hatva Mutpja-mah 4 -nypa pranayinim saingrama-ramgiiu- 
gane laksmitn amvu (mbu) dhi-mekhalA-valayita-(ksma) 
varttintm pr&payad bh-ftpa-sri-Ranaramgabhiina-bhavana 
sa.ksa.t-kula-stri-vratam H (E. I., Vol. II, p. 3i8, lines 40-42). 

2 Bom. Gaz„ Vol. I, Part II, p. 512-13. 

3 Z. D. M. G., Vols. 59 & 61 ; K^vyamaia series. No. 82, 
ed. by Bhavadatta ^^stri & Parab, Bombay, 1903. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 432. 
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Vakpati’s great ambition for military conquest did 
not make him unmindful of the internal development of 
his kingdom. He was himself a great poet, and granted 
without stint enormous bounties to those who devoted 
their lives to literary work. By his liberal patronage, 
unvarying devotion to the goddess of learning, and rich 
contributions, he brought about a renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature in Malwa. Padmagupta was his chief court 
-poet ’ ; Hhananjaya, Bhatta Halltyudha, Bhanika, 
Dhanap^a, ^obhana, and other poets ® flourished under 
his beneficent patronage. 

He excavated many beautiful tanks in Malwa, one 
of which, situated at Dh^rfi,, is still called after his name 
Munjasdgara. He is also said to have built many 
temples and embankments at Ujjain, Maheshwar, Onker- 
Mfindh4t4 and Dharmapuri. 

V^kpati was a paternal ruler whose efiSLcient adminis- 
tration greatly endeared him to his subjects. As a 
warrior, as a poet, and as an architect, he far excelled 
many of his contemporaries. By his successful achieve- 
ments in various walks of life, he enhanced the name 
and fame of his family and illumined the country over 
which he ruled. His commanding personality and 
mighty valour won high laurels for him. The strength 
of his powerful armies humbled the pride of the peoples 
of Oedi, L4ta, Marwar, Gujarat, and Mewar. Merutupga 
states that Tailapa II won his victory over this Param^ra 
king by fraudulent methods and not by the superiority 
of his military power. In these circumstances Yfikpati’s 
failure in the south does not in any way prejudice his 
fame as a gallant soldier and good general. His death 
was a real loss to his kingdom. It was deeply felt by 

I Navas4has&aka-carita, Sarga I, v. 6. 

^ Vide Chapter VIII, 
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his subjects whose lamentations seem to be voiced in the 
following lines of Padmagupta, — 

“0 hill of the river of Love, 

O crest-jewel of Mngs, 

O store of the ambrosia of goodness, 

O milky ocean of wit, 

O lover of TJj jay ini, 

O thou who wert a manifest God of Love to 

young women, 

0 kinsman of the good, Moon of the arts, where, 

0 king, art thou gone ? Wait for me” “ 

sindhurAja. 

Though Vl,kpati had two sons, Ara^yarfija “ and 
Candana, ^ who were appointed governors of Mount Abu 
and Jalor respectively, the succession to the throne fell 
to his younger brother Sindhurija. This was probably 
done in pursuance of the arrangement made by Siyaka II 
just before his abdication. The Prabandhas tell us 
that Bhoja was the immediate successor of Munja, and 
deny the intervention of SindhurAja as a ruler between 
them. In this connection, they narrate a story to the 
effect that the two brothers Munja and SindhurAja were 
for a long time at enmity with each other and that the 
feud ended finally with the lifelong imprisonment of 

1 H& srmg^ra-taraipgini kulagire h 4 raja-cAd 4 mane 
Hi saujanya-sudhi-nidhina haha hi vaidagdhya 

-dugdhodadhe ( 

Hi devOjjayini-bhujatnga yuvatl-pratyaksa Kandarpa hi 
Hi sad-bimdhava hi kalimrtakara kvisi pratiksasva nah || 

(J. Bom. Br., Vol. XVI, p. 174.) 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. II. 

3 An unpublished inscription, vide post. Chapter X. 

4 Prabandhacintimani, p. 36, 
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the latter. ' But the discovery of a large number of 
authentic documents prove the baselessness of this state- 
ment, At least five dynastic inscriptions stand to prove 
that Sindhuritja was the immediate successor of Vlikpati, 
and none of them gives the slightest hint of unfriendly 
relations between the two brothers. Padmagupta, in 
the Navas^has^fika-carita,* while concluding his remarks 
on Vijkpati, relates that “he (i. e. VAkpati), when in 
course of time set out for the city of the husband 
of Ambika, laid the earth on the arm of this { Sindh urdja) 
which is marked by scars of the bowstring.” On this 
Professor Buhler rightly remarks that, ^ “strictly inter- 
preted, this sentence would mean that he made his 
brother ‘YuvaiAja’ (heir-apparent) on his deathbed, and 
solemnly appointed him his successor. But considering 
that we know V^kpati’s manner of death, this view is not 
admissible. But the passage may indicate that Sindhu- 
rdja had become ‘Yuvarlbja’ some time before VAkpati’s 
fatal expedition.” 

SindhuiAja assumed the appellations of KumftranA 
rAyana and Navasdhas^nka, He is generally described 
by Padmagupta as Avantisvara, Param^ra-mahlbhrt, and 
M^lavar^ja. Yasobhata, who was also known as 
Ram^ngada, was his chief minister. 

No inscription of Sindhur&ja’s reign has yet been 
discovered. Our main source of evidence is the Nava- 
sAhasdnka-carita of Padmagupta. The object of this 
book is to record, in the form of a story, some of the 

1 Forbes’ R 4 s MAl^, Edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 1924, 
Vol. I, p. 85. 

2 puram k41a-kramat tena prasthiten Ambik^kpateh | 

maurvi-kinMkavaty asya prthvi dosni-nivesM 11 

(Sarga XI, v. 98). 

3 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 165. 

4 Navas°, Sarga I, vv. 6, II, 1O2, i, I 5 > 2, Si> 3 > * 9 ' 
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incidents leading to the marriage of the king with the 
Nliga princess, Sas'iprabhfi,. The narrative runs that, once 
upon a time, when the king Navasfihasfbhka, accompanied 
hy his minister Ramtogada, was engaged on a hunting 
expedition on the Vindhya mountain, he saw at a 
distance a very beautiful spotted antelope, wearing a 
gold chain round its neck. The king, in order to secure 
it, shot an arrow at the animal which at once pierced it. 
The antelope speedily fled away with the arrow still 
sticking into its body. The king intended to follow it, 
but was dissuaded by his minister, who persuaded him 
to take sufficient rest for the day. Next morning, the king 
in the course of his fruitless pursuit after the wounded 
antelope, met with a swan carrying a string of pearls in 
its beak, on the bank of a lotus-pond. With a little 
effort he obtained possession of that necklace, inscribed 
on which he discovered the name Sas'iprabh^. This 
excited in him a strong desire for the acquaintance of 
the owner of the ornament. 

Sasiprabhd was the daughter of the Nagk prince 
^ankhapltla, and she was very fond of wandering about 
on the Harasaila, on the Malaya mountain, and on the 
Him^cala. This princess of surpassing beauty, in the 
course of one of her excursions on the spur of the 
Vindhya mountain known as Kusum^vacffla, had to stay 
on the sandbank of the ^asftakasffti. ‘ There, one day, 
she found her pet animal, the spotted antelope, wounded 
by an arrow which still remained embedded in its body, 
and on which was engraved the name “Navlna-sffchasltnka 
Sindhur^Ja.” ® She reflected that the king who styled 

I the Narmada or RevS. 

3 Navina-S4hasankasya kimadev^krter ayam 
M^lavaika-mrgMkasya Sindhur4jasya s^yakah n 

(Navas°, Sarga VI. v, II), 
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himself a “new Slbhas^ita” must be one of high rank 
and authority. She felt a strong desire to meet him, 
and this secret desire of her heart was made known to 
her attendants. 

The Nliga maiden Pdtal^,, a member of the princess’s 
retinue, while searching in the mountain woods for the 
lost necklace of her mistress, which had been carried off 
by a swan, probably in mistake for a lotus-root, came 
upon the king and conducted him forthwith to ^asi- 
prabh^. The princess instantly fell in love with him, 
and he with her. 

But to his disappointment, the princess and her 
attendants were immediately carried away miraculously 
to the N&ga capital Bhogavati, in the underworld. The 
king, enamoured as he was of the beauty of the princess, 
determined to secure her hand at any cost. In company 
with his minister, he appealed to the goddess Narmada for 
assistance in discovering the princess’s where abouts, and 
the goddess told him that ^asiprabh^ was the daughter of 
the N^ga king, ^ahkhap^la, whose hereditary enemies 
were the demons (Asuras), The demon-king, Vajrlinku&, 
had his capital at Ratn^vati, which lay at a distance of 
50 gavyuti from that place, i. e. from the bank of the 
l^armada. ^ankhap^la declared that he would give the 
hand of his daughter to the hero who should be able to 
secure the golden flower lying in the pond attached to the 
pleasure-house of the demon-king, and should present it, 
as an ornament for her ear. It was evident that no one 
could fulfil such a condition as that without first breaking 
the power of Vajr4ukusa. 

Sindhur5,ja determined, at any rate, to undertake an 
expedition against the demon-king. The difficulties in 
the way, and the knowledge that many a king before 
him had met with signal failure in similar attempts, 
could not deter him from his enterprise. On this occasion 
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he was helped by the VidyMharas, under their prince 
Sasikhanda, whose father was ^ikhandaketu, and by the 
NAgas under their general, Eatnacdda. The allied armies 
in the course of their onward inarch, first pitched their 
camp on the bank of the Trim^rgagA, ' i. e. Gahgd, and 
subsequently halted in a forest on the outskirts of 
Ratndvati. 

On the refusal of Vajr^nkusa to hand over the lotus 
-flower in friendly fashion, Sindhur&Ja launched a terrible 
attack upon the demon armies. A fierce battle ensued, 
in which the minister Ramlifigada lost his life at the 
hand of Visvtokusa, the son of the demon-king. “ Sindhu- 
r^ja, however, ultimately succeeded in defeating and 
killing Vajrli.nkusa. He conquered his capital and readily 
took possession of the golden lotus. 

Having entrusted the charge of the province to 
Ratnaefida, he then proceeded to Bhogavatl. The NAga- 
king received him with great respect, and made him a 
valuable gift of a crystal "^iva-lidga,” and his marriage 
with the princess Sasiprabh& was celebrated with great 
rejoicings and festivity. 

This is the sum and substance of Padmagupta’s 
HavasAhas^flka-carita. In the first quarter of the 13th 
century A. I), the poet Madana wrote the PArijdta- 
manjari, the object of which was to represent in the 
form of a drama the course of events leading to the 
union of his patron king, Arjunavarman, with the 
Gurjara princess, VijayaM. Though the whole plot is 
based on a myth, its historical background has now been 
proved by the discovery of a number of inscriptions. ^ 

1 NavasahasMka-carita, Sarga 14, v, 85 ; Gaiigd-varnana, 
ibid., vv. 79-87. 

2 Navas° Sarga XVII, v. 60. 

3 Vide Chapter VII, 
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As regards Navas&hastoka-carita, we have also 
sufficient reason to believe that it represents a solid 
historical fact in the garb of a romantic story. The poet 
expressly tells us that the object of his narrative is to 
record the life-story of Sindhur^ja, which he has 
undertaken, not from motives of poetic pride, but at the 
command of his master. * That the book has something 
of an historical character, and is not purely fantastic pane- 
gyric, is further proved by the fact that the death of the 
minister Eamtogada at the hands of the demon -prince is 
mentioned in the narrative, though it could safely have 
been omitted without any material injury to the 
plot. Professor Buhler remarks ® that “the story which 
Padmagupta relates in his Wavas^has^hka-carita with 
the peculiar breadth of the Mah^k^vyas, has, without 
doubt, a historical background, Not only did the hero 
of the poem, king Sindhur&ja, really exist, the other 
people too, who appear in the poem as N9,gas, Yidy^- 
dharas, Asuras, etc., have played a part as comrades or 
enemies of the king. Meanwhile, it will be difficult 
to fix the true names and positions of the historical 
characters which appear in Padmagupta, and must be 
left to others.” 

I will now endearour to trace the main historical 
outline upon which the plot is based. 

I fa) etad vinidra-kumuda-dyuti-padmaguptah 
^ri-Sindburaja-nrpates caritain babandha 

(GranthapraSasti, Verse I.) 
(b) yac c4palam kirn api mandadhiyi mayaivam 
ftsutritam narapate Navas&hasinka i 
fl.jfi.aiva hetur iha te ^ayani-krtogra 
rfljanya-tnauli-kusumfl na kavitva-darpah ti 

(Grantha-praSasti, v. 4 .) 


2 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 154. 
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Having eliminated the apparent mythical portions, 
we get the following facts in the narrative on which to 
base our enq[mry. 

There was a N&ga king whose capital was at Bhoga- 
vatl ; he was a contemporary of Sindhur&,ja, and he had a 
daughter named Sasiprabhlt. The family to which the 
N%a king belonged were devout worshippers of ^iva. 
The demons, whose territory was apparently quite close 
to that of the N&gas, were hereditary enemies of the 
latter. 

In ancient Indian literature, the demons (Asuras) 
represent the non- Aryan population. The capital of 
this particular branch of the non- Aryan tribe was at 
Ratn^vatl, which was situated four gavyhtis or about two 
hundred miles south of the Narmada, which Sindhurh^ja 
had to reach after crossing the “Trimhrgagd”. This 
river is to be identified, in all probability, either with 
the Penganga or with the Wainganga, both of which 
are tributaries of the Godavari. It will be seen below 
that the poet very likely meant the latter. Though the 
actual name of the demon country is not mentioned, 
the king’s name, Vajr4nkusa, suggests that the country 
was, in all likelihood, that known as Vajra. In ancient 
literature Vajranagara is mentioned as the name of the 
capital of a demon prince named Vajranhbha. == The 
Eastern C^lukya VijayMitya (A. D, 799-843) and his 
grandson Gunaga-Vijay&ditya (A. D. 844-888) bore the 
epithet “Tribhuvantokusa”, which means “Elephant-goad 
of the three worlds.’’ ’ The name of the demon prince 
who killed the minister Ram^gada was Vis'vMkus'a, 
which with a slight difference conveys the same meaning 
as “Tribhuvantokusa”. Eollowing this, Vajrtokusa 

1 M. Williams Sanskrit Dictionary, p, 879. 

2 I, A., Vol. XX, pp. 100-02. 



might be taken to mean “The Elephant-goad of the 
country of Vajra.” There was a large wood in this 
Vajra country, through which Sindhur^ja had to pass 
before he finally entered its capital, Eatn&,vati. Ratn&- 
vatl is described by the poet as a place full of gems. ‘ 

The ancient name of the modern Wairagarh, in the 
Chanda District, Central Provinces, was Vajra or Vajrli- 
gadh. ^ It lies about two hundred miles south of 
the course of the Narmada where it leaves the 
eastern border of the Paramfira kingdom. It is separat- 
ed from the western and northern tracts of the Central 
Provinces by the Wainganga. The usual route from 
Malwa to Vajra is crossed by this tributary just by the 
latter country. In early times Vajra was famous for its 
diamond mines. ^ In the Burhfin-i-Ma’fisir, + it is stated 
that in the year 1474 A. D., Sult&n Mufiammad Sh^h II, 
son of Sultftn Hum^yfin Shfih, ruler of the Bahmani 
kingdom, being aware of the existence of a diamond 
mine in the district of Wairagarh, sent his general 
’A-dil Kh^n to conquer it from its ruler Jatak Il^ya. On 
the approach of the Muhammadan army Jatak Efiya 
submitted, and the Sultfin enriched his treasury with the 
diamonds that were taken from this conquered province. 
The A’ln-i-Akbarl also speaks of a ^ diamond mine in 
Bir§,gad [i. e. Vajrfigadh), which was under the dominion 
of the Mughal emperor, Akbar. In the Kuruspal stone 
inscription ® the Nfiga Somesvara (A. D. 1097) is described 
as the “diamond-piercer” (Vajra-bhedaka), from the fact 

1 Navas°, Sarga XVII, v. 74. 

2 E. I., Vol. X, p. 27. 

3 A. S. I. (Cun ), Vol. VII, p. 129, 

4 I. A., Vol. XXVIII, p. 2S6. 

5 Jarrett, pp. 229-230. 

6 E. I., Vol. X, p. 30, v. Ip. 
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that he conquered the 'country of Vajra. There was 
also a big forest in that locality which contained a large 
number of wild elephants. E^jendra Cola 1(1012- 
104(2 A. D.) carried off many herds of elephants from 
VaiiAgaram, which is the same as Vajr^ga^h. * 

As regards the ancient rulers of this country, the 
local tradition informs us that a lini of M^na or M^ni, 
apparently an aboriginal tribe, ruled there for a certain 
period of time. In the Settlement Report ” of the 
Chanda District, within the jurisdiction of which 
Wairagarh is situated, Mr. Louis Smith states that the 
Gonds conquered this country about 870 A. D., prior to 
which it was under the sway of the Mtoa princes. But 
this view has been refuted in the Chanda District 
Gazetteer of 1909, where it has been pointed out that 
the Gonds came into possession of that part of the 
country in the 13th or lith century A. D, If this proves 
to be true, then, during the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries A. D., the country of Vajra and its neighbour- 
hood were certainly under the dominion of the non-Aryan 
Ml,na kings, who are admitted to have preceded the 
Gonds there. That Vajra formed a separate province 
under its own rulers about this period, admits of no 
doubt. The Ratanpur inscription ^ of the Kalacuri 
J4jailadeva, dated IIU A. D., tells us that the king 
received annual presents from the chiefs of the Mandalas 
of VaMgara and others 

Thus from all these facts we find that Padmagupta’s 
description of the demon country corresponds in the 
main with that of the ancient territory of Vajra. 

1 S. I. I., Vol. Ill, p. 127. 

2 1869, p. 61. 

3 E. I., Vol, I, p. 33, 
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On the south-eastern border of Vajra lies the modern 
Bastar state, which was under the sway of a N§,ga 
dynasty in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries A. D . " The 
princes of this family designate themselves as ‘lords of 
the eminent city of I' Bhogavatl’ They were devout 
worshippers of Siva, “ Our present stock of knowledge 
does not furnish us with the names of the princes who 
preceded the king DhAr^varsa of this family. He flouri- 
shed in the middle of the 11th century A. D. The 
earliest known date of his son and successor, Somesvara, 
is Saka 1019 = 1097 A. These H4ga rulers were 
members of the Chinda family * ; Oand Bardlii groups 
them among the thirty-six royal E^jput races. The 
relation between these N^ga chiefs and the rulers of 
Vajra was evidently inimical. The Kuruspal stone 
inscription ^ of the N4ga Somesvara states that the king 
conquered the country of Vajra' and burnt its forest. 
Thus the circumstantial evidence would seem to suggest 
that this Mga dynasty is indicated by the family of 
Sankhap&,la to which Padmagupta refers. 

Padmagupta tells us that SindhuiAja was helped by 
the Vidylbdhara prince, ^asikhanda. The Vidy^dharas 
are described in ancient literature as a class of demi-gods. 
^asikhap.da was also the name of a mythical Vidy&,dhara 
prince. 

1 E, I., Vol. IX, pp. i6o ff. ; P. R. Ass. Arch. Supdt. for 
Epigraphy, S. circle, 1908-9, p. Ill ff. 

2 NagavamSodbhava-Bhogavati-puravareSvara. E. I., Vol, 

IX, p. 134 ; Vol. X, pp. 32, 35, 38. 

3 Ibid,, Vol. X, p. 37. 

4 Prthvlr&ja R 4 so, Canto I, p. 54 * (Nigariprac^rint 

GranthamiI 4 ). 

5 (ma) Pura-bhadrapattaniharya-vajram api Vajra-(bheda)- 
kah I Vajra-saipbhava-pur&tavidavobhati (so)mana (ma)T 
hitale I V. 10, E. I., Vol. X, p, 30, line 19. 
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The Sildhltras ruled in Konkan, which runs along the 
western coast of the Indian peninsula. They were 
divided into many branches,” of which the most 
northerly established its government at Sthitoaka, the 
modern Thana. ° It was formerly a feudatory of the 
Kfistrakhtas of M&nyakheta. ^ The Bhadana grant '' of 
the Sil^h^ra Apar^Jita, dated 977 A* B., shows that the 
king, although he continued to bear the title of a 
subordinate chief, was not a vassal of the Cfilukyas of 
Kalyani. In their epigraphic records Sil4hl,ra princes 
trace their pedigree from the mythical king Jlmd.tav4- 
hana, who is mentioned in early literature as a king of 
the VidyMharas. ® Apar^jita’s grandson, Chittarfija 
(1026 A D ), is referred to in his inscription ® as one who 
was by nature a YidyMhara, Oandaladevl or Gandra- 
lekh&,, the queen of the Gfilukya Vikramfiditya VI and 
the daughter of a ^ilfi,hfi,ra chief of Kar^d, is mentioned 
by Bilhana as a Yidyfidhara princess. ^ From all these it 
maybe concluded that the SiHbhtos represented the 
mythical Yidy&dharas. In my opinion the Vidy^dharas, 
referred to by Padmagupta, were none other than these 
Silfbhfiras. This is further confirmed by the fact that 


1 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XII, pp. I ff, 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. i6, 404, 40, 406 ; 

Aparajita assumed independent power about the year 
997 A. D. ; ibid., p. 16. 

4 E. L, vol. Ill, p, 273. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 26s j Kath 4 saritsagara, Vol. X„ p. 192. 
Transl. by Tawney, 

6 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 263, line 18. 

7 Vikram4nkadeva-carita, Sarga VIII, v. 3, & IX, v. 27 j 
Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 499 ; E. I., Vol, XII, 
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the poet locates the home of these people close to the 
sea/ No king of the name of Sasikhanda is found in the 
genealogical table of the Sil^hiu-as. It may be that the 
poet has concealed the identity of a real prince under a 
mythical name. If my suggestion proves to be true, 
^asikhanda, in this instance, may be taken to represent 
the Silfth^ra ApaiAjita, who was a contemporary of 
Sindhur&ija. “ 

Taking all these things into consideration, it may be 
asserted that the theme of Padraagupta’s Navas^hastoka 
-carita is one of SindhuiAja’s adventurous expeditions 
against the M^na king of Vajra. The general outline 
on which Padmagupta has based his story may be given 
from the above discussion, as follows : 

The ancient N^ga dynasty of the Bastar State was 
at constant enmity with its neighbours, the non-Aryan 
kings of Vajra. In the last quarter of the 10th century 
A. D,, a king of that Nfiga family, having failed to cope 
successfully with the Mtoas in battle, turned to Sindhu- 
r4ja for help. The Param^ra king readily granted his 
request, and marched with an army against the M4na 
chief. In this campaign, he was accompanied by his 
minister, Ram^hgada, and was assisted apparently by 
the ^ilfiihfira Apar&,jita and the N&ga armies. In the 
course of his long march, he once pitched his camp on 

1 In the i3th Sarga, ^asikhanda gives the following account 
of himself to SindhurAja. He dwelt on the mountain ^aSikAnta, 
and his father was i^ikhandaketu, prince of the VidyAdharas. 
Once a rumour went forth that a representation of Visnu, 
made of sapphire, had risen out of the sea. The people of the 
town flocked to witness the wonder. He also, in company 
with his wife, proceeded to the seashore, to satisfy her 
curiosity. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XIII, p. 13 5 E. I., VoL VIII, p. 275. 
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the banks of the Wainganga and subsequently halted in 
a wood in the Yajra country, on the eve of his attack 
upon the MAna capital R-atn^vatl. He demanded sub- 
mission from the M4na chief, but on the latter’s 
peremptory refusal, a fierce battle followed, Ham^ngada 
lost his life at the hand of the M^na prince. Sindhu- 
r&Ja slew the M4na king in the battle, and finally 
conquered Batnlbvati. The N4ga chief, as a token of 
gratitude for his services, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Sindhur^ja adorned the new bride with rich 
jewels, which he obtained through plundering the M^na 
capital, and then made a triumphant march to his own 
kingdom. 

Some time before his victory over the Mtoa king, 
Sindhur^ja seems to have come into conflict with the 
Ealacuris of Mah^kosala, ^ whose territory lay on the 
north-eastern border of the Vajra country. Its capital 
was at Tummhna, modern Tumana, a village in the 
Bilaspur District, in the Ghattisgarh Division of the 
Central Provinces. ° Padmagupta records Sindhur^ja’s 
victory over the king of Kosala, which evidently meant 
Daksipa-Kosala, 3 The vanquished chief of Kosala 
seems to have been Kalingar&ja, the founder of this 
junior Kalacuri branch. ■* It is also to be noted here 
that the Nh.ga dynasty of the Bastar State was at 
war with these Kalaeuris, The N^ga ^omesvara was 

r E. I., Vol. I, p.33. 

2 Ibid. ; I. A., Vol. LIII, pp. 267 ff. 

3 Uditena vairi-timira-druhabhitas 
Tava nitha vikrama-mayhkha-malini | 

Nihitas tvay4 mahati ioka-s^gare , 

Jagatindra Kosala-paieh purandhrayah II 

(Sarga X, V. i8, p, i6i, fn. IT) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p, 33 . 
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defeated and captured in battle by the Kalaeuri J&jalla- 
deva (1114 A. D.). “ 

It is doubtful whether SindhuiAja, during the course 
of his military excursions, advanced as far as the country 
of the Muralas, as is stated by Padmagupta, Murala is 
the same as Kerala, which is to be identified with the 
modern Malabar coast, ^ Professor Biihler ^ suggests 
that the poet might have meant by it the whole 
Dravidian District, and have referred to the continua- 
tion of the struggle between the C&lukyas and the 
Param^ras during the reign of SindhuiAja. But this is 
untenable. 

WAR WITH THE HUNAS. 

On the north SindhuiAja seems to have tried to 
carry out the military policy of his predecessors. The 
fight with the Hfinas, which began during the reign of 
Siyaka, was now brought to a successful termination. 
Both the TTdayapur prasasti® and the Navasfihas^hka 
-carita ® glorify his success over the HAna king. 

Vl,gada was the name of the territory which now 
comprises the modern Banswara and Dungarpur States. 
The southern portion of it had been ruled by a junior 
branch of the Paramfiras as vassals of the house of 

1 E. I„ Vol. I, p. 33. 

2 Navas° Sarga X, v. i6. 

3 N. L. De’s Geog. Dictionary, pp. 98, 134. 

4 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 171 ; E. I., Vol. I, p, 229. 

5 Tasy^nujo nirjjita-Hiinar&jah sri-SimdburS,jo vijay^rjjita 
-Mh (E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 16.) 

6 Apakartum atra samaye tavatta-bhir 
manasipi H^na-nrpatir na v&fichati I 
ibha-kumbha-bhitti-dalanodyame barer 

na kapih kad^cana sat 4 m vikarsati ii (Sarga X, v. 14.) 
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Dh^r4. '‘ Sindhur^ja seems to have wrested its northern 
portion from the Guhilas of Mewar. Hisvictoryover 
the people of that country is narrated in the Navas^ha- 
stoka-carita. ” 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF LITA. 

The L4ta chief Blirappa, who seems to have been 
defeated on one occasion by Yfbkpati, subsequently lost 
his life at the hands of the Caulukya C^mundarffcja, son 
of MAlar^ja. ^ The Oaulukyas, on that occasion, appear 
to have conquered the whole of Lfita. But Bfirappa’s 
son Gongir^ja, was a brave general. He succeeded in 
regaining his paternal territory, overthrowing the 
supremacy of the Oaulukyas. A copper-plate grant of 
Trilocanapfila/ dated 1050 A. D., states that “Gongir&,ia 
relieved his own land like the great Vispu, the land that 
was seized upon by powerful enemies like demons.” But 
apparently, before he could fully establish his authority 
on his paternal throne, he had to confront an invading 
army of the Param^ras. The war which followed 
resulted in his temporary defeat. Sindhur^ja’s success- 
ful expedition against Ldta is mentioned by Padmagupta.^ 

1 Vide Chapter X. 

2 Asi-kinti-j^la-jatiI4gra-bihun& 
rana-simni n4tha nihatesu bhartrsu I 
bhavattoa Vtgada-vadhu-janah krto 
rati-sandhi-vigraha-kath4-par4nmukhah ii (Sarga X, v. 15.) 

3 Dvy4§raya, by Hemacandra, 6th Sarga ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. 

I, p. 159. 

4 I. A., Vol. XII, p. 203. 

5 Rabhasid ap4sya raani-kankafl4valih 
kanak-iravinda-katakesu te ’sin4 1 
na kim arpit4ni nrpa lAta-yositto 
sphatik4ksa-sutra-valay4ni panisu. || 

(Navas°, Sarga X, V. 17.) 
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WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

All these successful military feats undoubtedly added 
lustre to the career of SindhuiAja. His campaigns in 
the neighbourhood of Gujarat soon involved him in a 
quarrel with the Caulukyas of Anhilwar. At the time 
when the Param^ras were struggling in the Deccan 
under VAkpati, Mfilar^ja made good use of the respite to 
increase his resources. By his political ingenuity he 
succeeded in leaving behind him a strong and well-esta- 
blished empire.^ His son C&mundarAJa (997-1009 A. D.), 
who in his youth had distinguished himself by the con- 
quest of L&,ta, was a worthy successor. It was during the 
early part of C^mun,da’s reign that Sindhuraja launched 
a campaign against Gujarat. But C^mundarAja offered 
a successful resistance and completely routed the 
ParamS,ras. The Yadnagar prasasti* of KumtopAla, 
dated 1161 A. D., states that, seeing from afar the 
armies of 09,mup.dar4Ja, SindhuiAja, together with his 
elephant forces, made such a cowardly flight that all his 
well-established fame was lost by it. ^ This defeat of the 
Param^ras had a serious effect upon their political 
authority in the north. It seems to have led to the 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 156. 

2 Sunus tasya babhfiva bhupa-tilaka§ C^mundar^j-^hvayo 
yad-gamdha-dvipa-dS,na-gamdha-pavan4ghr^nena durad api vibbr- 
asyan mada-gaindha-bhagna-karibhih §ri-Sindhurijas tathi nastah 
ksoni-patir yathisya yaSas^m gamdho pinirndsitah I 

(E. I., Vol. I. p. 297.) Read ksoni-pater. 

3 Jayasimha, who flourished about the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era, says in his Kum^rap&Ia-carita, that Sindhuraja 
was killed in the battle by C4mundar^ja ; “RIjA C^mundarijo 
‘tha yah Sindhur&jam ivonmattam Simdhur&jam mrdhe’ vadhit’ 
(v. 31). But in view of the above account of the Vadnagar 
pra^asti, it cannot be maintained. 
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relaxation of their supremacy over Mount Abu and 
Southern Marwar, which eventually culminated in the 
temporary overthrow of the Param^ra rule in the former 
province, in the third decade of the 11th century A. D. ’ 

Side by side with his political activities, Sindhur^ja 
energetically fostered the literary movement, which had 
been vigorously carried on in Malwa under the 
patronage of his predecessors. Padmagupta tells us 
that, “ “The seal which V^kpatiiAja put upon my song 
when he was about to enter heaven (by his death), 
Sindhur4ja, brother of that friend of poets, now breaks,” 
By this he means that the loss of V^kpati silenced 
him, and now the genial patronage of SindhuiAja revives 
his poetic genius. 

This indirectly shows that the literary activities, 
which had fallen into abeyance owing to the death of 
Vfiikpati, received fresh impetus under the encouraging 
attention of SindhuiAja. The old poets Dhanika and 
DhanapMa seem also to have adorned his court, 

Sindhur^ja did not rule long, and he w'as succeeded 
by his son Bhoja. As regards the duration of his reign 
nothing can at present be said with accuracy. The last 
known date of V^kpati is 993-li A. D., and the earliest 
known date of Bhoja is 1020 A. D. ® Sindhurfbja reigned 
between these two dates. Merutuhga says + that Bhoja 
enjoyed his sovereignty for “fifty-five years, seven 
months and three days.” This detailed information of 

1 Vide Chapter IX. 

2 Grantha-pra^asti, v. 7 ; I. A., Vol. XXXVf, p. 150, foot 
-note 4 , vide post chapter VIII. 

3 E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182. 

4 PaficaSat-panca-varsAQi-masSh sapta dina-trayam I 
Bhoktavyam Bhojarijena sa-Gaudam Daksinipathara tl 

(Prabandha® ; Mufija-prabandha, p, 57.) 
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the Jaina teacher may he provisionally accepted as true 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary. The 
earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor, Jayasimha, is 
1055 A. D. ^Following this, Bhoja’s accession may be 
considered to have taken place in the early part of 
999 A. D. This also settles the furthest limit of Sindhu- 
r^ja’s reign. ' 


I Lassen and others suggest that Bhoja ascended the 
throne in 1005 A. D. (Pdiyalacchi, edited by Biihler, 
Introduction, p. 9.I Biihler removes the date to loio A. D. 
(Ibid,) I beg to differ from them, on the authority of 
Merutunga, which is the only definite available evidence tQ 
throw light on the subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 


BHOJA THE GREAT. 

According to Merutunga, " Bhoja was the immediate 
successor of V^kpati on the throne of Malwa. A horos- 
cope, cast immediately after Bhoja’s birth, revealed that 
he was destined to rule Daksi^patha with Gauda for 
fiftyfive years, seven months, and three days. This led 
V^kpati seriously to consider the question of his own 
son’s peaceful succession, and he is said subsequently 
to have given orders for the execution of Bhoja. When 
the prince had been taken to a certain place for the 
fulfilment of the royal command, the officers in charge 
adjured him to prepare for death by commending himself 
to his chief deity. But he merely requested them to 
send to the king the following verse : 

“Mtodhfitr, that lord of earth, the ornament of the 
Krta age, passed away ; 

Where is that enemy of the ten-headed R^va^a, who 
made the bridge over the ocean ? 

And many other sovereigns have there been, Yudhi- 
sthira and others, ending with thee, 0 king ; 

Not with one of them did the earth pass away ; 

I suppose it will pass away with thee.” 

The officers took pity on his youth and sent the 
stanza as directed. When the king read it, he regretted 
his own conduct, and at once ordered the prince to be 
brought back, receiving him with great affection and 
according him the dignity of a crown-prince, 

1 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 22, 

2 Ibid. 
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The same story, with slight alterations, is repeated 
in the A’in-i-Akbari, " where it is stated that after 
Bhoja’s birth, his relations, on account of an erroneous 
horoscope, deserted him and exposed him to death, but 
that very soon afterwards, when the error was detected, 
the child was restored to their affection. 

A number of contemporary records relate that 
Vltkpati was succeeded by his younger brother, Sindhu- 
r4Ja, who was again followed by his son Bhoja. In view 
of this fact, the above story is to be rejected in its 
entirety. 

Six inscriptions of Bhoja’s reign have hitherto been 
discovered. 

(i) The Banswara plates, dated 1020 A. D.“ 

These plates were found in the possession of a cop- 
persmith in Banswara, in Bajputana. They record that 
Bhoja, on the anniversary of his conquest of Koikaija, 
granted one hundred nivartanas of land in the village of 
Vatapadraka, in the Gh^gradora bhoga of the Sthali 
map.dala, to a Brahman Bh^iia, son of V4mana, whose 
forefathers came there from the city of Chinch^. The 
inscription was issued in Samvat 1076, which corresponds 
to the 3rd January 1020 A. D. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Vatapadraka is to 
be identified with the modern village of Baroda in the 
Banswara State ^ ; E’oAkap.a is the modern Konkan, 
the narrow strip of land that runs along the western 
coast of the peninsula of India. Nothing can be said 

1 A’ln-i-Akbari, Vol, II, pp. 216-17. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 182. 

3 A Guhila inscription, dated V, S. 1291 = 1234 A. D., 
states that Sihadadeva was ruling at that time in Vatapadra, 
which is situated in V 4 gada (modern Banswara and Dungarpur 
States). P. R. (W. C.), 1915, p. 36. 
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definitely regarding the GhAgradora bhoga and the 
Sthall ma?i4ala. They must have comprised lands around 
the village of Baroda, 

(ii) The Betma plates, dated 1020 A. D. ' 

The inscription was discovered by a farmer while 
ploughing near the village of Betma, sixteen miles to the 
west of Indore, in Central India. 

In this record Bhoja announces to the government 
officials, Brahmans and other local residents, Patels and 
townsmen, assembled at NAlatadl.ga, situated in the 
Ny^yapadra Seventeen, that he has granted the above 
mentioned village of N41atadd,ga to the learned Delha, 
son of Bhatta Thatthasika, who was an emigrant from 
Sth^nvlsvara and whose ancestors had migrated from 
Visyagr^ma. The gift was made on the occasion of the 
annexation of Kofikana, with the object of increasing the 
religious merit of the king and his parents. It was 
recorded in V. S. 1076, Bh&,drapada su-di 15, which 
corresponds to September 1020 A. D. 

Mr. Diskalkar, who has edited this inscription, sug- 
gests ’ that Ny&yapadra represents the modern town of 
Napad, in the Kaira District, a little to the south-west of 
Indore. MlatadAga, according to him, is to be identified 
with the modern Nar (Nal), in the same District, 
Sth&pvlsvara is evidently the modern Thanesar, in the 
Karnal District of the Punjab. 

(iii) The Ujjain plate, dated 1021 A. D. ^ 

The inscription was found by a peasant when plough- 
ing near a small stream called Fagajhari, which is 
included in the sacred Pancakrosl of Ujjain. It records 


1 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 330 . 

2 Ibid., p. 322. 

3 1. A., Vol. vr, p. 53 . 
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that in Samvat 1078, M^gha=1021 A. D., January, 
Bhoja, having worshipped the lord of Bhav&nt, from his 
residence of Dh^rS, granted the village Vir&p^ka, situated 
within the District to the west of N^gadraha, to a 
Brahman named Dhanapati Bhatta, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a Dgvedi Brahman, who was an emigrant 
from Sriv^(Ja, situated in Vella Valla in Kar^lbta. The 
record was executed in Oaitra, su-di 14 of the same 
year. 

N^gadraha, mentioned above, is apparently the loca- 
lity around the stream Nagajhari, where the plates 
were found. It is difficult to identify the village 
Vlr4n.&ka. 

(iv) The Sarasvatl image inscription, in the British 
Museum, dated 1083 A. D. ’ 

This record is engraved on the pedestal of an image 
of Sarasvati, now in the British Museum. It states that 
in Samvat 1091 =» 1033 A. D., Bhoja caused this image of 
V^gdevi to be erected by a sculptor, Manathala, the son 
of the craftsman Sahira. 

(v) The Tilakwada copper plate, dated 1047 A. D. * 

This was found by a man in the bed of the Narmada, 

at a place called “NS,nlb Owfl,rlt” (smaller bathing ghat), 
in Tilakwada, in the Baroda State. 

The object of the inscription is to record the grant of 
a village called Viluhaja, along with a hundred nivarta- 
nas of land from the neighbouring village of Ghaijit&palli, 
for the maintenance of the temple of Ghantesvara. The 
donor was the illustrious JasoiAJa, who was apparently 
a governor of Bhoja, in the Samgamakheta-mandala. 

1 Rftpam, 1924, p. I. 

2 Proceedings and Transactions of the first Oriental Confer- 
ence, Poona, 1919, p. 31 9 - 
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His father was SurMitya, a member of the ^rava^abhadra 
family, who had emigrated from Kiinyakubja, In 
Samvat 1103 Mfbrga-(sirsa) = 1047 A. D., having wor- 
shipped Siva, called Manesvara, in the temple that stood 
on the confluence of the river Map^ with the Narmada, 
Jasor^ja made this grant of land. The record was 
prepared by the E^yastha Sohika, son of Aivala, of the 
family of Vala, at the req[uest of the king. 

(vi) The Ealvan inscription. ' 

This inscription was discovered in a village near 
Ealvan, in the north-western part of the Nasik District 
of the Bombay Presidency. Yasovarman, an officer of 
Bhoja, had been ruling over fifteen hundred villages, 
Selluka and others. In the Audrahfidi visaya of that 
province, which consisted of eighty-four rent-free 
villages, was situated the village of Muktftpali. Rinaka 
Amma of the Gahga family, the chief officer of the 
visaya, while residing in the above-mentioned village, on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, on the new-moon day of 
Caitra, granted certain pieces of land at Mahisabuddhikli,, 
in the holy tirtha of E41akfblesvara, to the temple of 
Munisuvrata, which was situated in the SvetapMa 
country. The inscription also mentions the donation of 
two oil-mills, fourteen shops, fourteen drammas, etc., for 
the benefit of the same temple. In connection with the 
lands granted, reference is made to the villages of 
Mfbhudallt, Hath4vfi,da, E^kada, Oudailivata, Aftani, and 
the city of Samglima. 

Effiak^lesvara tirtha is to be identified with the 
place, now ten miles to the west of Ealvan, where the 
Saiva temple of E^lakMesvara is still to be found. 
^vetapMa is the ancient name of Ehandesh, Mr. D. B. 

I E. 1 ., Vol. XIX. p. 69. 
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Diskalkar gives the following suggestions regarding the 
identification of the rest of the localities : ' 

(a) Selluka is the modern Satane, near Kalvan. 

(b) Mukt&pali „ „ „ Makhamalavad. 

(o) Mahudal&gr^ma „ „ „ Mohadi, in the Din- 

dori tfiluka to the 
north of Makhamala- 
bad. 

(d) Mahisabuddhikib „ ,, „ Mahasarula, near 

Nasik. 

(e) Hath&ivfida „ ,, „ Halasagatjh fort. 

(f) Samglimanagara „ „ „ Sungane, capital of 

a petty Bhil state on 
the border of the 
Nasik and Surat 
Dfetricts. 

None of these equations, however, seems satisfactory. 

As regards the date of this record, we know nothing 
except that it was issued on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, in the month of Gaitra. Bhoja conquered 
Konkan in 1019-20 A. D. As the record contains this 
information, it must have been issued after this date. * 


1 Journal of Indian History, Vol. II, Ft. Ill, p. 326. 

2 Mr. R. D. Banerji thinks that the record was issued dur- 
ing the troublous period that followed the death of Bhoja. His 
assertion is based upon the following points : 

(a) The absence of Garuda and Snake Seal, the emblem 
of the Paramaras. 

(b) The absence of the date and of all mention of the 
reigning king as * kusali. 

(c) The absence of the customary verse, at the beginning, 
in praise of Siva. (Ei I., Vol XIX, p. yo). 

Although some of the general characteristics of the Para- 
ra^ra grant are absent from this inscription, this doeg not 
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If to all these epigraphic evidences is added that of 
A1 B^rAni, ' who states that in 1030 A. D. Bhilsa was the 
eastern limit of the Malwa kingdom, the following out- 
line of the Paramto dominion, over which Bhoja ruled 
in the early part of his reign, may be sketched. It 
extended on the north as far as Banswara and Dungar- 
pur, on the east to Bhilsa, on the south to the upper 
courses of the Godavari, Khandesh and Eonkan, and on 
the west to the modern Kaira District. 

After the accession of Slyaka II, Ujjain seems to 
have enjoyed the position of the chief city' of the 
Paramltra kingdom. During that period Dhfbr^ lost 
much of its importance. Bhoja rebuilt the city on a 
new model, and transferred his capital thither from 
Ujjain. * Eohaka was the prime minister of his 
government, 3 and Eulacandra, ♦ S^a and Surdditya ^ 
were his three generals. Bhoja was probably a boy of 
fifteen, or thereabouts when he assumed the government. 
During his reign the country became very affluent and 
prosperous, and the Paramdras rose to the zenith of 

preclude the assumption that the record was issued during the 
reign of Bhoja. The particular care which the donor has taken 
to mention the name of Bhoja at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion is strong evidence that it was contemporary with that king. 
After all, it is a grant issued by a private individual, and not a 
royal personage. (See, for further discussion, the Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. II, Part III, p. 326.) 

1 A 1 B^runt’s “India” translated by Dr. E. C. Sachau, Vol. 
I, p. 202. 

2 Prabandhacintdmani, p. 46 ; A 1 B^rdni, who visited India 
in 1030 A. D., describes Dh 4 r 4 as the capital of Malwa (Sachau’s 
translation, Vol. I, p. 202). 

3 Prabandhacintemani, p. 36. 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 

5 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 72. j vide ante p. 86, 
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their power. The ideals which were set up by V4kpati 
were now fully realised in every sphere of life. The 
new king became renowned for his literary and archi- 
tectural achievements. Like his predecessors, he was an 
intrepid warrior, an astute general, and a great conqueror. 
In early life he seems to have cherished a dream' of 
establishing a paramount sovereignty over the whole of 
Central India. His attempt to realise this ambition 
soon involved him in ceaseless wars with the neighbour- 
ing rulers. 

WAR IN THE SOUTH. 

Bhoja seems to have selected the Deccan for his initial 
military adventure. After the execution of Munja by 
Tailapa II, there was a temporary cessation of the long 
-continued war between the Paramaras and the C^lukyas. 
Tailapa was followed by Saty^sraya (997-1008 A. D.), 
VikramMitya V (1008-1014 A. D.), Ayyana II (1014 
A. D,), and Jayasimha II (1015-1042 A. D.). In the 
early years of the eleventh century A. D., the old feud 
between the two neighbouring families was revived with 
full vigour. MerutuAga_jtells us * that once Bhoja was 
making the necessary arrangements for leading an army 
against Gujarat, and as this country was su|Peri% at the 
time from great economic distress, its king, Bhima, sent 
his agent D4mara to the court of Dh&.r^ to dissuade the 
Paramfira sovereign from pursuing his proposed under- 
taking. D^mara, to this end, arranged for a drama to be 
played before Bhoja, in which the execution of Munja at 
the hand of Tailapa II was touchingly exhibited. This 
prompted the Param4ra king to direct his course, in the 
first place, against the Kar:nAta country, in place of 

I Prabandhacint&mani, p. 45, 
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Gujarat, and the Bhoja-carita tells us that he subjected 
Tailapa to severe indignities, by way of reprisals, and 
finally executed him. 

Sir B. G, Bhandarkar, making due allowance for 
some historical inaccuracies, suggests, * on the basis of 
the above story, that it was not Tailapa but his grandson 
VikramMitya V, who lost his life at the hands of Bhoja. 
Mr. Ojha, on the other hand, is inclined to identify the 
O^lukya king who fell a victim to Bhoja’s vengeance with 
Jayasimha II. “ A verse in the Vikramtokadevaearita ^ 
recounts that ‘Tilling the whole of Svarga (Heaven) with 
the fame of his victories, Jayasimha received a garland of 
flowers, culled from the Pdrij^-ta tree, from Indra’s own 
hands.” This, according to Mr. Ojha, points to 
Jayasimha’s death on the battlefield, which may presum- 
ably be taken to have occurred in his contest with Bhoja. 
Mr. Venkatarama Ayyar objects * to Mr. Ojha’s asser- 
tion, on the ground that in the ancient mythologies 
it was the “apsar^s” (angels) and not Indra who garlan- 
ded the hero who died on the field of battle. According 
to him, Bhandarkar’s view seems more tenable. In the 
absence of any other corroborative evidence and in the 
face of such a gross chronological inaccuracy, the above 
story, as narrated in the Bhoja-carita, together with 
Merutuhga’s version of it, should be accepted only with 
reservation. If it contains any grain of truth, Mr. 
Ojha’s view seems to be a nearer approach towards the 
correct solution of the problem. It was Jayashnha, and 

1 The Early History of the Deccan, by R. G. Bhandarkar, 

p. 6 i. 

2 Ojha’s History of the SolMkis, part I, pp, Syff j Ajmer, 

1907, 

3 Canto I, V. 86 , 

4 I. A., Vol. XLVIII, p. i|8, fn. 54. 
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not Vtaam&aitya V, who was ooatemporary with Bhtma 

“ Sniarat (1022-1064 A. D.), during 'T.^ T 

f sSX ha™ invaded the OWukya kingdom. Authentio 

information '®8“^i^^JXhicrwt°a totogrishmg 
l:tr:f“~y of th. period, can he gathered 

fvnm sundry contemporary records. 

sZ eZupWo ovidence is at our disposal to prove 
that Zia in the course of his military eonciuests m the 

outh came taZonfliot with the OMukya Wha, 

Z C^c oiroumstauces under which h^ uncle Munja 
Ld^d to the Deccan, were stiU fresh in h» memory 
and. as Memtonga tells us, P'omP^od 'iim ‘oJ“”Zy 
campaign against Kamata. ^ “^nd the' Cola 

Sa" i—ous aZk upon the Ohlukya 
Se H? seems to have achieved some preli- 
tS; socles to the oou^- 

suFemacy over the Deccan se 
trended in signal failure. An inscription/ dated 
' W19 A. D.. of the reign of Jayasimha, informs us that 


I Kulenur inscription, E. I., Vol. XV, p. 3^* , ^ pna 

i ....Karnnata.W-Ghrjiina.Cedy-i(a)dhipa-Ko^^^^ 

( sa >p,abhrti-,ipo vargga-niiddirita-jante-lr^ ^ 

LbhZna-trayah &l-Bhojade«a dmea C-y, E, I.. Vol XIX, 

'■‘"TSdiSvat-Emdraratha-iToggalWBhSma-malkhyan 

Karnn&ta-IAta-pati-Gfirijara-r&t-Turu^kan 1 
Yad-bhrtya-m&tra-vijit4n avalo(kya) man ^ 

dosnto vaWeni kalayagiti 




4 I. A., Vol. V, p. i7- 
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the king was “a moon to the lotus which was king 
Bhoja”, and that “he searched out, beset, pursued, ground 
down and put to flight the confederacy of MMava.” 
The Kulenur inscription ^ of the same monarch, dated 
1028 A, D„ states that the king routed the elephant 
squadrons of the Cola, G4ngeya and Bhojarll]’a, In this 
defensive operation Jayasimha seems to have been 
assisted by one of his vassals, named B&cirS,ja, who is 
eulogised for having put the MAlavyas to shame by his 
victorious arms. ° 

After this the hostility between the two houses seems 
to have ceased for a number of years. But the old 
quarrel soon sprang up again with the accession of 
Somesvara I, son and successor of Jayasimha, who ruled 
in the Deccan from 1044 to 1068 A, D. Constant wars 
with the neighbouring kings undermined the military 
strength of Bhoja in the latter part of his reign, and thus 
provided a favourable opportunity for Somes'vara to 
launch aggressive campaigns against Malwa. Bilhana, in 
his Vikramdnkadeva-carita, narrates ^ that in a battle 
with Ahavamalla, when Dhard, the glory of the 

1 E. I.. Vol. XV, p. 330. 

2 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 20, v. 37, 

3 Dipra-pratap 4 nala-samnidhanad bibhrat pipisdm iva 

yat-krptoah [ 

Pram^ra-prthvi-pati-kirti-dMrto Dh&r&m ud 4 r 4 m 

kavalicakira ii 91 

Agadha-piniya-nimagna-bhuri-bhubhrt-kutumbo’ pi 

yadiya-khadgah l 

BhS.gya-Ksay 4 n M^lava-bhartur 4 sid ek 4 m na Dhar^m 

parihartum iSah || 92 

Nihsesa-nirvMta-raja-hamsah khadgena b^l 4 mbuda 

-mecakena I 

Bhoja-ksatn^bhrd-bhuja-paajare ’pi yah kirti-hamsim 

virasi-cakdra || 93 
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Param^ra lords in MMava, was stormed, king Bhoja fled 
away after which the C^jukyas took possession of the city. 
An epigraphic record of Somesvara I’s reign, tells us that 
the king assailed even the city of Dh&r^, which proved 
invincible to early kings. ^ An inscription “ from Sudi, 
dated 1069-60 A. D., says that Ahavamalla was “a 
submarine fire to the whole of the ocean that is the race 
of the MMavyas.” The same inscription further states 
that N%adeva, a steward of the royal house of the 
0&.lukyas and a military officer, was a Garuda to the 
serpent Bhoja,” which indicates a defeat of Bhoja by this 
general. 3 N^gadeva was also governor of a province 
consisting of the “Kisuk^ Seventy,” the “Toragare 
Sixty” and many “bhatta-gr^mas.” ^ In the Hottur 
inscription, ^ dated 1067 A. D., Jemarasa, a feudatory of 
Somesvara I, is described as “a flame of doom to Bhoja,” 
MMhuva was also a feudatory under this CMukya 
sovereign. An inscription from Nagai, ® dated Saka 980 
=*1068 A. D., issued during his reign, states the fact of 
Somesvara’s burning of I)h^r4 and UJJain. MMhuva 
himself Joined in this enterprise, and takes to himself 


Bhoja-ksam&pli.la-vimukta-Dh 4 ra-nip^ta-matrena railesu 

yasya i 

KalpAnta-kaianala-canda-murtis citrara prakop^gnir av^pa 

s&ntim II 94 

(Vikram&nkadeva-caritam, Sarga 1 .) 

1 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
for 1928, p. 72, line 13. 

2 Maiavya-vam§&runav- 4 khilad AurbMnalan ( E. I., 

Vol. XV, p. 87, V. 2. 

3 BhOja-bhujamg^hi-dvi§am, (ibid., p. 88, v. 5). 

4 Ibid., p. 92. 

5 E. I., Vol. XVI, p, 86. 

6 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No, 8, p. 20. 
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the credit of driving away the lord of Dh^r4 from his 
capital. Gundamaya was the dapdan^yaka of Som^svara I. 
An inscription, dated 1060 A. D,, glorifies him by 
stating that he was "a royal swan, strolling on both 
the banks of the Narmad^, an evil comet to the Mfilava 
people, capturer of the fort named Mapfieva (modern 
Mandu), and was held in honour in the city of Dh4r&.” * 

I’rom all these it may be concluded that Somesvara I, 
accompanied by his subordinatess Nfigadeva, Gupdamaya, 
Jemarasa and MMhuva, invaded Malwa in the middle of 
the llth'century A. D,, and that Bhoja, having failed to 
repel this, formidable force, fled away from his capital. 
Malwa was overrun by the Ofilukya armies, and its 
capital Dh^r^ was sacked. Somesvara, however, soon 
left his enemy’s country, when Bhoja returned and 
revived his authority. The blow was undoubtedly a 
severe one to the Paramfiras, and during this cataclysm 
they seem to have lost large part of their southern 
possessions. Since the reign of Siyaka II the Godavari 
appears to have been the southern limit of the Paramfira 
kingdom ; but the Sitabaldi pillar inscription, dated 
Saka 1008 = 1087 A. B. proves that by that time the 
boundary of the O^lukya empire had been pushed north- 
wards as far as Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, This 
was probably the achievement of Somesvara I, who at 
one time brought the whole of the MMava kingdom 
under his direct control. The result of this C^ukyan 
invasion was, for more than one reason, disastrous to the 
Paramfiras. It not only narrowed their territory, but, as 
we shall see, it tempted the other neighbouring rulers to 
take advantage of their helplessness. 

1 An. Report of the Mysore Arch. Dep. for 1929, pp. 68-69. 

2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 304. 
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WAR WITH INDRARATHA. 

Almost about the same time that Bhoja was at war 
with the 09.]ukya Jayasimha, he came into conflict with a 
powerful prince named Indraratha. His decisive victory 
over Indraratha is recorded by the Udayapur prasasti. ' 
This vanquished general was a king of no mean impor- 
tance. In all probability, he was the same person who 
is mentioned in some Coja inscriptions of this period. 
The Tiruvavalangadu inscription “ of the sixth year 
(1018 A.D.) of R9.3endracola (1012-1042 A. D.) states that 
the king’s general “conquered Indraratha and captured 
the country of the jewel of that Lunar race, who met 
him (in battle) with powerful elephants, horses, and 
innumerable foot-soldiers.” The Tirumalai rock-inscrip- 
tion 3 of the thirteenth year (1026 A. D.) of the same 
Cola monarch reports that the king captured Indraratha of 
the Lunar race, together with his family, in a battle that 
took place in the famous City of Adinagara. Adinagara 
may be identified with the famous city of Nagara, the 
modern Mukhalingam, in the Gan jam District, Madras 
Presidency. It was the capital of the Gangas of Kalinga, 
This suggestion finds further support from the fact that, 
in the list of the northern countries successively 
conquered by R9.jendracola I, it precedes the Odda 
-visaya, which comprised the modern Orissa. Indra- 
ratha might have been a vassal of the Gangas of Kalinga. 
As he is described as being captured by the Colas some 
time before 1018 A. D., his reverse at the hand 
of the Param9,ras probably took place prior to that 
catastrophe. 

1 Ante p. 91, footnote 3. 

2 S. I. I., Vol. Ill, Part III, p. 424. 
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WAR WITH lATA. 

Having finished his wars with Jayasimha and Indra- 
ratha, Bhoja turned his arms against the countries 
bordering the western coast of the peninsula of India. 
His success in this direction was sweeping, and gained 
for him a large territory, though only for a short period. 
The country of Mta, which extended up to Surat, in the 
Bombay Presidency, seems to have been first assailed by 
him in the course of his southern march. The LAta 
king, KirtirAJa, son of GohgirAja, who apparently suffer- 
ed defeat at the hand of SindhurAja, was his contem- 
porary. The Surat grant of KirtirAJa is dated 1018 A.D,'^ 
He was evidently no match for the powerful armies of 
Bhoja, and being hard pressed by the latter, he seems to 
have surrendered his kingdom and capital to him. The 
•Kalvan inscription and the Udayapur prasasti both 
record Bhoja’s conq[uest of LAta. “ The copper-plate 
grant of TrilocanapAla, ^ who was the grandson of 
EirtirAja, seems to refer to this disaster in the statement 
that during the reign of EirtirAja his fame was tem- 
porarily taken away by his enemies. 

WAR WITH KONKAN. 

The acquisition of LAta emboldened Bhoja to push 
his arms further south. This brought him to the 
border of Eonkapa, a country extending from the 
Thana District, Bombay Presidency to the Malabar 
coast of the Madras Presidency on the south. The 
SilAhAras held sway over the northern part of this 

1 Vienna Oriental Journal, 

Vol. VII, p. 88. 

2 Ante, p, 91, footnote 2 and 3. ■ 

3 I. A., Vo! XII, p. 204. 
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country, and their territory extended as far as Goa. 
They had been on friendly terms with Sindhur^ja and 
helped him in his expedition against the M^nas of 
Wairagarh ; but for some reason, their relations with 
'Bhoja became unfriendly. The tenth king of the 
family was Arikesarin, whose other name was Kesideva, * 
The Thana plate “ of his reign, dated 1017 A. D., 
records that he had been ruling the whole land of 
Kohkana, comprising many territories acquired by his 
own arm, and containing fourteen-hundred villages, 
headed by Puri. In all likelihood, Bhoja invaded Konkan 
during the reign of this prince and succeeded in defeat- 
ing him and forcing him to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
On his return to Malwa he celebrated this event with 
great pomp and ceremony, making liberal gifts to 
Brahmans. His own records relate that the ceremony 
for the conquest of Kohka:na was performed on the 
3rd January, 1020 A. D., ® and that its final annexation 
was concluded in the month of September of the same 
year. ♦ The Sil^htos, however, continued to rule over 
Konkan, probably as vassals of the Param^ras, = till they 

1 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 253 ; Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 357. 

2 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 254. 

3 Konkana-vijaya-parvani, E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182. 

4 Konkana-grahana-vijaya-parvani, ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 320. 

5 Some are inclined to think that during this period the 

^il^h4ras of Northern Konkan were feudatories of the CMukyas 
of Kalyani (Bom, Gaz., Vol. I, Pt, II. p. 436), At present no 
evidence is available to support this view. The Miraj plates 
of the C 3 .]ukya Jayasimha II, dated 1024 state that 

the king, having taken the wealth of the lords of the Seven 
Kohkanas, encamped at Kolhapur for the purpose of conquer- 
ing the northern country (.,. Sapta-KomkanadMivarinSm 

sarvvasvain grhitv^ uttara-dig-vijay 4 rtham Koih 4 { 114 ?)pura-sam!pa 
-samivasita ... I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 18). (For Seven Konkanas, 
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were subjugated by the Caujukyas of Gujarat in the 
early part of the 12th century A. D. ' The Bhandup 
plate of the Mahlbniap.dalesvara Ohittar^ja, the immediate 
successor of Arikesarin, dated 1026 A. D,, records that 
this prince was ruling over the whole land of KoAkana, 
containing fourteen hundred villages, headed by Puri. ® 
Similar claims are also put forward by his successors in 
their epigraphio records, in which they always assume 
the epithet of a subordinate chief. 

About this time, i. e. in the third decade of the 
eleventh century A. D., the perilous situation created by 
successive invasions of the Moslems in Northern India led 

see Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, 1919, pp. 381-82). This clearly points out 
that the northern part of Konkan, which lies north of Kolhapur, 
in the Bombay Presidency, still did not come under the control 
of the C^lukyas. The Sudi inscription of the reign of 
SomeSvara I, dated 1059 A. D. (E. I., Vol. XV, p. 91), praises 
the king for shattering the hosts of Konkan. An inscription of 
the reign of the C 4 ]ukya Vikram^ditya VI, dated 1084 A. D., 
(E. I., Vol. XV, p. 103), records that the Konkanas trembled 
before this monarch. All these facts serve to show that the 
relations between the C^tjukyas and the Konkanas were those 
rather of enemies than of overlord and vassal. 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 24. 

2 I. A., Vol. V, p. 277. On the strength of the Miraj plates, 
Mr. Diskalkar suggests that Konkan was wrested from Bhoja by 
the C^lukya Jayasimha some time before 1024 A. D. (E. I., Vol. 
XVIII, p. 321.) But a critical examination of the above report 
shows that by the Seven Konkanas which Jayasimha conquered 
are meant the territories south of Kolhapur, and that the coun- 
tries north of that still remained to be conquered. I agree with 
Mr. P, V. Kane in thinking that the ruler of the Seven Konkanas 
referred to above must have been a KSdamba king of Goa. 
(Proceedings & Transactions of fh^ First Oriental Conference, 
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Bhoja to stop his aggressions in the south. The disastrous 
Gondition to which his neighbours were reduced by 
these new invaders made him fully conscious of his 
own position. He probably had to array all his forces 
on the northern boundary of his realm in order to offer 
a strong resistance to their apprehended invasion. 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

Bhoja never had to fight with the Moslems in 
defence of his own realm. At the time of his accession 
to the throne, Sultan Mabmfid of Ghazni was beginning 
his military operations against India. Birishta tells us ' ; 
that “In the year 399 H. (1008 A. B.), MahmM, having 
collected his forces, determined again to invade Hindfis- 
t^n, and to punish Anandp&l who had shewn much 
insolence during the late invasion of Multfin. Anandp^l, 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, 
inviting the assistance of the other princes of Hindfist^n, 
who now considered the expulsion of the Muhammadans 
from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, the R9.ja8 of 
Ujjain, Gw^bAr, K^linjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmir 
entered into a confederacy, and, collecting their forces, 
advanced towards the Panj9.b with a greater army than 
had ever before taken the field against Amir Sabuktigin. 
AnandpSil himself took the command, and advanced to 
meet the invader.” In the battle that followed the 
Hindfis were ultimately defeated and 8,000 of them 
were killed. 

In the early years of the 11th century A. D., Ujjain 
was the capital of the Param9,ra government, and in 
1008 A. D. Bhoja was apparently on its throne. If 
Birishta’s report proves to be true, it is to be maintained 
that the Param9,ras rendered assistance to Anandap9>la 

1 Elliot’s History of India, VoL II, pp. 446 ff. 
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in his war against MahmM. Mr. V. A. Smith ' accepts 
Mrishta’s statement as correct. Sir Wolseley Haig 
remarks ” on this that “the number and consequence of 
AnandpAl’s allies are perhaps exaggerated, but it is 
evident from MahmM’s excessive caution that Anandp^l 
had received considerable accession of strength and the 
army which he led into the field was a very different 
force from that which MahmM had so easily brushed 
aside on his way to MultM.” None of the early 
Muhammadan historians says anything about the partici- 
pation of the other Hindu chiefs in the battle as 
mentioned by Firishta. Hence this account should be 
accepted with due reservation ^ 

The Udayapur prasasti"* records that Bhoja conquered 
the Turuskas by means of his mercenaries. Malwa was 

1 Oxford Hist, of India, p. 191, 2nd ed. 

2 Cambridge Hist, of India, Vol. Ill, pp, 15-16. 

3 In the Tabaq^t-i-Akbari it is written that '‘when Mahmud 
resolved upon returning home from Somn 4 t, he learned that 
Parama Dev, one of the greatest R^jas of Hindustan, was prepar- 
ing to intercept him. The Sultdn, not deeming it advisable at 
the time to contend with this chief, went towards MuMn, 
through Sind.” (Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, App. 473-474.) 
This information is also contained in Firishta. (Elliot, Hist, of 
India, Vol. VI, pp. 219-220). Some are inclined to think that 
by Parama Dev is meant “ParamS,ra-deva”, who is to be identi- 
fied with Bhoja. (Downfall of Hindu India, C. V, Vaidya, 
p. 158). 

Firishta writes that “Reinforcements arrived to the Hindus 
on the third day (of the attack of Soman&tha), led by Param 
Dev and D&bshilim whom MahmM attacked and routed, slaying 
5000 Hindus.” (Elliot, History of India, vol. IV, p. 182, footnote 
2). It is very likely that the Parama Dev alluded to in the 
TabaqAt-i-Akbari is the same as Param Dev, just referred to, 
who is to be identified with Baramdev or Bhimadeva of Gujarat. 

4 E. I„ Vol, I, p. 235, V. 19. 
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never invaded by tbe Moslems during bis rule. Hence 
ifc seems that he sent his mercenaries to fight with 
the Moslems somewhere outside his kingdom. It 
is not definitely known where and when his troops 
encountered this enemy. I can only hazard a conjec- 
ture upon this point. Firishta states that, “in the 
year 435 A. H. (1043 A. D.), the r^ja of Debit, in 
conjunction with other r^jas, retook Hansy, Tahnesur 
and their dependencies, from the governors to whom 
Madood had entrusted them, The Hindfis from thence 
marched towards the fort of Nagrakote, which they 
besieged for four months ; and the garrison, being 
distressed for provisions, and no succours coming from 
Lahore, was under the necessity of capitulating.” ^ It 
may be that Bhoja sent troops to the assistance of the 
king of Delhi in his war against the Moslems. 

Mr. Stirling points out from the annals of Orissa 
that Bhoja is there described as having ruled from B. C. 
184 to B. 0. 57, and as having routed the army of the 
Yavanas from Sind. It seems, as Professor Kielhorn 
thinks, that the king referred to above was none other 
than Bhoja of Malwa, who is ante-dated by about twelve 
centuries. '' We have no other evidence to throw light 
on the subject. 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS. 

In the foregoing chapter it has been seen that 
V&kpati II, in the course of his military excursions, 
overran the Cedi country and plundered its capital 
Tripuri, from which its ruling sovereign Tuvarctja II, 
had fled. The Kalacuris, however, succeeded within a 

1 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. ri8, cf. Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. in, pp. 32-33. 
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very short; time in regaining their possessions. They 
did not then re-instate Yuvar^ja on the throne, since 
he had shown such abject cowardice on the approach 
of the Paramtos. Instead they chose as their ruler 
Kokalla II, the son of the deposed monarch. ^ His 
successor was Gtogeya-Vikramfiditya, whose earliest 
known date is V. 8.1076 = 1019 A. D., “ and who 
closed his reign shortly before 1042 A. D. ^ He was a 
powerful king, and during his reign, the Kalacuri 
government first attained to an imperial position. He 
conquered the king of Gauda and brought Tirabhukti 
under his away. In the early years of his reign he 
entered into an alliance with Bhoja and B^Jendraeola, 
for the simultaneous invasion of the Karnfita country. ® 
But, as we have seen, the allies were discomfited and 
routed by the Oftlukya, Jayasimha II. ® The alliance, 
however, was subsequently broken, and the old feud 
between the Param^ras and the Kalacuris revived. 
Bhoja, with his skilful warriors, marched against Tripurt 
and won a decisive victory over Gtogeya. Both 
the Kalvan inscription ’’ and the Udayapur prafesti ® 
extol Bhoja’s victory over the Cedi king. In the 
Pfirij^ta-manjari it is said that he “fulfilled his desires 
in a festival which was the defeat of Gfihgeya.” ® This 

1 E. I.,Vol. II, p. 5. 

2 J. A. S. B,, 1903, p. 18. 

3 E, I., Vol. II, p. 297. 

4 J, A. S. B., 1903, p. 18. 

5 Ante, p. 91. 

6 Ante, p. 92. 

7 Ante, p. 91, footnote 2. 

8 Ibid., footnote 3, 

9 VaIgad-vfi.na-jaya-ksamo vijayate nihfesa'^otr^na-krt 
Krsnah Krs^a ivAr juno ’rjuna iva §ri-Bhojadevo nrpah 
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vanquished chief is evidently identical with the Ealaeuri 
G^ngeya. Bhoja’s victory over this powerful Ealaeuri 
Eing says much for the extent of his high military 
power. 

GMgeya was succeeded by his son, Earp.a (1041 
-1072 A. D.), who was an astute general and one of the 
greatest of the Hindu kings of ancient India, During 
his reign the war between the Ealacuris and the Para- 
mO,ras continued in full swing. He made an alliance 
with the Oaulukya Bhlma, and simultaneously attacked 
Mai wa from the east and the west. But so long as 
Bhoja was alive, Earna could not secure any advantage 
of great consequence. " 

WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS. 

Having completed his expedition on the south, Bhoja 
seems to have turned his arms against his northern 
neighbours. The kingdom of the Candellas of Jejfi,ka- 
bhukti bordered the Paramiira territory on the north- 
east. It has already been seen that, in the middle of 
the 10th century A. D., the Oandella Yasovarman was 
at war with the Param^ras of Malwa. ® He was followed 
by Dhanga (950-999 A. D.) and Ganda (999-1026 A.D.). 
Gap.da was followed by YidyMhara (1026-1040 A.H.), 
who was renowned for his bravery and warlike activi- 
ties. He defeated and killed the Pratih^ra B^jyapMa 
of Eanauj. ^ The Ealaeuri Glingeya had also to yield 

Visphurjad*visame§u-vedha-vidhurira r^h 4 m vidhatte 

sma yas 

Turn^m purma-manorathaS ciram abhud Gtogeya 

-bhamgotsave h 
(E. I., Vol. VIII, p.‘ioi, V, 3.) 

1 Prabandha", p. 74. 

2 E. I., Vol, I, p, 123. 

3 Ibid., Vol, II, p. 233, 
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to Ms military force, It was very difficult for Bhoja 
to carry out Ms military operations freely in the north 
until the forces of Vidy^dhara had been shattered. This 
led him to attack the Oandella Kingdom, but with no 
very favourable result. The Mahoba inscription of the 
Oandel las vaunts the superiority of VidyMhara over! 
Bhoja by recording that “Bhojadeva, together with the 
moon of the Kalacuris, worshipped, full of fear like a 
pupil (this) master of warfare e. Vidy^dhara,) who 
had caused the destruction of the king of Kanyakubja.” “ 

WAR WITH THE KACCHAPAGHATAS OF GWALIOR 
AND THE GURJ ARA-PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

His reverse at the hands of the Candellas did not 
however, discourage Bhoja from pursuing his military 
operations on the north. He appears ta have cherished 
the ambition of conq[uering Kanauj, which was then 
passing through a transitional period, due to the collapse 
of the imperial power of the Gurjara-Pratih^ras. In the 
middle of the tenth century A. D. the Paramto Vairi- 
simha II wrested Malwa from the Pratih^ra Mahendra- 
pMa II (9-16 A. H), or his successor DevapMa (919 A. H.). 
Since then the government of Kanauj had been fast 
declining in power, and its kingdom was reduced to a 
small territory around its capital. DevapMa was followed 
by VijayapMa (960 A. H.) and E^jyapMa (1025 A. H.). 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 219. Vidy^hara was a contemporary of 
G 4 ageya. Hence the moon of the Kalacuris referred to here 
must be identified with the latter. 

2 Tasm&d asau ripu-yasah-kusumS.haro ’bhhd VidyMharo 

nrpatir apra(ti) (v. 20). 

Vihita-Kany&kubja-bhupS.la-bhangam 

Samara-gurum up 4 sta praudha-bhis talpa-bhajain 

Saha Kalacuri-camdrah Sisyavad Bhojadevah (v. 21 ) 

(E. I., Vol. I, pp. 221-222). 
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The last-mentioned king, as has been noticed above, was 
killed by the Oandella VidyMhara, He was succeeded 
by Trilocanap§,la (1027 A. D.) and Tasahp^la (1036 A. D.) 
successively, after which there is no farther trace of the 
Gurjara-Pratih&ra dynasty. 

This state of things on the north gave Bhoja a very 
wide field for the display of his military skill. His 
northern neighbours, the Kacchapagh^tas of Dubkund, 
were sworn enemies of the Pratihfiras of Kanauj. The 
prince Arjuna of this family assisted the Oandella 
Vidy&dhara in defeating and killing H^jyap^la. * His 
successor was Abhimanyu, with whom Bhoja seems to 
have entered into an alliance on the eve of his northern 
expedition. Abhimanyu’s assistance was a great asset 
to the Param&,ras in securing the success of their military 
operations. The Dubkund inscription, dated V. S. 
114)5 = 1088 A. D., of Abhimanyu’s grandson Vikrama- 
simha states that® “the highly intelligent king, the 
illustrious Bhojadeva, has widely celebrated the skill 
which he (Abhimanyu) showed in his marvellous mana- 
gement of horses and chariots, and in the use of power- 
ful weapons.” 

The alliance with the Dubkund prince did not provide 
Bhoja with a free passage to the border of the kingdom 
of Kanauj, Now another branch of the Kacchapagh^tas, 
holding sway over Gwalior, stood as a barrier in his way. 
KlrttiiAja, the successor of Mangalargija, seems to have 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 237, 

2 (Su)nu-(cchi)nna-dhanur-ggunam vijayino ’py Sjau vijityo- 
(rji)tam j&to ’sm^d Abhimanyur anya-nrpatin amanyamanas 
trnam H 

Yasyatya(dbhuta)-vaha-vahana-mahft-i§astra-prayogad isu- 
pravinyam pravikatthitam pfthu-niati- 4 ri-Bhoja-pfthvlbhuja. (E.I., 
Vol, II, p. 237-8, lines 17-18,) 
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been on the throne about this time.* He arrayed his 
army to offer a successful resistance to the approaching 
Param^ra forces. In the fierce battle that followed, the 
Param^ras suffered a severe reverse. The Sasbahu 
inscription ‘ of the KacchapaghO,ta Mahip^la tells us 
that Kirttirlija defeated the countless host of the prince 
of Malwa. The Malwa army received such a terrible 
shock on this occasion that the spears fell from their 
hands through fear, and were subsequently collected 
by the villagers (apparently of Gwalior) and heaped 
around their houses. 

1 The Kacchapagh^ta MahtpAla was ruling in 1093 A. D. 
(I. A., Vol. XV, p. 33), and the earliest known date of his 
successor is 1 104 A. D. (ibid., p. 202). Padmap^la, who was 
the cousin and predecessor of Mahip&la, died at an early age 
(ibid., p. 43, V. 30). Taking 1104 A, D, as the last date of the 
latter and allowing a reign of 20 years to each generation, 
except in the case of Padmapila, the genealogy of this family 
stands thus : 

Vajradtoan 977 A. D. Known date 977 A. D. 

(J. B. A. S., Vol. XXXI. p. 393). 

Mangalar 4 ja 999 A, D. 

Kirttir^ja 1019 A. D. 

Muladeva BhubanapMa 1039 A. D. 

Devap&la 1059 A. D. 

Padmap^Ia 1074 A. D. 

Mahip 41 a 1084 A. D. — 1093 A. D. 

Successor 1104 A. D. 

2 Kim brflmo 'sya kath 4 (dbhu)tam narapater etena 

sauryabdhin^ 

Da{nd)o M^Iava-Bhurnipasya samare (sam)khyam 

atito jitah i 

Yasmi(n bhahgam u)p 4 gate disi diSi tr^^t kar ^Lgra 

-cyutair 

ggrami^^hsva-grhani kunta-nikaraih samcchaday 4 mcakrire u 

(I. A., Vol. XV, p. 36, V. 10,) 
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Notwithstanding his failure to bring the Gwalior 
chief under his controj, Bhoja succeeded at any rate in 
forcing his way through to the kingdom of Kanauj. 
There he fell upon the Pratihtos, whose king at that 
time was probably TasahpMa, and won so decisive a 
victory that the dominion of the Pratihflras was 
completely extinguished, never to recover, and its place 
was taken by that of the Paramlbras. The Udayapur 
prasasti tells us that " Bhoja conquered the lord of Gedi, 
Indraratha, Toggala (?), Bhima, Karn&tas, the lord of 
L^ta, the king of the Gurjaras, and the Turuskas. The 
Bhima mentioned here was evidently the Caulukya king 
of Gujarat ; hence the king of the Gurjaras referred to 
in the same connection, may be taken to mean some other 
ruling chief, who is to be identified with the Pratihfbra 
prince of Kanauj. Merutufiga ® also gives a hint of 
Bhoja’s victory over the king of the same country. 

Kanauj did not, however, long remain under the 
control of the Param^ras. It was subsequently taken 
by the Kalacuri Kar^ia. In the latter part of the 
11th century A, D., the GihadavMas under Oandradeva 
established their sovereignty over it. The Basahi plate 
of Govindacandra, dated V. S. 1161 = 1104 A, D., states 
that, ^ “in the lineage named GihadavMa there was a 
victorious king, the son of Mahiala, named Oandradeva, 
who, when on the death of king Bhoja and king Karflia, 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 19. 2 Prabandhacintaraani p. 44. 

3 Yate irl-Bhoja-bhupe vivu(bu)dha-vara-vadhu-netra 

-sima-tithitvam 

!§ri-Karnne kirtti-^esam gatavati ca nrpe ksmatyaye 

j 4 yam 4 ne I 

bharttaram yam va (dha)ritrt tri-diva-vibhu-nibham prxti 

-yogM upetA 

trAtA visvAsa-pfirwam samabhavad iha sa k§amA-patiS 

Candradevah || 
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the world became troubled, came to the rescue and 
became king and established his capital at Kany^kubja.” 
If this verse is read in the light of the information 
supplied by the Udayapur prasasti, it suggests that Bhoja 
established for a time some kind of political authority over 
Kanauj. At the close of his reign the country passed 
under the sway of Karna, after whose death anarchy ^ 
and disorder prevailed there, until Oandradeva of the 
Gtoadav^la dynasty assumed the sovereignty and 
succeeded in restoring peace and order. 

Dvisat-ksitibhrtah sarw^n vidh 4 ya vivaS^n vale i 

Kany^kubje ’karod r^j 4 r 4 jadh 4 nim animdit 4 m II 

(1. A,, Vol. XIV, p, 103, lines 3, 4, 5.) 

Bhoja died some time before 105 S A. D., after which, no 
doubt, there was turmoil and disorder in the Malwa country. 
But with the accession of Jayasimha, about 1055 A. D., all dis- 
turbances subsided for some years. The Kalacuri Karna, to 
whom the inscription certainly refers, died in 1072 A. D., and 
was peacefully succeeded by his son Yalahkarna, In these 
circumstances the statement of the poet referring to anarchy 
and disorder bears true significance, if the word “Dharitri” 
mentioned above is taken to mean the kingdom of Kanauj. We 
have evidence to prove that in ancient Indian records the term 
“world” or “earth” was sometimes used to indicate a particular 
territory. In the Vasantgadh inscription of Purnap 41 a Mount 
Abu is described as the bhumandalam U. e. earth) (E. I., Vol. IX, 
p. 13, V. 8.). In the Udayapur pralasti Dh 4 r 4 is described as 
the earth (E. I., Vol. I, p. 236, v. 21). The subject is made more 
clear by the statement of the inscription that Candradeva came 
to the rescue of the earth and became king, having established 
his capital at Kanauj. We know that Candradeva ruled only 
over a small territory around Kanauj. According to the infor- 
mation of the inscription the anarchy broke out in the earth, i. e. 
in Kanauj, after the death of Bhoja and Karna. Here the earth 
evidently means Kanauj. This suggests, though it does not 
definitely establish, that those two kings had some kind of 
political authority over Kanauj. 
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WAR WITH THE CHAMBA PRINCE. 

In the course of his northern march Bhoja seems to 

have entered into a war with the ruling dynasty 
Chamba, in the Punjab. In the Bhoja-oarita a story 
n <5 that a “Yogi” (ascetic) from Kashmir came o 
mCnd. having transiorrned its ruler Bh^a. 

Incrntd "wU:fl;in?L ^ forest of Oandr.- 
enchantett p handed over to 

vatl, was caught hy a isnu ai 

Oandrasena, the king of that locality, ^ . 

under the care of his young daughter. 

was subsequently Wiled by Oandrasena, 'f^rMpo 

Bhoja regained- his hunran torm^ ^ 

throne. Major Tod remarks on this story 

historical fact is meant under this allegory, i wou 

probably be that an invader from the north despoiled 

Bhojadeva of his kingdom, that he fled m ^ 

wilds and was carried from his concealment by the wild 

;“;Tnd dually, through the daughter of Oandrasena 

obtained liberty and aid to regain his ^ 

not yet corroborated by any other ^"d'mee that Bhoja 
denrived of his kingdom by any northern 
Cadlr nranything known of the king Oandrasena 
SCdr Jatl who^is described as his eontemporar^ 

But it may ^ "df copper 

^tote^rmoja, dated 1047 A. D., informs ns that the 
General Surirditya stabilised the royal fe^un" 

by slaughtering Sttavhhana and others in ba . 

1 T. R. A. S , Vol. I, P- j bhubhuj^m ll hatv4 

2 Sahav&hana-saipg^m J • ^ „ (Proceedings 

yodh.m(n?)sthirimlak^^^Bho^^ Conference, Poona. 19x9. 
and Transactions of the Unentai 

p. 324-) 
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king of the name of SO.havO,hana is yet known to have 
ruled quite contemporaneously with Bhoja. There was 
a family of princes who ruled over Ohamba, in the 
Punjah, during the 11th century A. B. ’ The most 
powerful king of this dynasty was the ParamabhattO,- 
raka mah0,rO.jMhirO,ja-paramesvara-S^lav4hanadeva, also 
known as S&hilladeva, Slila, Sahila and Soila, who 
assumed in addition the magnificent titles of SOihasOiUka, 
Nissankamalla and Matamatasimha. * He defeated the 
Kira forces, the lord of Burgara, and the Turuskas, ^ 
His allegiance was sought by the ruler of Trigarta, and 
he received homage from the lord of Kulfita ^ ; but, as 
the R^JataraAgipl informs US, Y his power was checked 
by Ananta, the king of Kashmir. This happened between 
A. B, 1025 and 1031. ® It makes S&lavahana a contem- 
porary of Bhoja. It may be that he was identical with 
the S^havfbhana of the Tilakwada inscription. Bhoja 
had close relations with Kashmir, which is on the 
northern border of Charaba. ^ As regards SMav&hana’s 
further military exploits, the Ohamba copper-plate 
states ® that he “by destroying in Kuruksetra the array 
of the elephants of his enemies, had acquired for himself 
the name of Karivarsa.” Kuruksetra still retains its 
ancient name, and is a sacred place in the Karnal Bis- 
trict, in the Punjab, Bhoja might have met with this 
Ohamba prince on that historic battlefield. The fact 

1 I. A., VoL XVII, pp. 8-9 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid 

5 Translated by Stein, Bk. VII, Vol. I, p. 218. 

6 Cun. Geo., p. 162. 

7 Chronicles of Kalmir (Rdjatarangini), Stein, Vol. I, 
p. 284. 

8 I. A., Vol. XVII, p. 8. 
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that Sur^ditya claims to have stabilised the fortune of 
Bhoja by defeating S^hav&hana suggests that his 
overlord had to suffer some preliminary reverses in the 
battle, though finally he emerged victorious. 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMANAS OF ^AKAMBHARI 

AND NADOL. 

Bhoja’s warlike activities on the north soon brought 
him into close contact with the C^ham&nas of S^kam- 
bhari, modern Ajmer. The king Viryar&ma, suceesssor 
of the OAham^na VAkpatill, was then on the throne of 
that country. Bhoja attacked him and inflicted a severe 
blow to his military power. The PrthvirAjavijaya tells 
us that the glory of Viryar^ma was destroyed by Bhoja 
of Avanti. " This brilliant success over the main branch 
of the OAhamAnas encouraged Bhoja to turn his arms 
against their collateral branch, holding sway over 
southern Marwar. After VAkpati-Munja’s defeat at the 
hand of the OAhamAna BalirAja, there was for sometime 
a cessation of hostilities between the two families. 
BalirAja was followed by Mahindu, AsvapAla, and Ahila. * 
These princes, though ruling only over a small territory, 
maintained a military force strong enough to cope 
successfully with their ambitious neighbours. Ahila 
succeeded in routing an army of Bhima of Gujarat. ^ 
His successor, Anahilla, repelled a second invasion of 
the same Oaujukya monarch and distinguished himself 
by the conquest of ^Akambhari. ♦ He had now to face 

1 Agamyo yo narendr&g 9 .m sudh^-didhiti-sumdarah 
Jaghne yaSacayo yaS ca Bhojen Avanti bhtibhuJ 4 || 

(Sth Sarga, v. 67). 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 71, 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, 
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the formidable forces of the Paramk’as. Fortune was 
no more favourable to Bhoja than it had been to his 
uncle, Munja. He was defeated and his general SAdha, 
lost his life in the encounter.' 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Bhoja’s struggle with the Caulukyas of Gujarat was a 
protracted one. The signal discomfiture of his father, 
Sindhur&ja, by the Oaulukya Ofimundar^ja undoubtedly 
left a deep impression on his mind. In the early years 
of his reign an untoward event soon entangled him in a 
fresh quarrel with that monarch. Hemacandra tells us 
that “ once C^rnuudarfija, being penitent for committing 
incest with his own daughter, Oficiiji Devi, entrusted the 
charge of the government to his eldest son, Vallabharfija, 
and set out for Kfisi (Benares) on a pilgrimage for the 
expiation of his sin. On his way, to his abject humilia- 
tion, the R4jfi of Malwa forced him to give up all the 
insignia of royalty. He assumed a mendicant’s garb and 
proceeded on his awy. But, having accomplished his 
object at the holy place, he returned to Anhilwar and 
lost no time in impressing on his son the necessity for 
strong action against the insolent B/fij4 af Malwa. 
Vallabhar4ja accordingly marched forth with a large 
army to take revenge upon his father’s enemy. On his 
way he was met by a number of other kings bringing 
him valuable gifts, and, in accordance with their advice, 
he pursued his journey by the route through the 
Kuntaladesa, and thereby avoided the difficulty of 
crossing the two rivers P^rfip^iA and Sindhusindhu ; but 

I Drstah kair na caturbbujah sa samare ^akaipbharim yo va- 
(ba)iaj jagr^htou jagha,na M41ava-Pater Bhojasya S4dh4vayam. i 

(E. I., Vol IX, p. 75 , v.' 17 .) 

3 Dvy44raya, seventh Sarga, pp. $21 ff. 
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unfortunately for him, he fell a victim to a serious type 
of smallpox before he reached Malwa. The efforts of his 
physicians were in vain, and when it was quite evident 
that he had no chance of recovery, he left instructions to 
his generals to stay their advance and return to Gujarat. 
They accordingly marched back to Anhilwar after the 
death of their beloved master (1010 A.D.). O&mu^dar^ja 
received the news with deep sorrow and retired to Sukla 
Tirtha (near Broach), on the banks of the Narmada, 
entrusting the government to his second son, Durla- 
bharltja. 

The fact of Yallabhar^ja's march against the Malwa 
king is also contained in an epigraphic record, which was 
issued about the time when the Bvy&s'raya was composed. 
It says that, “ “from him (*. e. C^mundar&ja) was born a 
crest-jewel among princes, named yallabhar&,Ja, who 
astonished the circle of the earth by his bold deeds. 
Densely dark smoke, rising from the empire of the 
M^lavaking, who quaked on hearing of his marching, 
indicated the spread of the fire of his anger,” 

Merutufiga also corroborates this event by stating 
that the king died of smallpox, while investing the 

1 Merutunga gives an exactly similar account in his Pra- 
bandhacint^mani. But according to him, the Malwa king, Mufija, 
humiliated the Cau]ukya Durlabhar^ja. This cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that Durlabhar^ja’s accession took 
place more than a decade after Munja’s death (Prabandha°, 
P- 3°)- 

2 Tasm§.d Vallabhar3,ja ity abhidhayS, ksm^pala-cud&manir 
jajne sdhasa-karma-nimita-camatk4ra-ksam^mandalo 
yat-kop4nala-jrmbhitam piSunayS, tat-sampray^na-Sruti 
-ksubhyan-MdIava-bhhpa-cakra-vikasan-m3,linya 

-dhumodgamsh 8 

Read-nirmita* ; pi§unayatyetatpray4na'’. 

(E. I., Vol, I, p. 2p7, V. f.) 
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tortiflcation. 0 . laySa^ 

®‘‘ mmacandm alao relates- Bhoja-s encounter with 
Heraaoanttra _ immediate successor 

Durlabharaja (1010-1022 A. _ 

„t yallabhar^a On 

quarrel is desoribed as quite diflerent trom ^ 

“"t :Tr:;'^h 1 o" ak"e^^ *Hadol). 

a brideeroom lor his sister, Burlabha-deyl. Besides 
Bnrlabhar 8 ,ja, the king of Gujarat the ^ ^ 

de«a, el KMl, of njjayml, of Kurudesa. of 
and of Andhradesa were present in the 

among them all, the princess ih chfel 

as her future husband. This made the other chiefs 
, • 1 c otiH later when the bride and bride- 

extremely Jealous, and la , /• A Tiiii1war> 

sroom were proceeding towards Pattana (Anhilwar), 

they fell upon them and attacked them murderously. 

Buf fortunately their malice was frustrated by the power- 

S Gujarat army, to which the EhjA of A^^-a -aM 

, -u while of Ms companions, the iiaia oi 

Srew^L “* 

took to flight, the Mathur&rdja left the battle-field to 
call to his assistance the Turuskas and the mountaineers, 

I Prabandhadnt^maiji, p. 29. 

! SS&lava-bhiipa-bhMa-phalaka-prasveda-bindu-cchala 

-pratyagra-prathita-praSasti-vikasad-dor-vikramopakm 

^ (Suk^ta-kirtti-kallolini, v, 32 .) 

4 Dvy^raya, Sarga VII, pp. 547 
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the of Andhradesa was wounded, and the E^j5,s of 
Kuru and K&sl fled away disgraced. After this victory 
Durlabharfija marched to his capital in great triumph 
with his newly-won bride. 

The E^ja, of Malwa, referred to above, was, in all 
probability, Bhoja. The Nadol ting, Mahendra, who is 
mentioned in the Sundha hill-inscription " as Mahindu, 
was a contemporary of both Durlabha and Bhoja.“ 
Though there is no chronological inaccuracy, the story 
seems to be an imaginary one. 

Hemacandra does not enlighten us with any 
information regarding Bhoja’s fight with Bhtma, the 
successor of Durlabhar^ija. But we have ample authentic 
evidence to prove that they were, for a long time, at 
enmity with each other, Merutunga informs us ^ that 
at first there was a close alliance between these two 
monarchs, but, later on, Bhoja renewed hostilities by 
waging a war of aggression against the Anhilwar 
government. Once, while the country of Gujarat was on 
the verge of famine owing to the want of rain, he made 
extensive preparations to invade it. Bhima’s agent, 
Ditmara, succeeded in averting the danger by a diploma- 
tic move. But this only postponed the immediate out- 
break of hostilities, and subsequent events enabled Bhoja 
to carry out his original project of invading the kingdom 
of the Caujukyas. On one occasion, Bhiraa proceeded 
to the Punjab, and, crossing the lower Indus, attacked 
Sind. '* The king of that country, Hammuka, was not 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 71. 

2 Mahendra’s predecessor, Balir 4 ja, was a contemporary of 
Munja (A. D. 972-995). This places the reign of Mahendra in 
the early part of the nth century A. D. 

3 Prabandhacint^mani, p. 41. 

4 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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strong enough to withstand the army of the Oaujukyas, 
and submitted to the invaders. But while Bhima was 
thus acquiring high distinction in the north-west by the 
display of his military qualities, his kingdom of Gujarat 
was threatened by an invasion of the Param^ras. Meru- 
tufLga tells us " that, taking advantage of his absence 
from Gujarat at the time when he was fighting in Sind, 
Bhoja despatched his general, Kulacandra, to ravage 
Anhilwar. Kulacandra sacked the imperial city, sowed 
shell-money at the gate of the clock-tower of the royal 
palace, and extorted a record of victory from the govern- 
ment. The loss to the Caulukyas was so great that the 
“sacking of Kulacandra” has passed into a proverb. On 
his return to Malwa, he was severely blamed by Bhoja, 
in whose opinion he ought to have sown charcoal. The 
above report of Merutunga is not corroborated in detail 
by any other authority. Bhoja’s victory over Bhima is 
described by the Udayapur pra^asti. 

After his return from Sind, Bhima seems to have set 
himself entirely to the destruction of the power of Bhoja. 
Since the conquest of Mount Abu by Munja, the princes 
of a junior branch of the main Paramte family had 
been conducting its administration. Probably as a 
preliminary to his attack on the central government of 
DhAr&, Bhima directed his forces against Bhoja’s feuda- 
tory, Dhandhu, the then Paramfira ruler of Abu. 
Dhandhu was no match for the vast Caulukya army, 
and, being hard pressed, fled to Malwa to the protection 
of Bhoja. “ Mount Abu was easily conquered by Bhima, 
who then incorporated it into his own kingdom. ^ A 
distinguished personage, named Vimala, was appointed 

1 Prabandha® p. 46 j Bom. Gaz„ Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 163-64. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 

3 Ibid. . v:, 
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to govern the province as his viceroy, who built there a 
temple of Adinfitha in Vikrama samvat 1088 = 1031 A, B. 

The loss of Ahu by Dhandhu evidently implied the 
loss of control over it by the Param^ras of Malwa, 
Hence Bhoja did notallow the incident to pass unnoticed 
He took up the cause of Dhandhu, and strained every 
nerve to recover the lost province. Bhima was eventu- 
ally forced to withdraw, and the authority of the 
Param^ras was re-established there. A general descrip- 
tion of Bhoja’s glorious victory over this caulukya king 
is given in the Udayapur prasasti. “ Though at present 
there is no direct evidence to prove that he wrested 
Mount Abu from the Oaulukyas, the fact that Dhandhu’s 
son and successor, PArnapMa, was ruling over it in the 
middle of the 11th century A. D., quite independently of 
Gujarat, 3 leads us to that conclusion. It was quite 
impossible for either Dhandhu or PArpap&la to recover 
their paternal throne from Bhima without external aid. 

The latter part of Bhoja’s reign was as unhappy and 
inglorious as those of his predecessors Munja and Sindhu- 
r^ja. Incessant wars with his neighbours wore out his 
military strength, and it was further weakened by the 
terrible blow inflicted on it by the Karndta king, Some- 
svara, shortly after 1044 A. D. Somesvara, as has been 
said already, ravaged Malwa, plundered its capital, and 
forced Bhoja to flee. After this, the country was 
exposed to the occasional attacks of marauding bands of 
foreign soldiers. The extent of lawlessness that prevailed 
there during this period can well be estimated from 
the narrative of MerutuAga. It is said that, ♦ on one 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. I SI, 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 235. 

3 Ibid., Vol, IX, p, 1 1. 

4 PrabandhacintSmani, pp, 73-75. 
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occasion, when Bhoja went to pay his devotions to his 
family goddess in the outskirts of the city of Dh^r4, he 
was attacked by a roving band of Gujarati soldiers, and, 
being taken unawares by this unexpected incident, 
immediately galloped back to the city. As he was 
passing through the main gate, two Gujarati cavalry- 
men, named AlAya and AkoMya, blocked his way, but 
nothing untoward happened and he escaped unhurt. 

This disordered state of things came at length to its 
logical conclusion. Bhoja grew old, and his days were 
numbered. There was no one in the royal family strong 
enough to control the situation. And just at this critical 
moment, says Merutup.ga, Bhima entered into an alliance 
with the Ealacuri Karpa for the invasion of Malwa. 
It was stipulated in their agreement that, in case of vic- 
tory, they should divide the conquered territory between 
them in equal shares. The allied forces advanced 
towards Malwa under the leadership of the two most 
eminent generals of the age. In this difidcult position, 
Bhoja, though dejected and disheartened, made all 
possible arrangements for a suitable defence. Unfortuna- 
tely, however, he was overcome by a bodily malady, and 
died in the midst of the war. His successor, Jayasimha, 
could not withstand the onslaught of the attacking 
forces, and surrendered to them. 

The whole kingdom of the Paramtos now lay 
prostrate before Bhima and Karpa, who marched 
triumphantly into the royal city of I)hS.rA 

The above account given by MerutuAga finds 
corroboration, in its main outlines, in many ancient 
records. The Vadnagar pra^sti * of the reign of the 

I Bhimo ’pi dvigatto sad4 pra^tayin^nx bhogyatvam-4sedjv4n 
K§o)gi-bh4ram idam babh4ra nfpati(h) ^ri-Bhimadevo 

nrpah || 
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Caulukya Kum&,rapMa states that Bhima was terrible to 
his enemies and loving to his friends. “What wonder 
was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplish 
-ing the five paces (called dh&.rfi), quickly gained Dh9r^, 
the capital of the emperor of Mfilava ?” Somesvara in 
his Kirti-kaumudi says that " Bhima vanquished Bhoja, 
king of Dhlbr 9 , and spared his life. The Sukrta-sam- 
kirtana “ narrates Bhoja’s defeat at the hand of Bhima. 
Jayasimhadeva records that^ before the greatness of 
Bhima the arm of Bhoja faded away like the lotus. 
Merutunga further tells us that * after the conquest of 
Malwa, Karp.a incorporated the whole of it into his own 
kingdom, without giving any share to Bhima, But the 
Gaulukya king, through his agent, D^mara, forced 
the Kalacuri chief to surrender to him a golden 
shrine and an image of Siva. Hemacandra mentions 
nothing about the battle between Bhoja and Bhima, but 
partly corroborates the above statement of Merutunga by 
relating that Karna defeated Bhoja, king of M 91 ava, and, 
being hard pressed by Bhima’s agent, Bfimodara, surren- 
dered to him the “mapdapik 9 ”, which he took from 
Bhoja. 5 

Thus ended the long career of Bhoja, admittedly a 
king of superior merit and rare valour. There is no doubt 
that he had to pass through many vicissitudes, yet the 
fact that he was a military leader of a high order admits 

Dh&r&-paracaka-sMhanaika-caturais tad-v 4 jibhih s 4 dhit& 
Ksipraip M 4 lava*cakravartti-nagari DhS,reti ko vismayah II 

(E. I., Vol, I, p. 297, V. 9.) 

1 Sarga II, vv. 16-18. 

2 Ibid., vv. 17-20. 

3 Kumarap 41 a-carita, v. 34. 

4 Prabandhacint^mani, pp. 74“fS‘ 

5 Dvyasraya, Sarga IX, V. 57, p. 693. 
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of no question. The power of his mighty arm was felt 
by the Karn^tas and 0il4h4ras on the south, the Cedis on 
the east, and the Oaulukyas on the west. His valiant 
soldiers made a triumphant march through Kanauj and 
Ajmer on the north. Merutunga relates that' when 
Bhoja went out for conquests. 

“The Cola king enters the bosom of the sea, the 
Andhra king repairs to a hole in a mighty mountain ; 

“The king of Karn^ta does not wear his turban, the 
king of Gujarat frequents the mountain torrents ; 

“Cedi, that warlike monarch, flickers with weapons ; 
the king of K&nyakubja is here bent double.” 

“The bards sang before the king 

“0 Bhoja, all the kings are distracted with the 
burden of the fear of the advance of thy army only. 

“On the floor of thy prison, the angry wrangle about 
place on which to lay their beds, 

“Has increased in the night among these mutual 
rivals who thus dispute, 

“The king of Kop.kan.a sleeps in the corner, L4ta near 
the door, Kalinga in the courtyard ; 

“‘You are a new arrival, Kosala ; my father also used 
to abide on this level spot.’ ” 

This description, though poetic in expression, contains 
a great deal of truth. A brief survey of the king’s 
military career will show that he came into conflict with 
almost all the chiefs referred to in the above verse. His 
successes in the early years of his reign were sweeping, 
and put him into possession of vast territories. 

Great as were Bhoja’s military successes, his attain- 
ments in the peaceful arts are even more to be admired. 
His versatile mind did not limit its activity only to the 
business of war ; it was directed also towards building 

I Prabandhacint^mani, p. 44. 
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up in Malwa an ideal kingdom. Schools were establi- 
shed for the proper education of his subjects. " Sufficient 
emoluments and bounties were granted to those who 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of literary science. 
He himself was a great poet, and spent his days in the 
company of erudite scholars. “ He was beloved by all 
the literary men of his age, and his unbounded liberality 
gave them fresh encouragement to pursue their work. 
The great poet Bilhana lamented his failure to meet 
with him, and felt it in the very core of his heart. This 
he expressed through the following verse, in the 
Yikram^hkadeva-carita. ^ 

"Assuming a voice in the cooing of the pigeons 
that nested on the lofty turrets of her gates, Dh^r^, as 
it were, cried piteously in disguise ; ‘Bhoja is my king. 
He, forsooth, is none of the vulgar princes. Woe is to 
me i’ Why didst thou not come into his presence ?” 

Bhoja’s activities in the field of architecture also 
deserve special notice. The Udayapur prasasti'^ credits 
him with the building of a large number of temples. 
To day very few remains of his extensive work can be 
traced, owing to the fact that, since the idnal conquest 
of Mai wa by the Moslems, a large number of ancient 
Hindu temples have been converted into mosques by the 
new rulers. 

1 Vide post, Chapter VIII. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bhojah ksma-bhrt sa khalu na khalais tasya samyam 

narendrais 

tat-pratyaksam kim iti bbavat^ n^gatain h 4 hat^smi | 

Yasya dvaroddamara-^ikhara- kroda-par^vattoim 
nMa-vy&j&d iti sakarunam yy^ja-h&reva Dh^r^ II 

(VihraraMkadeva-carita, Sarga XVIII, v. 96.) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 238, V. 20 j vide post, Chapter VIII, 

t6 ' ■ 
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Malwa enjoyed a happy existence during this period. 
The people passed their days in joy and merament. 
ririshta tells us that, * “twice yearly Eaja Bhoja kept 
a great feast which lasted forty days, during which all 
the most celebrated dancers and singers of Hindoostan 
being assembled, he distributed food and wine ; and at 
the end of the feast new clothes and ten miskals were 
presented to each guest.” 

Bhoja was well known for his munificence and 
liberality. In his TJjjain plate ' he lays down the follow- 
ing maxim, which seems to have been the motto of 
his life ; 

“Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a flash of light- 
ning or a bubble of water, there are two good fruits or 
uses, and only two : one is its employment in charities 
and the other is the maintenance thereby of other men’s 
fame,” • 

All this speaks for the broadness of his mind. As 
a conqueror, as a poet, and as a builder of architecture, 
he deserves a high place among the sovereigns of ancient 
India. As a benevolent monarch he had hardly any 
parallel. He left behind him an abiding impression 
that survives even to this day. 


I Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, Introduction, p, Ixxvi, 
? I, A.. Vo}. VI , p. 55 . 



CHAPTER V. 


FROM JAYASIMHA TO JAYAVARMAN 

It has been seen in the foregoing chapter that Bhoja 
fell ill, and died suddenly in the midst of his war with 
the combined forces of the Kalacuris and the Caulukyas. 
His enemies captured the imperial city of Dhl,rA and 
held it for some time by their superior force. Jayasimha, 
Bhoja’s successor, had no chance of regaining his throne 
with the petty resources at his disposal, unless he could 
secure adequate reinforcements from outside. During 
this period Somesvara I of Karp^ta, who commanded a 
vast military force, was the only king who could render 
any effective assistance to him in this diflculty ; and 
Jayasimha, therefore, putting aside all racial jealousies 
and family pride, sought his aid. ’ Though the old sore 
caused by the constant enmity between the O^lukyas 
and the Pararaftras was still unhealed, Somesvara deemed 
it politic to take up the cause of the dethroned Param^ra 
chief. He probaly thought that the extinction of the 
Param^ra government in Malwa would rather help his 
two neighbours to strengthen their arms, which might 
in the near future be raised against himself. Karpa had 
already sent his general, Vapullaka,® to make conquests 
for him to the south of the Narmada, and this valiant 
ofidcer within a short space of time, scored a great 
success by the conquest of the Svetapfbda country 
(between the years 1051 and 1061 A. D.), and of the 
province of Lfbta.^ It was quite apparent that the next 
victim of his attack would be the Cfblukya kingdom of 

1 VikramMkadeva-carita, Sarga lil, V. 6y. ^ 

2 Memoirs A. S. I., No. 23, p. 133. , s 3 Ibid, 
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the Deccan. SomesYara, therefore, sent his son, 
Vikram&,ditya, a distinguished general, with a large army 
to help the cause of Jayasimha. After a hard contest the 
CAlukya prince succeeded in routing Karna and Bhima, 
and drove them from the Land of Malwa, establishing 
Jayasimha once more on his throne.' Thus, after suffer- 
ing a temporary collapse, the Paramfbra government 
reasserted itself, though bereft of its pristine glory. 

JAYASIMHA I 

Two inscriptions of Jayasimha’s reign have been 
discovered. 

(i) The Mandhata plates ” were issued from the royal 
camp itself at Dh^rA, on the 13th of the dark half of 
Asidha of the year Sam 1112, corresponding to 1065 A.D 
Jayasimha records in it the grant of the village Bhima of 
the Maktula (group of) forty-two in the Piirp.apathaka 
mafl.dala, for the maintenance of the Brahmans of the 
pattas^lS. at the holy Amaresvara. Of the localities, 
Amaresvara is evidently the modern place of pilgrimage 
of the same name near the island of Mandhata, on 
the south bank of the Narmada, in the Nimar District, 
As for PAr^tapathaka mandala, I suggest that it was a 
province bounded by the Puma, a tributary of the Tapti 
river. The rest of the localities cannot be identified. 

(ii) The Panhera inscription ^ was issued by Jaya- 
siinha’s feudatory, Ma^dalika, who had been governing 
the country of VIkgada. It is dated V.S. 1116.(1059 A.D.), 

1 Sa M&Iavendum Saranam pravistam akantake sthApayati 

sma rijye | 

kany^prad^na-cchalatah ksitis^h sarvasva-dAnain baha- 

vo ’sya cakruh || 

(VikramMkadeva-carita, Sarga III, v. 67.) 

2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 46, 

3 A. S. I., 1916-17, Part I, p. 19. (unpublished.) 
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WAR WlTf-I KANHA. 

Sometime before 1059 A. D. Jayasimba had to en- 
counter a hostile force, which was led by a general named 
Eanha. He, however, succeeded in routing the enemy 
with the help of his feudatory Manwjalika. ' The Panhera 
inscription ° relates that Map.<ialika captured in battle the 
commander Kanha with all his horses and elephants, and 
handed them over to Jayasimha. It is not yet known 
whose military officer was Kanha, 

INVASION OF VENGI AND WAR WITH THE COLAS. 

Jayasirnha, having regained his throne with the 
assistance of the C^lukyas, became a staunch adherent 
to their government. In the sixth and seventh decades 
of the eleventh century A. D., the Cilukyas were in 
constant war with their southern neighbours. ^ Vikram- 
^ditya (VI) was at that time the governor of Banav^si, 
and was deputed by his father to protect the interests of 
his empire in the south. The Eastern Ofllukya Rfbjar^ja, 
the king of Vehgi, died in 1062 A. D, His son 
B^Jendra II (later on Kulottuhga Cola I) was too young 
to govern his kingdom. VikramMitya intended to avail 
himself of this opportunity of conquering Vehgi and 
organised a vast army for that purpose. Jayasimha, who 
was indebted to VikramMitya for his past services, 
seems to have joined him in this expedition in order to 
help his cause. The allied armies advanced towards 
Vehgi and threatened the Eastern Ofllukyas. The young 

1 Vide post, chapter X. 

2 A. S. I., 1916-17, p, 19. 

3 Ancient India, by K. S. Aiyangar, pp, I20 ff., Bom. Gaz., 
Vol. I, Part I, p. 441 ; S. 1 . 1 ., Vol III, p. 193- 
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E^jendra could not resist their onslaught, and VeAgi fell 
in the hand of TikramMitya and Jayasimha. In that 
predicament Vijaylbditya VII, the younger brother of 
the deceased E^jar^ja, took up the cause of his nephew, 
and appealed to Ooja Virarfljendra (A, D. 1062 -“1069) 
for assistance. The Cola king responded to his prayer 
and marched towards Vengi at the head of a large army. 
He confronted his enemies on the bank of the Kistna 
near Bezwada (Visaiyavftdai). In the action that 
followed the Kar^fitas and the Paramftras were severely 
worsted, and the brother of Jayasimha with many other 
generals lost their lives. Vengi was reconquered by the 
Colas, and ViraiAjendra appointed VijayMitya to rule it 
on behalf of Elbjendra Cola.’' The Tiruvengadu 
inscription” of the second year of the reign of Vlra- 
rfbjendra tells us that he defeated the army sent into 
Vefigai nidu by VikramMitya. The Koruvur inscrip- 
tion ^ of the fourth year of his reign records that he 
despatched the (banner of) the ferocious tiger into all 
directions and cut off the beautiful heads, surrounded by 
garlands (won) on battlefields, of V^ran, of the Kerala, 
(who wore) large ankle rings, and of the younger brother 
of Ja(na)n^tha of Dhfbrfi.. The Manimangalam inscrip- 
tion of the fifth year (1067 A. D.) of his reign gives us 
a more detailed information. It states that ‘having 
moved (his camp), he declared — ‘we shall not return 
without regaining the good country of Vengai, which 
(we have formerly) subdued. You, = (who are) strong, 
come and defend (it) if (you) are able !’— That army 

1 S. 1 . 1 ., Vol. Ill, p. 193. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, p. 37. 

4 Ibid., p. 69. 

5 This is addressed to the kings who held Vengi. 
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which had for its chiefs Janan^thau, the dandan&,yai:a 
B§,jamayan, whose mast elephants trumpeted in herds, 
and Mupparasan’, 

Janan^tha, referred to above, is in all probability 
Jayasimha, who was at that time on the throne of 
Dh^r4. The daia.dan^yaka B^jamayan and Mupparasan, 
with whom Janan^tha joined in their expedition against 
Vengi, seem to have been officers of Vikramfbditya VI. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS AND THE KARNAtAS. 

In the latter part of his reign Jayasimha had to en- 
counter another catastrophe which again swept away his 
throne, and overthrew the Param&ra government. After 
the death of the Gfblukya Somesvara I, his son 
Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II ascended the throne of 
Kalyani in 1069 A. D. He soon entered into a quarrel 
with his younger brother VikramMitya.® When the 
Cftlukya empire was threatened with a fratricidal war, 
Jayasimha turned against Somesvara II, and probably 
intrigued with VikramMitya for the overthrow of the 
Cfbjukya king. This seems to have provoked Semesvara 
to declare war against Malwa. He made an alliance 
with Karna (A. D. 1063-1094), the successor of Bhima I, 
on the throne of Gujarat for the destruction of the 

1 In the ancient Tamil records the northern names were 
often distorted to a considerable extent. Kalingattu-parani 
mentions VikramMitya VI as Virudar^ja (I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 332). 
He is described in the Karuvur inscription (S. I. I., Vol. Ill, 
p, 37) as Vikkalan along with Janan^tha of Dh 4 r 4 , and in the 
Manimangalam inscription as Vikki (ibid, p. 56, 1 , 3). Jaya- 
simha, the younger brother of VikramMitya VI, is mentioned in 
the Tiruvallam inscription as Sifigana^ (ibid. p. 118), 

2 Vikr 4 mahkadeva-carit 3 , Introduction, p. 33, Edited by 
Bphler, 
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Paramtoa sovereigaty, and in order to help hiim in his 
military operation despatched his general, Ganga 
Uday&ditya, and his feudatory, Hoysala Ereyanga with a 
large contingent. Jayasimha made a strenuous effort to 
defend his kingdom against this incursion of Kar]3.a and 
the Karn&tas but utterly failed. In the fierce battle 
that followed he lost his life, and Malwa was easily con- 
q[uered by the invaders. The Oaulukyas together with 
the Karnfbtas took possession of the Imperial city of 
Dhfir^, and there unfurled again the glorious banner of 
victory. The Nagpur Prasasti gives an account of Jaya- 
simha’s death in the battle, and the conq[uest of MMava 
by the combined forces of Karjaa and the Karn^tas. An 
inscription from Sudi describes Somesvara II as “a 
blazing fire to the ocean that is the race of the Mfilavyas”. 
A stone inscription from Balagami," dated Saka 993 =* 1071 
A. P., reports of the dandanityaka Udayfiditya that, 
‘completely defeating the MItlava king who had raised his 
enmity, and all those who had secretly conspired against 
the throne and against the master, and seizing their 
property and women laden with jewels he handed them 
over to his emperor (Somesvara II)’. An inscription,^ 
dated 1100 A. P., of the reign of Ereyanga, records 
that he defeated a host of kings between the Hima 
mountain and Setu at the bidding of the O^lukya 
emperor. “With the hot rage in Nannuge’s breast as 
the witness of fire, and by means of Phfirfi (other- 
wise, with the pouring of water) he suddenly 
wedded the goddess of Valour — the brave Poysala king. 
As the map.dapa was consumed in the burning of the 

I E. L, Vol. II, p. iSj. 

3 Mysore Inscription, p. 164, P. S, O. C. A., No. 160. 

3 E. C., Vol. V, A.K, No. 1 20a, p. 152. For Ereyatiga’s date, 
vide post. 
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Kh^adava (forest), so the fire of the Poysala king’s glory 
sprang up in the Vindhya mountains and seized the eity 
of IJdhapuram of his enemies.” 

Udhapuram may be the same as Udayapur, in the 
Gwalior State, Central India. 

The Shiraoga Taluq inscription, dated about 
1112 A.D., of the reign of Visnuvardhana states that his 
father Ereyafiga was a right hand to the OMukya king. 
“Trampling down the MMava army, he did not spare 
Eh^r^, but burnt and scattered it.” Another inscription, ® 
dated 1161 A. D., of the same prince records that “while 
C^lukya was looking on, Ereyanga without effort 
plundered the M^lava king’s hill fort, which was too 
strong for the Cfilukyas.” A third inscription, ^ dated 
1161 A. D., of the reign of Narasimha, registers the fact 
that “Ereyafiga subdued with his army the great Dh^r^, 
the chief place in the Mfilava kingdom, and thus 
conferred victory on (his) emperor.” 

The Belur copper-plate of the Hoysala Visn.U“ 
vardhana, dated 1117 A. E., records that Ereyanga, in a 
conquestof the North, captured Eh4iA, the stronghold 
of the lords of M^lava, which had been rendered prosper- 
ous by king Bhoja, An inscription, ^ dated 1159 A. E., 
of the Hoysaja Narasimha I, the successor of Visn.u- 
vardhana, corroborates this fact by stating that Ereyanga 

1 E. C., Vol. VII, Sh, No. 64, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., Vol. V. p. 163, AK, No. 1 17. 

3 Ibid., Vol, IV, part II, p. 119. 

4 Dhari-dharo bhuja-balavatam MaiavadhiSvaranarn 
Bhojenaujo-vijita-ripun& varddhit 4 y 4 prasiddhA | 
sabud 4 pos'anam ahita-bhd-bhojane yasya pfirwam 
Kauberasa-vijaya-samaye varngyate kim sa virah ll 

) (Ibid,, Vol. V, p, 26, Hn, No. 53.) 

5 Ibid., Vol. II. No. 349, 
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burnt in a moment the capital of the M^lava 

king. 

As regards the Oaulukya Karn.a, the Prfchvlr4ja-vijaya ‘ 
tells us that he conquered M^lava. Arisimha reports 
that® Karna defeated the MItlava king and his army, 
and despoiled him of an image of Nllakantha (Siva). 
Somes vara also relates about karna’s conquest of M41ava. 
He narrates that ^ ‘when the territory of the king of 

1 Sarga V. 

2 Sukrtasamkirtana, Sarga II, v. 23. 

Professor Kielhorn thinks that Karna, mentioned in the 
Nagpur prasasti, is the Kalacuri king of the same name (E. I., 
Vol. II, p. 18 1.). This is not corroborated by any evidence. If 
the subject is viewed in the light of the PrthvirAja-vijaya, 
Sukrtasamkirtana and Surathotsava, Karna’s identification with 
the Caulukya king of the same name seems more plausible. But 
there is one apparent difficulty in accepting it quite unreservedly. 
Merutunga says that the Caulukya Karna ascended the throne 
in 1063 A, D. A fragmentary inscription, dated 1513 A, D. 
(J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35), states that Udayiiditya built the 
temple of Udayapur in V. S. 1116= 1059 A, D. The record 
is very perfunctorily executed, and abounds in gross mistakes. 
If UdayMitya is supposed to have ascended the throne of 
M41ava, having defeated the Caulukya Karna, he cannot be 
taken to have ruled in 1059 A. D. as a sovereign lord, because 
Karna had not yet assumed the kingly power. This difficulty 
can be surmounted by assuming that Uday^ditya built the 
Udayapur temple in 1059 A. D., when he was ruling his paternal 
territory apparently from Udayapur. That he did not assume 
the sovereignty of Malwa in 1059 A. D. can be gathered from 
the Panhera inscription, which reports that at that time 
Jayasitnha was ruling over it. 

3 Dh§.r4dhiSa-purodhasa nija-nrpa-ksonim vilokyakhil4m 
Cauluky4kulitlm tad-atyaya-krte krtya kilotp^dita | 
mamtrair yasya tapasyatah pratihat& tatraiva tam ra4mtrikam 
sa sarnhrtya tadil-lata tarum iva ksipram pray^ta kvacit II 

(Sqrathotsava,kavi-prasasti, v. 20). 
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Dhlbr4 was overrun by the Oaulukyas, the former’s 
chaplain called up by incantations an evil spirit for the 
destruction of his master’s enemy. But Ama, the 
chaplain of Karpa, succeeded by counter incantations in 
turning back the evil spirit against the conjuror, who 
was instantaneously killed by it.’ 

udayAditya. 

The ParamAras thus again lost their supremacy 
almost before they recovered from the shock they had 
received more than a decade previously. But in these 
dark days there was one ray of light on the eastern 
horizon, which gradually expanded, and dispersed all the 
black clouds from the sky of Malwa. TJday&ditya, a 
scion of a junior branch of the Param^ras, stood 
gallantly for the liberation of his ancestral dominion. 
In those perilous hours he appealed to the Clthamlbna 
Burlabha III, the king of ^^kambharl, for assistance. 
After the discomfiture of the Chhamfina Viryar^ma 
by Bhoja, a friendly relation seems to have been esta- 
blished between the houses of S^kambharl and Dh^rA 
Hence Durlabha lost no time in sending a cavalry force 
to the assistance of the Paramfiras. UdayAditya thus 
being sufficiently re-inforced fell upon the combined 
forces of the Caujukyas and the KarpAtas, and within a 
short time succeeded in regaining the country. The 
PrthvirAja-vijaya ’ tells us that the OAhamAna Durlabha 

I Malaven OdayidityenfemM ev^pyatonnatih 
mamdSkini hradAd eva lebhe phranam abdhin^ II v. 
s^raipg4khyam turamgam sa dadau yasmai manojavam 
na by uccaiWravasam ksira-simdhor anyah prayacchati ii 

V. 77 

jig&ya Gurjaram Karpam tamaSvam pr4pya MMavah , 
labdh^nuruh siifyaratham(h) karpti vyoma-lamghanam || 

Sarga V, v. 78 
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was the cause of the prosperity of TJdayMityaof MMava. 
UdayMitya, haying received cavalry from him defeated 
the Gurjara Karp.a, and obtained MMava. Udayapur 
pras'asti tells us that ' “when that devotee of Bharga 
(Siva i. e. Bhoja), whose brilliance resembled that of the 
sun, had gone to the mansion of the gods, the earth, like 
Bh^rli, was filled with the dense darkness of his foes, 
(and) his hereditary warriors became infirm in body. 
Then arose king Uday&.ditya, as it were another sun, 
destroying the darkness of powerful foes, with the 
rays issuing from his sword, (and thus) gladdening 
the hearts of his people by his splendour. Lo ! how 
easy was the rescue of this earth for that Paramfira, 
by whom the primeval boar was restored without 
difdculty.” 

The Nagpur inscription “ makes matters clearer by 
stating that “when he (Bhoja) had become Indra's 
companion, and when the realm was overrun by floods 
in which its sovereign was submerged, his relation, 
Udayhditya, became king. Uplifting the earth, which 
was troubled by kings and taken possession of by 
Kariaa, who, joined by the Karnu^tas, was like the 
mighty ocean, he acted like the holy Boar,” 

1 Tatr-&ditya-prat^pe gatavati sadanam Svarggin4ra 

Bhargga-bhakte 

vy^ptll Dhfiireva dh3.tri ripu-timira-bharair ramaula-iokas 

tad4bhfit i 

visrasUipgo nihatyodbhata-ripu-timiram khadga 

damd^’P^n j^ilai — 

r anyo bh4sv4n-iv-odyan-dyutim udita janMm 

Odaydditya devalj || 
(E, I., Vol. I, p. 236 , V. 21 ; p. 238 .) 

2 Tasmin v4sava*va(ba)ndhut4m upagate r 4 jye ca kuly4kule 

magna-sv4mini tasya va(ba)ndhur UdayMityo’ bhavad 

bhflpatih 1 
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It is evident from the above verses that the 
authority of the Param^ras in Malwa, though it 
received a severe blow at the hand of its foreign 
enemies, was soon revived by a hero known as 
UdayMitya. He is described in the Udayapur prasasti 
as a relation of Bhoja. An inscription ' from Udayapur, 
in Bhilsa, furnishes us with more detailed information 
regarding his pedigree. It relates that there was a 
prince named Sauravira, (Sd.ravlra) a member of the 
Paramitra (P4vara) family, who carved out a principality 
of his own in M^lava. He was learned, pious, liberal, 
valiant, and possessed of both his own and his enemies’ 
armies. His son was Gondala, who was a receptacle of 
noble qualities, devoted to the Gods, a conqueror of his 
enemies, and famous for his own deeds. His son was 
Gy&,t^ (Jna,ta,), whose son again was UdayMitya, the 
great destroyer of the enemy (ari-bala-mathana), who, 
having obtained the eastern territory, proceeded to the 
interior of Ml,lava, ’ which was formerly governed by 
his ancestors. The country was made glorious by him. * 

yenoddhrtya mah4rnnavopama-miIat-Karnn4ta 

-Karnna-pra (bhu) 

m urwipMa-kadarthitam bhuvam imam i§rimad 

-Varabdyi tam ii 
(E. I., Vol. II, pp. 192, 185, V. 32.) 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 549. 

2 Maiave madhya-desam gatvi sth4nam prasidhih 

3 The inscription under review was discovered in the 
Nilakanthesvara temple, and is edited in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, p. 547. The editor takes 
“Aribalamathana" as a proper name, and makes its possesssor 
a successor of Gondala, omitting the name of Gy4fa CJMt4). 
He is further of opinion that AribalaYnathana went to M&lava 
and recovered MadhyadeSa, which had formerly been governed 
by his ancestors, and was later on usurped by the inimical 
r^j^s. He was succeeded by his son, UdayMitya. 
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It follows from the above record that UdayMitya 
and his predecessors belonged to a junior branch of the 
Paramka family. They seem to have been ruling as 
feudatories of the Imperial house of Dh^r^, in the 
east of Malwa, at Udayapur, in Bhilsa. When Malwa 
was overrun by the combined forces of the Caulukyas 
and the Karii^tas, and Jayasimha lost his life in battle 
against them, UdayMitya, as we have seen above, 
proved the saviour of the Paramto kingdom, and 
entirely recovered it from the grip of the foreign 
armies. There was no other prince in the royal house 
of Dhfbr^ strong enough to hold the reins of govern- 
ment in that difficult situation. Hence the royal 
power was entrusted to UdayMitya, whose claim so 
evidently superseded that of all others. A faint 
recollection of this event has been embodied in the 
Aln-i-Akbarl, though in a somewhat altered version. 
It runs that* “Munja gave thanks to God, welcomed 

Mr. Hall contends that the word ‘Sauravira’, rightly 
Sliravira in the monunaent adverted to, is not the name 
of a king. Gondala is the first regal personage whom it notices. 
His son seems to be Gy^ta, for which ‘P&ti.’, has been printed ; 
the vernacular corruption perhaps of ‘JMta’, nominative of 
Jn 4 tr. Ari-bala-mathana, if such be the true reading, is an 
epithet of the doubtful ‘Gy 4 t&’, and can by no possibility be a 
proper name, UdayMitya is represented as the son of the last j 
and he is distinctly stated to have been ruling in Sam Iii6, 
or Saka 981. (J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35.) I agree with 
Mr. Hall in thinking that “Ari-bala-mathana’ is not a proper 
name. But I am inclined to take it as an epithet of UdayMitya, 
If the record is studied in the light of the Udayapur praSasti 
and the Nagpur inscription, it must be maintained that 
UdayMitya and not Gy 4 t& {Jfi 4 t 4 '), rescued his ancestral 
dominion of Malwa and established his authority over it. 

I Translated by Jarrett, Ypl>II,p, 217. 
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Bhoja with much affection aud appointed him his 
successor. When his son Jayac^nd’s reign was ended, 
none of the Ponw^r caste was found worthy to succeed. 
Jltpal, of the To^war caste, who was one of the 
principal land-owners, was elected to the throne, and, 
thus, by the vicissitudes of fortune, the sovereignty 
passed into his family.” 

It is evident that Jayactod, mentioned above, is 
identical with Jayasimha, and Jitpal is possibly the 
same as UdayMitya, 

A number of inscriptions of TJday^ditya’s reign 
have been discovered. The TJdayapur prasasti, " which 
has often been referred to above, is engraved on a 
slab of stone, and is now lying in front of the Mla- 
kaiithesvara temple, at TJdayapur, in Bhilsa. It is 
highly important and interesting, inasmuch as it 
furnishes us with much information of great signifi- 
cance for the reconstruction of the early history of the 
Paramfiras of Malwa. It is the only available record 
which supplies a complete genealogy of this family 
of rulers from Upendra to Bhoja. It is undated, and 
seems to have been issued during the early part of the 
king’s reign. 

Two short inscriptions, “ one of which is dated Sam 
1137 = 1080 A. D., have been found in the temple of 
Nllakanthesvara Two more short inscriptions of his 
reign one in the “antarlila” of a temple at Tin, in the 
Nimar District, ^ and the other on a pillar attached to 
Bhoja’s school at Dhdrit,, have been discovered. 

1 E. I. , Vol. I, p, 233. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83 ; Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey (Western circle), March, 1914, p. 66. 

3 A. S. I., 1918-19, p. 17. 
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A stone inscription ' in Sarvasukhiyakothi at 
Jhalrapatan, in Jhalawar State, Eajputana, was executed 
in Sam 1143 = 1086 A. D., in the victorious reign of 
TJdayMitya. It records that the Pattakila Janna, the 
son of the Pattakila O&hila, who was born in the family 
of Tailika, built a temple of Siva and a tank in Cirihilla 
between Olld^ghansa K6pik4 and Vruvasaka. He 
promised to make an annual gift of four pal as of oil and 
a lump of sweetmeat in the ceremony of Sendhavadeya. 
The inscription was engraved by the learned Harsuka. 
As the record is engraved on a stone, there was less 
chance of its being carried any great distance away from 
its original situation. Hence the temple, which Janna 
built, seems to have been somewhere near Jhalrapatan. 
This locality was under the sway of the ParamAras of 
Hh&rA even as late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century A. D. “ 

Prom the evidence of these inscriptions, it may fairly 
be inferred that the kingdom over which UdayMitya 
held sway extended at least up to Jhalrapatan on the 
north, Bhilsa on the east, and the Nimar District on the 
south. This proves that he succeeded in regaining 
almost the whole of the territory over which his prede- 
cessor Bhoja ruled in the latter part of his reign. The 
Bheraghat inscription of the Kalacuri Narasimha ^ 
designates Uday&ditya as the king of the province 
of Malwa, and the Karnbel inscription** of the 
Kalacuri Jayasimha describes him as the lord of 
DhArA 

I J. A. S. B., 1914, p. 241. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey (Western 
circle), 1913, p. 56. 

3 M 41 ava-mandaiadhin&thOday 4 ditya. E. I., Vol. II, p. 12 , 

4 DharMhisOday^ditya, I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 21^. 
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UdayMitya was admittedly a military commander 
of a high order. But our information as to his further 
warlike activities is not very extensive. 

After the restoration of peace in Malwa, Uday^ditya 
^ had to encounter another invasion of the CMukyas. 
SOmesvara II was overthrown by his younger brother, 
Vikram^ditya VI, in 1076 A. D. VikramMitya, who was 
an ally of Jayasimha, turned an enemy of UdayMitya. He 
seems to have led a successful campaign against Malwa, 
shortly after his accession to the throne. An inscription,* 
dated 1077 A. D., from Shikarpur Taluq, records that 
I “he was the source of a great fever of terror to the king 

of Dh^rA” 

These reverses, however did not materially disturb 
the peaceful continuance of the Param&,ra rule. 

UdayMitya spent the remaining years of his reign in 
pea.ce and happiness. He had a profound veneration 
for men of letters. The educational institute, established 
by Bhoja at DhAA, flourished under his careful supervi- 
sion, He engraved charts, containing alphabets and 
rules of grammar, for the guidance of the students, on the 
walls of Bhoja’s school at HhMA aiid also in the 
Chauberdera Temple at Un, in the Nimar District, “ He 
declared that they were placed there for the grati- 
fication of poets and princes, 3 

UdayMitya showed unflagging zeal also in the 
building of architectural monuments. He laid the 
foundation of the city of Udayapur in Bhilsa, and erected 
there the great temple of Hilakanthesvara. An inscrip- 
tion from Udayapur'* records that this temple was built 

I Dhara-natha-maha-bhaya-jvara-karam. 

(E. C., Vol. VII, Sk„ No. 124, p. 171 .) 
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by Mm in 1069 A. D , and was considered the most 
superb of its kind in the whole of India. Another 
inscription, " discovered in the same temple, credits him 
with the foundation of Udayapur, Udayes'vara, and 
TJdayasamudra. Udayesvara is perhaps the same as 
Nllakanthesvara. At present, Udayasamudra cannot be 
identified. It must have been a lake or a big tank in 
the vicinity of Udayapur. UdayMitya is reported to 
have erected many other temples, caused tanks to be 
excavated, performed religious ceremonies, and granted 
lands productive of gold and corn to the Brahmans. “ It 
can hardly be doubted that some among the group of 
temples at Un, were his own contributions. V 

Some gold coins of Udayfbditya’s reign have been 
found in the Central Provinces. * Besides these, no 
other coins of the dynasty have yet been discovered. 

It will be admitted by everyone that Udayfbditya’s 
career as a king was one of unique success. He came 
as a boon to the ParamAras in the day of their worst 
calamity. The most difficult and responsible task with 
which he was faced, was, amidst highly adverse circum- 
stances, conducted by him to a successful issue. He 
restored peace and order, and an atmosphere suitable 
to the peaceful pursuit of the daily avocations of life. 
As a true successor to the throne of Munja and Bhoja, 
he paid equal attention to the healthy advancement 
of the literary movement. The judicious care which 
he took for the furtherance of education is unique 
in its character. In the field of architecture his 

1 Progress Report of the Archseological Survey (Western 
circle), 1914, p. 66. 

2 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 540. 

3 A. S. I., 1918-19, pp. 17-18. 

4 J. A. S, B., 1920, Plate XIII, No. ?. 
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achievements were marvellous. The great Nlla- 
kanthesvara temple still stands to testify to his greatness. 
Thus the work set on foot by Munja and Bhoja for 
erecting Malwa into an ideal state was in full operation 
during the reign of TJdayMitya, and did not flag for 
want of royal patronage. ' 

The E^s M41^“ relates that ‘OodayMit’ (TJdayMitya) 
had two wives, one belonging to the Solunkhee (Sol^nki) 
dynasty and the other to the W^ghelfi, clan. By the 
Sol&nki queeen he had a son named Jug Dev (Jagaddeva ), 
and by the V^gheli queen another son called Eindhuwul 
(Ranadhavala). Prince Jug Dev was an intrepid 
warrior, and his fame as a general spread all over India. 
He had three wives. The first was the daughter of 
Eaja ES,j, the D^k Ohowra king of Took-Tod^, which, 
since Eaja E^j himself was blind, had been under the 
regency of his son Beerj (Ytrya), The second was 
the daughter of Sidh E4j Jesingh Dev (Jayasimha 
Siddhar^ja), the king of Gujarat, and the third was 
a princess of the house of E4j4 Phool of Bhojnagar. 
Eindhuwul married the daughter of Gumbheer (Gam- 
bhira), a chief of Gord. Uday&ditya, influenced by 
his Waghela queen, made Eindhuwul his heir apparent. 

1 In the middle of the nth century A. D., a family of 
princes had been ruling in Jhansi, in the United Provinces. 
An inscription on the wall of a ruined fort in that locality 
records that the son of Saty^vati, a prince of this family, 
was in some way connected with the rule of Udayiditya, the 
Lord of Avanti. The record is in a most fragmentary state, 
and it is difficult to determine the nature of their relationship. 
(E. I., Vol. I, p. 216.) It is very likely that the prince of 
Jhansi rendered military assistance to Udayiditya, in his 
war with the Caujukyas of Gujarat. 

2 Forbes’ Ris M 414 , edited by H. G. Rawlinson, X924, 
Vol, I, pp. 117 ffi 
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Jug Dev j through the jealousy of his step-mother, 
was reduced to poverty. He left Malwa, and, in order 
to make a living, accepted military service under 
Sidh Efij in Gujarat. Within a very short time he 
became a favourite of his master on account of his 
valour and faithfulness. On one occasion he sacrificed 
his son, and offered his own life and that of his wife 
to ensure the safety of Sidh Rfbj from some impending 
peril. Some time afterwards, learning that Sidh Eaj 
was making preparations to invade Malwa, he resigned 
his office and left for Dh^irft in order to defend his native 
country. He was received with great affection by his 
father, who subsequently appointed him his successor 
superseding Eindhuwul. Soon afterwards OodayMit 
died and Jug Dev ascended the throne of Malwa, 

which he occupied for fifty-two years. 

This is the sum and substance of the story of 
Jug Dev, as narrated by the Gujarat chroniclers. Apart 
from its mythological character, it is chronologically 
inaccurate. Jug Dev could not have ruled for fifty-two 
years, since UdayMitya’s second son, Naravarman, 
began his reign some time before 1094 A. D. Accord- 
ing to the early Jaina Chroniclers, Jayasimha-SiddhaiAja 
ascended the throne in 1094 A. D. If this is true, 
and as there is no valid reason for disbelieving it, he 
could not have been a contemporary of UdayMitya. But 
notwithstanding these discrepancies, it cannot be denied 
that Udayfiditya had a son named Jagaddeva, who, for 
some time, became the king of Malwa. Merutunga," 
though he mentions the name of this prince, makes 
no allusion to his pedigree, According to him, the 
prince entered the military service of Param&rdin, 

I, Prabandhacintamaiji. p. i86, cf. Kiftikaumudi, Sarga II, 

V. 99. 
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king of Kunfcala, and was highly honoured by the 
caujukya Siddharfija. The Paramara Arjunavarman, 
in his Rasikasamjlvini,^ states that his predecessor, 
Jagaddeva, was very handsome and that Ms beauty 
was described by N&,chAja, Two Hoysala inscriptions ® 
state that, in the latter part of the eleventh century 
A. D., Jagaddeva was the king of MMava. 

The Belava inscription of Bhojavarman,^ the king of 
Eastern Bengal, states that Jagadvijayamalla was the 
son of Udayi (UdayMitya), who was a great conqueror 
in this world. Dr. Haraprasad S^stri rightly suggests 
that Jagadvijayamalla of the above inscription is the 
same as Jagaddeva of Malwa.‘* 

UdayMitya had connections with many of the neigh- 
bouring rulers, His daughter, Sy^mala Devi, was 
married to Vijayasimha, son of Vairisimha and grandson 
of HamsapMa, of the Gobhila (Guhila) family.^ Vijaya- 
simha is mentioned as the ruler of Pr4gv&,ta and was 

1 Yathismat-pdrvaja-r%a-varnane N4cir4jasya 
satr^sfi, iva s4lasa iva lasad-garvi ivMri iva 
vy4jihm4 iva lajjiti iva paribhr4nt4 iv4rt4 iva 
tvad-rfipe nipatamti kutra na Jagaddeva prabho 

subhruv4m 

v4t4vartana-nartit-otpala-dala-droni-druho drstayah || p. 8 

2 Vide post p. 149. Prof. Kielhorn takes Jagaddeva and 
the M4]ava lord, referred to in one of these inscriptions, as 
two different kings (K. S I , No. 409). But the verse in 
question clearly states that Jagaddeva was the lord of M41ava. 
(Ep. Carnatica, Vol II, p. 168, No. 349.) Jagddeva is described 
as the emperor of M41ava in another Hoysala grant. (Vide 
post p. 149 fn. 2.) 

3 E. I., Vol. XII, p 40, V. 10 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. X, p. 125. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 12, V. 21 ; I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 217, 
lines 15-16. 
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evidently a king of Mewar.' Prom the union of Vijaya- 
siinha and Sy^mala Devi was born a daughter, Alhana 
Devi, who was given in marriage to the Kalacuri 
Gayakarna (1116-1151 A.D,). Narasimha and Jayasimha 
were sons of Gayakarna and Alhana Devi/ 

Uday Mitya closed his reign shortly after 1086 A. D/ 
The tradition runs that Jug Deb was his immediate 
successor to the throne, but a contemporary ParamAra 
record states that Laksmadeva became king of Malwa 
after UdayAditya’s death/ Jagaddeva’s name is not 
mentioned in any ParamAra inscription. But that he 
ruled in Malwa for some years, about this time, is borne 
out by the two Hoysala inscriptions referred to above. 
In these circumstances it may therefore be cojeetured 
that the names Jagaddeva and Laksmadeva were those 
of one and the same person. 

LAKSMADEVA 

The Nagpur stone inscription ^ is the main evidence 
to throw light upon the career of this monarch. It 
records that, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, he 
granted two villages in the VyApura mapdala, probably 
for the maintenance of a temple. The date of this grant 
cannot be definitely determined, as there were eight solar 

1 1 . A., Vol. XVI, p. 346. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 12. The tradition runs that “Raedhuwul 
Puar, son (or descendant; of Uday 4 d it of DhAr, had three 
daughters, one of whom he betrothed to JeipAl (Ujye P 41 ) 
Solunkhi, son of Sidh Raj, another to Beeji Rdj Bhatti and the 
third to the R 4 ni of Cheetore.” 

(Tod’s Rdjasthta, ii, 1203.) 

3 J. A. S. B., 1914, p, 241 5 A. S. I., 1933-24. P- 135 * 

4 E. I., Vol. II, p. 192. 

V. ' 5 ibid., ;p.; 182, : 
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eclipses between the years 1087 and 1094 A. D. * As 
the inscription is engraved on an ordinary piece of stone, 
which was evidently used for building a temple, it was 
less likely to have been carried any great distance from 
its original place. This makes it apparent that Vy^pura 
maijidala was situated somewhere near Nagpur. Nagpur 
is also known as Vyalapura, which leads Mr. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Sllstri to suggest its identification with Vy^pura. “ 
The modern city of Nagpur was founded in the early 
years of the eighteenth century A. D., by the Rlija 
Bakht Buland. ^ In ancient days the most important 
place in the district was Nandivardhana or N^gardhana, 
the modern village of the same name, four miles south 
of E-amtek, which still contains huge remains of old 
forts and temples. The tradition goes that, in olden 
times Nandivardhana was an important settlement of 
the Paramflras. This is strongly corroborated by the 
present existence of a Ponwar caste in that locality. 
Hence it is quite probable that a portion of the Nagpur 
District formed part of the kingdom of the Paramfiras 
of Malwa. Nandivardhana was included in the dominion 
of the R^strakfitas of M^nyakheta. In 940 A. D., the 
Rfistrakfita Krsna III granted to a Kanarese Brahman 
a village, in the District of Nfigapura-Nandivardhana. * 
After the collapse of the Rfistrakfita empire, its northern 
portion was taken possession of by the Paramfiras, and 
its southern part was occupied by the Ofllukyas. In the 

1 A. D. 1087, 1st August A. D. 1092, 9th May. 

„ „ 1088, 20, July „ „ 1093, 23, September 

„ „ 1090, 24, November „ „ 1094, 19, March 

„ „ 1091, 21, May 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. I, pp. 264-65. 

3 C. P. Gazetteer, Nagpur District, Vol. A, p. 314. 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVIII, p. 248. Deoli Plate, 
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latter part of the tenth century A. D. there was a hard 
contest between Munja and Tailapa II over the boundary 
of their territory in the Godavari District. After this, 
the Paramfbras seem to have held sway over Nagpur 
until VikramMitya VI annexed the southern part of 
it. The EAstrak-dta Dh4dibha(m ?)daka, an immigrant 
from Latalaura, had been governing this newly 
conquered province in 1087 A. D., as a vassal of 
Vikramftditya. 

WAR AGAINST BENGAL 

The Nagpur stone inscription devotes nineteen 
verses to a record of the military excursions of Laksma- 
deva. His soldierly qualities were marvellous and 
unsurpassed. He went out with a large army for 
“digvijaya” like his neighbours, the Chjukya Vikramfi,- 
ditya VI and the Kalaouri Kar^a. Since the early years 
of the eleventh century A. D.j the great P 4 la empire 
had been declining into a state of insignificance, w^hich 
encouraged many other ruling chiefs of Central and 
Southern India to fall upon it for riches and plunder. 
In the last quarter of the eleventh century A. D., a 
revolution, organised by the Kaivartas under Divvoka, 
broke out in Bengal, and resulted in the temporary 
overthrow of the Pftla supremacy in “Varendra-bhiimi” 
(Gauda or North Bengal.) * The king E^raap^la 
(1077-1120 A. D.) succeeded with great dfi&culty in 
quelling the revolt and regaining his throne with the 
assistance of his feudatories. ^ This imbroglio in the 
PMa kingdom offered to Laksmadeva a very wide field 
for the display of bis warlike activities. He entered 

1 E. I., Vol, III, p. 304 j Sitabaldi inscription. 

2 Bfirigiar Itih^sa, Vol. 1 , p. 277. 

3 Ibid., pp, 281 ff. 
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Bengal at the head of a large army, and made a success- 
ful raid over it. It is said that in order to capture 
elephants, he first proceeded to Hari’s quarter \i. e. the 
eastern quarter) and entered the town of the lord of 
Gauda. * 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS OF TRIPURt 

During this period, the Kalacuris of Tripuri also fell 
victims to Laksmadeva’s attack. Jayasimha had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Mai wa from the domination of the 
Kalaeuri Kariia. Karna was really instrumental in 
bringing disgrace and ignominy on the Paramtos in the 
middle of the eleventh century A, D. This left a deep 
wound in the pride of the Param^ras, notwithstanding 
the fact that they subsequently regained their former 
position ; and this wound Laksmadeva was now bent 
upon healing by paying off old scores against the 
Kalacuris. He advanced towards the Oedi country, and 
threatened to overthrow the Kalacuri government. 
Karna was now dead, and was succeeded by his son, 
Yasahkarp.a ('1072-1115 A. D.). Tas'ahkarna was an 
intrepid warrior, and had acquired fame by his conquest 
of Oamptenya.“ But, to his discredit, he failed to 
withstand the attack of the Malwa army. His kingdom 
was overrun and his capital, Tripuri, was stormed by 
Daksmadeva, who next encamped on the bank of the 
Narmada, at the foot of the Vindhya hill, where his 

1 Pray^ti yasmin prathamam diSam barer jjihirsayananya 

-samana dantinam | 

yathaviSad Gauda-pateh puram dara(s tath^' Safenke 

sahas 4 puramdarah || 
(E, I., Vol. II, p. i86. V. 34,) 

2 Ibid., p. 1 1, 
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elephants rested after the fatigue of the battle, bathing 
in the waters of the river. ‘ 

Laksmadeva is reported to have come into conflict 
with the armies of Anga and KaMga. Verse 43 of the 
Nagpur inscription records that“ “even the troops of 
elephants of Anga and Kalinga, kindred to the elephants 
of the quarters, and bulky like mountains set in motion 
by the storm at the destruction of the universe, and 
rivalling rain-clouds, dark like herds of hogs kept for 
pastime, — even they had to sue for mercy, when they 
were bewildered by the union of the storm-wind with the 
powerful elephants belonging to the princes of his army.” 

Anga comprised the modern Bhagalpur and Monghyr, 
in Bihar, and formed a part of E^mapMa’s territory. ^ 
Kalinga was the modern Northern Circars, a territory 
between Orissa and the Dravidian (DiAvida) country, 
bordering the sea. According to Mr. Cunningham, it 
did not extend beyond the Godavari on the south-west 
and the Gooliya branch of the Indravati river on the 

1 Utsahonnati-sannimitta-janitajasra-pray^na-kramen 
-akramya Tripurim ranaika-rasik4n-vi(ddlivam)sya 

vidvesinah i 

yenavAsyata Vindhya-nirjhara-marut-samcafa-car-flllasal 
-lil-odyana-lata-vitana-vasatau Revopakantha-(stha)le ii 

(V. 39 , E. I., Vol. II, p. i 86 .) 

2 Ye dik-sindhura-va(ba)ndhavah ksaya-marul-loiadri-sa(tta) 

bhrtah 

krida-kroda-kutumva(mba)-ka(nti)-jaIamukaa-vra(bra) 

hmacarya jusah ! 

yat-sen4-nrpa-gandha-sindhura-marun-maitrl-vihastlkrtais 
-tair apy Anga_Kalinga-kufijara-kulair yuddha(ya) 

va',ba)ddhofi.jalih || (v. 43 .) 

(E. I„ Vcl. II, p. 187 j ibid, p. 193 ,) 

■ • 3 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, No. 3 , 
PP< 93-94- 
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north-west. " Professor Rapson identifies it with the 
country between the Mahanadi and the Godavari. ’ 
Laksmadeva possibly fought with the Afiga army during 
his invasion of Bengal. Or it may be that he routed 
an aggressive campaign of the Ahga army under 
B/^map^la. 

After the restoration of peace in Northern Bengal, 
EhmapMa turned his attention to retrieving the past 
glories of his family. ^ He advanced against Utkala and 
Kalinga, and brought them into subjection. * 

The conquest of Kalinga probably encouraged R^ma- 
pMa to invade the Param^ra kingdom, which extended up 
to the Nagpur District. On that occasion he might have 
been assisted by the Kalinga army in his military opera- 
tions. The above verse of the Nagpur prasasti suggests 
that the Anga and the Kalinga army waged aggressive 
campaign against Daksmadeva. But, as has already 
been seen, his progress was successfully checked by 
Laksmadeva. 

Laksmadeva’s ambition for military glory induced 
him to fight against the powerful chiefs of the Deccan 
and Southern India. He found it expedient to maintain 
friendly relations with VikramMitya VI. An inscrip- 
tion,® dated 1129 A. D., probably exaggerates this fact 
by stating that “the M&lava and other kings, trembling, 
submitted to his command with fear, making friendship, 
agreeing with all he said, and are still in the enjoyment 


1 Ancient Geography ,p. 591. 

2 Ancient India, p. 164. 

3 R4macarita, III, lO. 

4 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. I, 
p. 15. 

5 E. C., Vol. VII, SK, No. 100, p. 68 ; cf E. C., Vol. II, 
(Sravana Belgola Ins.) No. 349* 
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of their kingdoms.” “For were it not so, he would at 
once, without pity, have sent those great kings to enjoy 
the kingdom of the gods.” 

WAR WITH THE HOYSALAS. 

The Hoysalas of Mysore, who were feudatories of the 
C^lukya sovereigns of Kalyani, seem to have made an 
attempt to shake off their yoke of subordination, in the 
latter part of the eleventh century A. D. Laksmadeva 
took this opportunity of making an alliance with 
Vikram&ditya VI for an invasion of the territory of the 
Hoysalas. The Hoysala Ereyahga was at that time 
ruling in Mysore as representative of his old father 
VinayMitya, ^ Ball&ja I, Vis]j.uvardhana,and TJdayMitya 
were the sons of Ereyanga, who were intrepid warriors. 
Laksmadeva, accompanied by the Oltlukya army, overran 
Mysore and besieged its capital, Horasamudra. ® Upon 
this, the three sons of Ereyanga showed themselves eq[ual 
to the occasion, and offered a stubborn resistance to the 

r The history of the Hoysalas of this period is confusing, 
and requires a special study. Ereyaiiga was a Yuvar 4 ja in 
1062 A. D., and according to the statement of an inscription he 
continued to be so until at least 1096 A. D. (E. C., Vol. VI, Kd, 
No. 142; introduction p. 11.), But in one of his inscriptions, 
dated ^aka 1015 = 1093 A. D., he designates himself as 
mahSmandalesvara (Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department, Mysore, 1924, p. 31), His jatest known date is 
1100 A. D. (E. C., Vol. V, AK, No. 102a). He had three sons, 
BalMla I, Visnuvardhana, and Uday^itya. Ballila’s inscriptions 
are dated A. D. 1 104 and 1108 (E. C., Vol, V, Hn, No. 161 j 
Ann. Report Arch. Dep. Mysore, 1925, p. 56). The dates of 
Visnuvardh ana's inscriptions range from 1100 A. D. (E. C., Vol. 
VI, Kd, No. 164). 

2 The modern village of Halebid in the north-east of the 
Belur taluk of Hassan District, Mysore. 
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invading army. Laksmadeva could not. stand before 
this opposition, and was forced to withdraw. We have a 
considerable amount of evidence throwing light upon 
this event. An inscription, ' dated 1196 A. D., relates 
that “Balllbla drove back in battle the force which came 
to attack him, so that even the MMava emperor, 
Jagadeva, whose proud elephant he made to scream out, 
said ‘Welldone, horseman’ ; to which he replied, ‘I am 
not only a horseman, I am Vtra-Ball&]a’, and by his 
slaughter excited the astonishment of the world,” The 
Sravana Belgola inscription, ^ dated 1159 A. D., states 
that “VisBiu, powerful like Yama striking with his hand, 
drank up all at once the rolling ocean, the army of the 
M5,lava king, Jagaddeva, and others sent by the emperor 
(ic. VikramMitya VI).” An inscription,^ dated 1161 A.D., 
records that Yisnuvardhana, while still a youth, defeated 
Jagadeva. The Belur Taluq inscription ^ dated 1117 A.D., 
registers the fact that “in Dorasamudra they (Visnu 
and Ball5]a) defeated the army of Jagadeva, painted the 
goddess of Victory with the blood of his elephants for 
vermilion, and captured his treasury together with 
the central ornahaent of his necklace.” Narasimha I’s 

1 K41egadol tadangadidu mundana thabtin avunki pAydod a- 
Miilava-cakravarttl Jagad^vane tanna madtodha-sindhuram i 
ki] ide putu r^vutene r4vutan alien idirccu vira 
-Ball^lan en endu raetti tivid 41tanav accariy aytu dhatriyol ii 

(E. C., Vol. VI, Tarikere Taluq, No. 45 ). 

2 api ca II cakri-prfeita-MaiaveSvara-Jagadde\’4di-sainyftrg- 
navain ghurnnantam sahasipibat karatalenihatya mrtyu-prabhuh 
pr 4 k pascad asin^lgrahid iha mahxin tat-Ki«navennavadhi Sri 
-Visnur bbhuja-danda-curnnita-nitS.ntottunga-tungacalah ti (E. C., 
Vol. II, Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola (revised edition). No. 
349 , p. 168 ). 

3 E. C., Vol. V, Bl, No. 193 . 

4 Ibid., Bl, No. 58 5 Hn, No. 116 . - 
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inscription, ^ dated 1164 A. D , records that the three 
brothers BaMla, Visnu and UdayMitya destroyed the 
army of Jagadeva in Dorasamndra. The earliest known 
date of the record containing the report of Jagadeva’s 
defeat is 1100 A. D.” 

WAR WITH THE COLAS. 

About this time, nearly the whole of Southern 
India was under the supremacy of the Colas, In the 
early years of the eleventh century A. D., the Cola 
kingdom extended on the north to the river Tunga- 
bhadra and the lower course of the Kistna. With the 
accession of Kulottuhga I (A. D. 1070-1118), the 
kingdom of the western C^lukyas of Vehgi and that 
of the Colas of K&.hci were merged into one. This 

1 Ibid., Vol. IV, No. 30. Mr. p-leet thinks that the 
Jagaddeva, referred to in the Hoysala grants, may be an ancestor 
of, or possibly even identical with the ^ 4 ntara prince Jagaddeva 
of Pattipombuccapura, who has been mentioned in connection 
with the Western C^lukya kings ■ Perma-Jagadekamalla II and 
Taila III.'" (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 494.) But this does 
not bear any examination when confronted with the available 
authentic evidence. Jagaddeva, with whom the three 
Hoysala brothers fought, is expressly mentioned as the king 
of Mdlava in two Hoysala inscriptions, ^totara Jagaddeva, 
referred to by Mr, Fleet, ruled in the middle of the twelfth 
century A. D., his inscription being dated A. D, 1149 
(Mysore Inscription, p. 97 ; cf E. C., Vol VIII, Sg., No. 131). 
His grandfather Tailapa’s inscriptions range from A. D, 1089 
to A. D. 1106. (E. C., Vol VIII, Sg, No. 103 ; Annual Report 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department, 1923, p. 117), The 
battle between Jagaddeva and the Hoysalas took place 
before 1 100 A. D. 

2 E. C., Vol V, AK., No. 34 ; cf. English text, p. 122 
footnote, 
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extended the northern boundary of the Cola dominion 
up to the river Godavari, within less than three 
hundred miles of the marches of the Param&,ra 
kingdom. The intervening territories between these 
two kingdoms were the target of attack for many 
military adventurers of this period. Kulottunga I, 
when he was Crown Prince, ravaged Vayir^garam 
(modern Wairagarh), which lies only a few miles 
south of the Nagpur District.' Laksmadeva now 
came into conflict with the Oojas, who were at that 
time governed by Kulottunga I. His success on this 
occasion was sweeping. We are told that, when he 
directed his steps towards the south, the Oojas and the 
other tribes bowed low before him. ® Next, in the 
course of his predatory excursions, he is said to have 
reached T^mraparnt, which lay, within the territory 
of the P4nd.yas,3 and thence, having crossed R4ma’s 
bridge, proceeded to Ceylon and reduced that island 
to subjection, But, in the absence of any definite 
corroborative evidence, it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether he invaded the PAndya country 
and Ceylon.5 seems to be merely the panegyric 
of the poet. 

1 S. I. I., Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 132. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 187, V. 46. 

3 Locally it is now called Tambaravari in Tinnevelly, which 
rises in the Agastikuta mountain. Ibid,, v. 47. 

4 Ibid,, V, 48. 

5 On the Nagpur stone inscription. Prof. Kielhorn remarks 
that “according to the poet’s account, Laksmadeva subjugated 
the earth in all directions • but the only tangible and probably 
true facts mentioned are an expedition undertaken against 
Tripuri, the well-known capital of the Cedi kingdom, and 
perhaps some fights with the Turuskas or Muhammadan 
jnvftders, alluded to in verse S4> which speaks of the king’s 
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SUBJUGATION OF THE HILL TRIBES. 

Having finished his eastern and southern expeditionsg 
Laksmadeva is reported to have advanced against the 
Western countries. The Dvydsraya relates that^ during 

encampment on the banks of the river vahksu, and contains a 
well-known play on the word kira.^’ (E. L, Vol. II, p. 181). 
With due deference to the learned scholar, I do not agree with 
him in every respect. It is to be borne in mind that the 
Trasasti^ was composed by the king Naravarman, the younger 
brother and successor of Laksmadeva. It contains fifty-eight 
verses, of which nineteen are devoted to the praise of 
Laksmadeva, three to Udaydditya and three to Bhoja, the glory 
of the Paramdras, The poet-king is extremely vague in 
describing the military achievements of all his predecessors and 
of himself, with the exception of Laksmadeva, of whose exploits 
he writes particularly definitely. This is a matter, which, of 
course, calls for special consideration and remark. At present 
we have no other material to put forward as evidence corrobora- 
tive of the information under review, namely, that supplied by 
the Nagpur inscription. But this does not in any way make the 
facts incredible, if they are not otherwise so. The report of 
Samudragupta’s conquests, as gathered from the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription, is not supported by any other evidence ; yet 
no doubt is entertained by historians regarding its genuineness. 
Laksmadeva inherited from his father a kingdom, whose 
minimum extent lay between Jhalrapatan on the north, Bhilsa 
on the east, Nagpur and the Nimar Districts on the south, and 
the Banswara state on the west. The possession of such an 
enormous territory proves that the Param^ras retained great 
authority and power even in the last quarter of tlie eleventh 
century A. D. Their ruler was certainly not less powerful than 
his neighbours, whose conquests of far countries are recorded by 
a large number of inscriptions. With the decline of the 
imperial power of the P^Ias, Bengal became a powerful 
attraction to foreign military adventurers. The Candella 
Dhaiiga (950 — looi A. D.), the successor of Yasovarman, 
conquered R^dha and Anga (E. L, Vol. I, p. 143 ) ; the Kalacuri 
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the reign of Siddhar^Ja-Jayasimha (1095-1145 A, B.), 
king of Gujarat, the B§,ksasas were a source of constant 
trouble to the pious rsis (religious mendicants), residing 
in Siddhapura. The rsis besought Siddharaja for help, 
whereupon the king advanced with his army to chastise 
those barbarians. 

The R^ksasa leader Barbara, assisted by the brother 
of the king of Antaradesa, opposed him on the bank 
of the Sarasvatl, but was defeated and brought under 

Gingeya (1020-1040 A. D.l defeated the king of Anga (ibid., 
Vol. XI, p. 143). His successor, Karna (1040-1072 A. D.), won 
victories over the rulers of Vahga and Gauda (ibid., Vol. II, p. 
ii). Rajendra Cola (1012— 1042 A. D.), some time before 
1025 A. D., conquered Orissa, Daksina R^dha and VahgaiadeSa, 
and defeated the Paia Mahipala, who was deprived of his 
elephants and women in battle (ibid., Vol. IX, p. 231). The 
Calukya Somesvara is celebrated as a wind to the cloud that is 
the kings of Vanga and others (ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 97). His 
successor, Vikramaditya VI (1076 — 1128 A. D.), is said, as 
crown prince, to have carried his victorious arms up to Gauda and 
K 4 mar&pa (Vikraminkadevacarita, Sarga III, v. 74), In the 
first quarter of the i ith century A. D., , the Yddavas of 
Sitnhapura, in Kalihga, migrated to East Bengal and established 
there a sovereignty of their own. In the latter part of the same 
century, S 4 mantasena, a Kar^ta Ksatriya, founded a kingdom 
in southern Bengal. Considering all these things, it cannot be 
maintained that it was impossible for Laksmadeva to carry on a 
raid over Bengal. He gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Varman king of East Bengal, Similarly, a survey of the above 
discussion (in the text), regarding Laksmadeva’s conflicts with 
the kings of Anga, Kalinga and Co]a, will make it clear that 
they were not, after all, beyond the range of probability. A 
large number of Hoysala inscriptions record that Jagaddeva, 
the emperor of MMava, advanced up to Mysore in his military 
campaigns. 

I Sarga XII. . 
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control." The R^ksasas were, no doubt, wild hill 
tribes, dwelling in the mountains of Gujarat. Laksma- 
deva is credited with a victory over the Timingalas 
and other monsters who resided in the MainAka 
mountain “ on the west. The Mah^bhltrata locates 
this mountain on the western border of India, in or 
near Gujarat, ^ The Timingalas were probably one of 
those hill-tribes who were subjugated by SiddharAja. 

WAR WITH THE kIrAS. 

Laksmadeva is said to have led expeditions against 
the countries on the north as he did on other directions. 
Verse 54 of the Nagpur inscription records that — “being 
encamped on the bank of the Vanksu, which were 
even softer than nature made them because the 
saffron-filaments on them were withering under the 
rolling of teams of frisky horses, presented by the 
Turuskas, whom he had eradicated with ease, he 
taught the Kira chief to utter most flattering speeches, 
who, on account of the proximity of the Sarasvatl, 
was eloquent beyond measure, and who was like a 
parrot shut up in a big cage.” 

The Vanksu was an arm or small branch of the 
Ganges,® which cannot now be identified. Sarasvatl 

1 Dvy^raya, Sarga XII, pp, 113-114. 

2 E. I., Vol. II,, pp. 187, 188, vs. 50-51. 

3 Chapter LXXXIX. 

4 khelothh^ta-Turuska-datta-vilasad-v^h^vall-vellana 
klamyat-kuhkuraa-kesar 4 dhika-mrdau Vamksupakantha- 

sthale i 

Yen^vteya Sarasvatl-savidhatS sSdhikya-vak-p 4 tava§ 
cMun utkata-(pa)tri pafijara-gatah Khadhipo ’dhy^pyata 11 

(E. I., Vol II, p. 188,) 

5 M. Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, 
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is evidently the name of the river in the Punjab, which 
rises in the Sirmur hills, known as the Sewalik, in the 
Himalayan ranges, and enters the plains at Ad-Bardiin 
Ambala. It receives as tributaries the Markanda and 
other streams, and joins the Gaggar near the village of 
Easula. " The Brahma- Samhit4 mentions the Eiras as 
a people inhabiting the country to the north-east together 
with the Kashmiras. ” The Baijnath inscription ^ records 
that there was a family who ruled in Eiragr4ma. The 
king Laksmana of this family was ruling in 804 A. B. ■* 
EiragiAma is the modern Eirgaon, a small town on the 
east of Eangra, about thirty miles east of Eat-Eangra, 
and nearly a hundred miles south of which flows the 
river Sarasvati. ^ The name of the locality itself suggests 
that there was a settlement of the Eiras. Nothing is 
known of the successors of Laksmana, But the existence 
of the Eiras as a ruling dynasty can be traced from the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. The P4la Bharma- 
p41a (780-815 A. B.) defeated the Eiras, ^ The Oandella 
Yasovarman (926-950 A. D.) obtained an image of 
Vaikup.tha from the Eira S4hi, who received it from the 
ruler of Bhota. ® S4hilladeva, the king of Ohamba, who 
flourished in the second quarter of the eleventh century 
A. D., is described as a “blazing fire of the Eira forces 
fanned as by the wind by the Burgara lord, assisted by 
the Saumatika.” ^ When the Ealacuri Eanj.a (1042-1072 
A. B.) gave full play to his heroism, the Kira stayed at 



1 For further information, see J. R. A. S., 1893 , p. 51 , 

2 XIV, 29. 

3 E. L, Vol I., p. 163 . 

4 Ibid. 

5 Gauda-lekha-m^M, p. 14. 

6 E. I., Vol. I.,p. 129 , V. 63 . 

7 I. A., Vol. XVII, pp, 8 - 9 . ; ' ' : 
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home like a parrot in a cage. ■ Laksmadeva very likely 
warred with these Kiras of the Kangra District, who 
lived near the river Sarasvati, 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

About this period the ParamAra kingdom was 
threatened with an invasion by the Moslems. Ibr&,him, 
the son of Mas’ud I and the grandson of the great con- 
queror MahmAd, ascended the throne of Ghazni in 1069 
A. D,, and ruled his kingdom until 1099 A. D. He 
appointed his son MahmM governor of his Indian 
possessions in 1075 A. D. MahmM launched an exten- 
sive campaign against Hindustan. Agra fell before his 
sword, and many Hindu kings offered their submission to 
his authority. He is said to have received a large 
number of elephants as presents from the neighbouring 
ruling chiefs. Stables were erected at Kanauj for the 
residence of those elephants, and Ohand RM was appoint- 
ed to take charge of them. ^ This Chand RM is to be 
identified with Oandradeva of the GAhadavMa dynasty, 
who was the king of Kanauj in the latter part of the 
eleventh century A.D. After this achievement MahmM 
directed his armies towards Malwa, Laksmadeva who 
seems at that time to have been on the throne of Malwa 
was not a man to yield before the Moslems without any 
battle. He offered a stubborn resistance to the invaders. 
In the encounter that followed the Moslems won some 
preliminary victories but were ultimately repelled by 
Laksmadeva, ♦ The great Persian poet Salmon was a 
contemporary of the Sulthn Ibrahim and MahmM. He 

1 E. L, Vol. II, p. 1 s, V. 13. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. HI, p. 34. 

3 Elliot History of India, Vol. IV, p. 524. 

4 E. I,, Vol. II, p. i88. 
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died in 620 H = 1126 A. D. ’ He gives a description of 
MahmM’s invasion of Malwa, and addressing the prince 
writes- “ “Thou didst encamp at pleasant spots in each 
province in the hottest season of the year. On this 
journey thy army destroyed a thousand idol temples, and 
thy elephants trampled over more than a hundred 
strongholds. Thou didst march thy army to Ujjain ; 
Malwa trembled and fled from thee,” 

I think Mahmfld launched this invasion against 
Malwa when it was ruled by Laksmadeva. The Nagpur 
prasasti records Laksmadeva’s conflict with the Moslems 
and his subsequent victory over them. ^ 

Laksmadeva was a gallant soldier and an astute 
military leader. The name of Jagaddeva is still fresh in 
the memory of the people of Western India for his high 
military skill. He was undoubtedly a towering figure of 
the last quarter of the eleventh century A. H. He like 
a meteor, flashed across the horizon of Central India for 
a short time, and then disappeared, leaving behind him 
everlasting fame. Worthy son of his family as he was, he 
succeeded in exalting the position of the Param^ras to the 
foremost rank among imperial powers, after it had suffered 
so many vicissitudes in the course of the last few decades. 

The Belava grant of Bhojavarman records that 
Jagadvijayamalla, son of Udayl, gave his daughter 
M^lavya Devi, in marriage to S^malavarman, king of 
East Bengal. 

1 Elliot History of India, P. Si8. According to some the 
poet died in 524 H=“ii3i A, D. 

2 Ibid., p 524. 

3 Vide p. 1 54, Footnote 4. 

4 ViraSriy^m ajani Sdmalavarmma-devah 
^rimajh-jagat-prathama-mangala-n^madheyah 
kim varnoay 4 my akhila-bhcipa-gunopapanno 
do§air mman 4 g api padam na kftah prabhur mme H 
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Laksmadeva closed his reign some time before 
1094 A. P., and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Naravarman. 

NARAV ARMAN, 

Naravarman assumed the epithet of Nirv^na- 
N&iAyana. Six inscriptions of his reign have so far 
been discovered. 

(i) A slab of stone containing an inscription ' was 
found near a tank, situated about a mile to the south of 
TJdayapur, in the Bhilsa District. It records the 
construction of a tank in V. S. 1161 = 1094 A. D., when 
Naravarman was ruling his kingdom. The tank was 
evidently the very one close to which the record was 
discovered. 

(ii) The stone inscription, ° found in Nagpur, has 
often been referred to above. It states that, in V. S. 
1161 = 1104 A. D., the king made a gift of the village 

TasyOdayi s'&nur abhut prabhuta-durwara-viresv api 

sarigaresu 

Yas-candrahasa-pratibimbitam svam ekam mukham 
sammukham iksate sma || 

Tasya MS.lavyadevy 4sit kany& trailokya-sundari 
Jagadvijayamallasya vaijayanti manobhuvah. 

(J. A. S. B., Vol, X, p. 127, new series). 

Mr. R. G. Basak thinks that “Jagadvijayamalla” is an 
adjective of “Manobhu” (E. I., Vol. XII, p, 42). Mr, R. D. Banerji 
supports Dr. H. P. ^&stri, who takes it to be a proper name, 
Mr, Banerji suggests that “tasyOdayx shnur” in line 17, is a 
mistake for “tathOdayi shnur”. In my opinion Dr. iSilstri is 
right in his assertion, as it is known from other sources that 
Udaydditya had a son, Jagaddeva. 

(J. A. S, B„ Vol. X, p. 125. (N. s.) 

1 A. S. I., 1923-24, p. 135 (unpublished.) 

2 E. I,, Vol. II, p. 180, 
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Mokhalap&taka, in addition to the two villages granted 
by his brother Laksmadeva, in Vy^puraman.dala. The 
donations were probably made for the maintenance of 
the temple to which the inscription next refers. Mokha- 
lap&taka cannot now be identified. 

(iii) Colonel Tod discovered an inscription on a 
marble stone at Madhukaraghar in Harauti (modern 
Bundi State). " It describes the predecessors of 
Naravarman as being Sindhula, Bhoja, and UdayMitya, 
and records the construction of a temple of Siva by the 
illustrious Ilaradeva at Banjsth^n, which lay in the 
extremity of the Dakhin and Udicya desa. The 
inaugural ceremony of the temple was performed in 
Sam. 1164 = A. D. 1107, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
Haradeva was the son of the learned Mahhdeva and the 
grandson of EudrMitya. He takes pride in having 
increased the glory of the king Naravarman, and was 
probably an important officer of the latter’s government. 
Colonel Tod is of the opinion that the name Madhu- 
karaghar was subsequently given to this Banisth§,n. 
The Daksinades'a and the Udicyadesa were separated by 
the Madhyadesa, in which Malwa was situated. Hence 
nothing regarding the precise localisation of Banjsthan 
can be determined from the inscription. It may be 
assumed that the temple on which the stone inscription 
was affixed was not very far from Madhukaraghar. The 
locality may be identified with the the modern Bundi 
State. ° 

1 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 226. 
The facsimile of the inscription is not available. 

2 It is suggested that the country was named Bundi after 
a Min 4 chieftain called Bunda, who flourished in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century A, fl. (Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. IX, 
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(iv) A copper-plate inscription, ' recently discovered, 
is a deed for granting several plots of land, situated in 
the village of Kadarabapadraka, in the pratijA,garan.aka 
of Mandftraka, in the Upendrapura raandala. The 
province was under the charge of Mahilmaivlalika 
R^jyadeva, who was an officer of Naravarman. The 
recipient was Dviveda AsMbara, son of Diksita 
Devasarnaan and the grandson of Dviveda ISTarAyapia. 
The lands were granted piecemeal on different occasions. 
On one occasion the king made a gift of twenty plough- 
measures, and on another, in Sam. 1169 = 1102 A. D., 
Rfbjyadeva granted ten plough-measures and his wife 
MahMevi gave four ploughs. The whole record was 
issued in Sam. 1167 » 1110 A. D. The localities 
mentioned above cannot be identified. 

(v) On the outskirts of the town of Bhilsa there is 
an old mosque known as Bijamandira. On one of its 
pillars there is an inscription * of the reign of Naravar- 
man, in which he is given the epithet of Nirv^a- 
N^r&yana. It records that it was by the grace of 
the Goddess Oacik^i, (or Oareik^) that the lord of Dhir^ 
assumed the sovereignty of the earth. She was the 
favourite goddess of Naravarman on whom she bestow- 
ed all the qualities of a good ruler. This suggests that 
the present building was originally a temple of 
OarcikA which was subsequently converted into a 
mosque. 

(iv) In the Bhojasfbllb at DhS,ri, there is a short 
inscription, ^ representing Naravarman as a defender of 
religion. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Western Circle), 1921, p. 54. (unpublished.) 

2 Ibid., 1914, p. 59 (unpublished.) 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 351. 
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WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS. 

Notwithstanding the discovery of so many inscriptions 
of the reign of this monarch, our knowledge of his 
political career is very meagre. Some documents of the 
neighbouring dynasties, however, throw a ray of light 
upon the period under review. It has been noticed 
in the foregoing chapter that Bhoja entered into a war 
with the Candella Vidyfbdhara. Vidy&,dhara was suc- 
ceeded by VijayapMa (1040-1060 A. D,), Bevavarman 
(1050-1065 A, B.), and Eirtivarman (1065-1100 A. B,). 
With none of them are the Param^ras known to have 
made war. Eirtivarman was succeeded by Sallaksaiia- 
varman (1100-1110 A. B), who was evidently a contem- 
porary of Naravarman, The Oandella kingdom was 
contiguous to that of the Paramfiras. Udayapur, which 
was an important centre of the Param^ra government, 
was in the BhMllasvIimi-mahffcdvMasaka. ' The Oandella 
Madanavarraan made a grant of land in 1134 A. B., 
while residing in Bh^illasv^mi. “ Sallaksa^avarman 
entered into hostilities with Naravarman and won a 
victory over him. An inscription from Ajaigarh ^ tells 
us that he took away the fortune of the M^lavas and 
the Cedis. 

WAR WITH THE COLAS. 

Naravarman seems to have come into conflict with 
the Colas and suffered a reverse. The Vikrama-Oolan- 
Ulfb"' tells us that Vikrama Cola’s general, who was a 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, 1914, p. 59 * 

2 Ibid, 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p, 326. 

j 4 I. A, Vol. XXII, p. 143 . , : . ; , ; , ; 
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Pallava GWef (1118-1133 A. D.)> defeated the kings of 
Simhala, KofikaBia, and MWava. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

After UdayMitya’s ?ictory over the Oaulukya Karflia 
there was a temporary cessation of the struggles between 
Gujarat and Malwa. Karp.a’s successor, Jayasimha 
-Siddhar^ja (1096-114i5 A. D.), was very young when he 
ascended the throne of Anhilwar, in 1196 A. D, His 
mother, Mayapalladevl, became regent and managed the 
affairs of the state for some time. Shortly after his 
assumption of the charge of government for himself, the 
quarrel with Malwa broke out again with renewed inten- 
sity, MerutuAga* tells us that, when Siddhar&Ja was 
absent from Gujarat on a pilgrimage, the M&lava king 
Yasovarman invaded his kingdom. The Caujukya minister 
SAutfi, who was in charge of the government, realising 
the weakness of his position, submitted to the invader on 
humiliating terms. On his ruturn to Gujarat, Siddhar&ja 
severely blamed the minister for his conduct and at once 
ordered an army to be assembled for the invasion of 
Malwa. Thus a war broke out with the Param^ras, which 
continued for twelve years, and ended in the defeat and 
capture of Yasovarman. It will be shown below that 
Yasovarman fell a captive to the Oaulukya king in 
1136 A. D., after a short reign of three years. Hence, if 
Merutmdga’s report regarding the length of the period 
of the war is correct, Yasovarman certainly invaded 
Gujarat during the reign of his father Naravarman, 
and evidently at the instance of the latter. 

Jinamaudana’s KumArapMa-prabandha relates that 
Siddharija made a vow that when he had killed Naravar- 
man he would use his skin to make a scabbard for bis 

I Prabandhacintamani, pp, 85 ff. 
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sword. The war continued for twelve years, and ended 
in the defeat and capture of Naravarman, Siddhar&ja, 
however, did not fulfil his vow, as he was told by his 
ministers that kings were inviolable. It is doubtful 
whether the Caulukya king really did succeed in captur- 
ing Naravarman, although there is no doubt that the 
latter was defeated. An inscription records that 
Siddhar^ja made himself glorious by destroying the 
power of Naravarman. 

All these reverses sustained by the Malwa govern- 
ment undoubtedly prove the degeneration of its military 
strength in the early part of the twelfth century A. D. 
Neither Naravarman nor his successors could do any- 
thing towards the restoration of its former glory. Hence, 
within a very short time, a most serious calamity again 
overtook the Param^ras, and led to the extinction of 
their political power for a long time to come. 

Naravarman was himself a poet and a patron of those 
who devoted their lives to literary activities, giving them 
both sympathy and material support. He composed 
many hymns and verses.® He built many temples, 
though few remains of them can be traced now. 
According to the evidence of epigraphic records, he 
carried on his architectural activities in Nagpur ^ and 
Bhilsa. •* 

Momala-devi, Naravarman’s queen, bore him a son 
named Yasovarman,® who succeeded his father in 
1133 A. 

1 Unpublished. 

2 E. I„ Vol. II, p. i88. 

3 Ibid. ■ 

4 Progress Report, (W. C,), 1914, p 59 - 

5 I. A, Vol. XIX, p. 349. 
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yaSovarman. 

In the year Sam. 1191=1134) A. D., on the occasion 
of the annual funeral ceremony of his deceased father 
Naravarman, Yas'ovarman, from the imperial city of 
Dhftrft, granted the two villages of Vadauda and 
Uthavanaka to the householder DhanapMa, a Karnfita 
Brahman, whose grandfather Thahkura Mahirasv^min 
came to Ujjain from the place called Adrelav(i)- 
ddhfbvarl. The first of these two villages belonged to 
SuiAsapi, and the second to XJthavanaka. Both Sur^sanl 
and Uthavanaka were again attached to E^jasayana- 
bhoga, which was in the MahMva.dasaka-man.dala. ' 

A copper-plate inscription,” with the sign-manual 
of Srimad-Yasovarmmadeva, was issued in the dark 
half of the month of MMgasiras, of the year Sarn. 
1192 = November, 1135 A. D. Certain measures of land 
in I)evalapa,taka were formerly granted to two persons. 
On the occasion of the annual funeral ceremony of the 
illustrious Momala-devi, Yasovarman, having altered 
the previous arrangements, gave instead the village 
of Laghuvaimganapadra and the half of the village of 
Thikkarikfi to the same grantees Thakkura Vfimana- 
svtoi and the Mahfipradhflna, the E^japutra Devadhara, 
were dfitakas. 

The localities mentioned above cannot be identified. 

Yasovarman ascended the throne of Malwa at the 
time when almost all its military resources were 
exhausted by the long-protracted war with the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat. He was not a capable military leader, nor 
had he the keen perception of a veteran statesman, which 
was so badly needed by the ParamMa house in those 

1 I. A., Vol. XIX., p. 3S:i. ■ 

2 Ibid., p. 348. 
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dark days of its rapid decline. Hence it was evident 
that Malwa was again going to suffer a terrible 
disaster. 

VijayapMa seems formerly to have been a governor 
of the ParamS,ras of Dh&,r4. He administered the 
territories in and around the modern village of Ingnoda, 
in the Dewas State. Shortly before the death of 
Naravarman, he appears to have deserted his overlord 
and declared his independence. An inscription ^ of his 
reign, dated Sam. 11.90, AsS.dha = June, 1133 A. D., 
has been discovered on the wall of a newly built 
temple at Ingnoda. It records that MahlLrijMhir^ja- 
Paramesvara Sri-VijayapMa, son of M. P. Sri Tihu^iapltla, 
grandson of M, P. ^ri PrthvipMa, granted the village 
Ag^siyaka to the God Gohadesvara, in the pathaka 
of Imgan.apata South. Imgaiiapata is evidently the 
modern Ingnoda, where the record has been discovered. 
The inscription clearly shows that the disintegration 
of the Pararato kingdom had begun since the latter 
part of the reign of Naravarman. But still more terrible 
calamities were awaiting Yasovarman, 

About this time the Paramtos were troubled by an 
invasion of the C^ham^nas of S^kambliarl. C^ham^na 
Durlabha, who helped TJdayftditya against the Oaulukyas, 
was succeeded by Vigrahar^Ja III, Prthvir&Ja, and 
Ajayarlbja (or Jayadeva). A stone inscription* found 
in Adhaidinka Jhonpra, Ajmer, reports that AjayaiAja 
conquered the country up to Ujjain. The Prthvir&.ja 
-vijaya ^ tells us that Ajayarflja attacked and defeated 


1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 55. 

2 It is now in the Ajmer Museum and has not yet been 

3 5 th Sarga, V. 95 . 
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Salhaija, the king of Mfilava, The Bijolian insoription * 
of Somelvara, dated 1169 A. D., reports that Jayadeva 
captured the dap.danfi,yaka Sulhana in battle, tied 
him to the back of a camel, and brought him to Ajmer. 
Ajayarftja flourished sometime before 1139 A. D., which 
is the earliest known date of his successor ArnoiAja. 
The MMaya king, who was his contemporary, was either 
Naravarman or Yasovarman, Hence, the Bijolian 
inscription seems to be correct in describing Sulhap,a 
as a dapdanftyaka. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Hemacandra was a contemporary of both SiddharAja 
and Yas'ovarman. He relates ” that, once upon a time, 
a “Yoginl’’ (a female ascetic) came to Siddhar&ja from 
Ujjain, and advised him to go to that holy city to 
worship Kfiilikft and other Yoginis, if he were desirous of 
acquiring high religious merit. She impressed upon 
him the necessity of establishing friendly relations with 
Yasovarman, in order to obtain permission to enter 
Malwa, At this SiddhaiAja became incensed and replied 
that he would secure his entrance there by force of arms 
and would take Yasovarman prisoner. The Gujarat 
army then marched towards Malwa under his command. 
He was accompanied by the Nadula king, As^r^ija, ^ and 
by a Bhil chieftain, whose assistance was of great value 
to him in that mountainous region. He reached the 
outskirts of the city of Ujjain without much difficulty, 
and pitched his camp on the bank of the Sipra. 
Yasovarman offered a gallant opposition, but was defeated 

1 J. A. s. B., Vol. LV, p, 41, V. 15. cf J. R. A. S., 1913, 
p. 272, footnote 5. 

2 Dvyiiraya, Sarga XIV, vs. 5-^ 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 76, V. 26, ■ 
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and taken prisoner. The whole of Avantidesa, with 
Ujjain, fell into the hands of Jayasimha, and was 
annexed to the Gujarat empire. 

Merutuhga does not say anything in particular about 
Jayasimha’s conquest of Ujjain. He relates^ that the 
king laid siege to the fort of Dh^rA but having failed to 
capture it, was making arrangements to retreat. In the 
meantime, his minister Munjala managed to procure the 
information that a careful attack on the southern gate 
of the fort, which offered the weakest defence, stood a 
good chance of achieving success, Jayasimha, as soon as 
he heard this, rushed with his elephant force to that spot, 
and after a strenuous effort, succeeded in capturing the 
city, Yasovarman capitulated and fell a captive to the 
Caulukya monarch. After this event, the supremacy of 
Jayasimha was established over Malwa, 

Though the accounts of these two Jaina scholars 
differ some what in detail, there is a general agreement 
between them regarding Siddharfija’s complete success 
over Yasovarman, which finds strong corroboration in 
many early records. The Sukrtasamkirttana “ tells us 
that Jayasimha imprisoned Yasovarman, the king of 
I)h&,r&,. Both the Surathotsava ^ and the Kirtikaumudi * 
of Somesvara relate that Jayasiinha defeated the 
Param^ras, conquered Dhlir^, the city of Naravarman, 
and threw its lord into wooden cage. The Dohad inscrip- 
tion = of the reign of Jayasimha, dated 1139 and 1145 
A. D., informs us that the king cast the lords of 


1 Prabandhacint4mani, pp. 85-86. 

2 Sarga XI, v. 34. 

3 Grantha-PraSasti, vs, 3i"33- 

4 Sarga II, vs. 31-32. I':- 

5 Yena k&r4grhe Saar%|ra-M4layf^varau (I. A., 


VoL X, p. 159, V. 2), 


Jr ■ 
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Saur&stra and M&laya into prison. The Vadnagar 

pras'asti of Kumtop^la, ' dated 1161 A. D., states that 
Jayasimha fettered the proud king of M^ava. The 

Prabandha caturvinjati “ relates that Jayasimha, after 
bis conquest of MMava, subdued the kingdoms of the 
south viz, Mahlir^stra, Tilahga, KarnAta, and PAndya. 
The Sundha hill inscription of C^cigadeva ^ records that 
Jayasimha secured assistance from the 04ham^na, 

As^rhja, chief of Nadul, in his war against M&lava 

Siddharija’s victory over the king of Malwa was 
more than a mere military raid. He incorporated the 
country into his own empire by the complete overthrow 
of the Param&ra government. MerutuAga says^ that 
SiddharAja did not allow MMava to remain with 

Tasovarman, but established his sovereignty there. 
A large number of Oaulukya grants' of different dates 
ranging from V. S, 1263 to 1299, designate Siddharftja as 

1 Drpyan-M41ava-bhupa-bamdhana-vidhi-trastakhila 

-ksm&patir 

bhakty-^krsta vitirna-darsana-Siva (mu) tta-pra (bh)- 

4vodayah ! 

sadya siddha-rasanmikrta-jagad-gitapamana-sthitir 

jajfie ^rl-Jayasimha-deva-nrpamtih Siddhadhir4jis-tatah || 

V, II . 

(E. I„ Vol. I, p. 297.) Read Sivo murtta 5 sadyah j Jagad- 
gitopa-m&na ; nrpatih; Siddh^dhir^bjas. 

2 Ma]ava-de§a-svayattikaran4nantaram Daksinapathe 
Mah4rtetra-Tilanga-Karnata-Pandyadi-rastr4nyasadhayat | 

{1. A., Vol XII, p. 200, footnote 13.) 

3 ^rI-AMr4ja-nam4 samajani vasudh4-n4yakas tasya vam- 

(bam) dhuh 1 

sdhdyyam M4lav4n4m bhuvi yadasi-krtam viksya 

Siddh4dhir4jah 1 
%E. I., Vol. IX, p. 76, V. 26.) 

4 Prabandtij^!^t4mani, pp, 

$ I. A., Vol;,^, pp. 191^ 
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the lord of Avanti (Avaiiti-iia,tha). MahMeva, son of 
Damda DM^ka of the Nagara race, was appointed gorer- 
nor of the province of Avanti hy Siddhar^ja, A stone 
inscription of Jayasiipha, " dated V. S. 1195=1138 A. D., 
found at UJiain, tells us that the king, having defeated 
Yasovarman, was holding Avanti-mapdala by force, and 
that Mah^deva was administering it on his behalf. As 
regards Yasovarman, it is related that, within a short 
time, he managed to escape from the prison of Gujarat, 
with the help of the CS.hamS,nas of Ajmer. He seems to 
have come to terms with Jayasimha, and eventually to 
have ruled in HhflrA or in some other part of Malwa, as 
his vassal. In his inscription, dated V. S. 1191, he is 
described as “Mah^rftjMhirftja,” a designation denoting 
an independent sovereign, but in a record issued a year 
later, in V. S. 1192, he is found to assume the sub- 
ordinate title of “Mah^rfija”. This apparently means 
that by the time the latter inscription was issued he had 
lost his position as a paramount sovereign. At any rate 
Malwa became part and parcel of the Gujarat empire 
between the years V. S. 1191 and 1193, the latter being 
the earliest known date of the inscription “ of Jayasimha 
glorifying him as the lord of Avanti. 

Malwa was not the only country that was annexed to 
the Oaujukya kingdom during this period. Its northern 
boundary was extended up to Southern Marwar, where 
the Ofbhamflnas of Nadol acknowledged the sway of 
Jayasimha, ^ But this monarch’s imperial policy 
ultimately failed. He could not lead a happy and 
glorious life in the later years of his reign. His 
feudatory the Cftham^na AsS>r^ja, revolted against 
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him.' Katudeva, the son of AsMja, is found ruling 
southern Marwar independently of the control of 
the Anhilwara government.® But prior to this, the 
Paramfiras of Malwa seem to have seceded from his 
control. The Bohad inscription ^ relates that Jayasitnha 
appointed a commander for Dadhipadra and other 
districts (”modern Bohad in Panchmahal, between Malwa 
and Gujarat), probably, as Professor Biihler remarks, ^ 
“in order to protect the high road to Mandu and Bhar — 
to keep it clear for his own troops, and to guard against 
incursions from this side.” That A^anti was lost to 
Jayasimha is shown by the fact that his successor 
Kum^rap^la, immediately after his accession to 
the throne, had to reconquer it from the lord of 
Ujjain. 5 

JAYAVARMAN. 

Yasovarman was succeeded by his son Jayavarman, 
who declared himself to be an independent sovereign by 
the assumption of the title Mah^r^j^dhiiAja. ® This 
prince probably liberated his paternal territory from the 
domination of the Gurjaras some time about 1138 A. B. 
An undated inscription ’’ of his reign has been discover- 
ed. In this record, issued from his residence at 
VardhamAnapura, he informs the ojSacials and the people 
concerned that, while residing at Oandrapurl, he has 

1 E. I.. Vol. IX, p. 76. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 34. 

3 I. A., Vol. X, p. i6i. 

4 Ibid., p :62, 

5 Dvy^raya, Sargas XVI-XIX. 

6 I. A„VoLXIX,p.3so. 
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granted the village of M^yamodaka, in the “Yata- 
khetaka-Thirty-six/’ to a person living at Rlijabrahma- 
purl, who had emigrated from Adriyalavid^vari, in the 
Daksipadesa. The localities mentioned in the record 
cannot be identified. 

Although Jayavarman succeeded in liberating his 
kingdom from the yoke of subordination, he could not 
long maintain his authority over it. The imperial 
power of the Paramltras had already been shattered, 
and Jayavarman could make no real attempt to recover 
his military power. Malwa was threatened with 
invasion from other quarters. The Candella Madana- 
varman (1128-1163 A. D.), a nephew of Naravarman’s 
adversary, Sallaksanavarman, ‘ attacked MMava about 
this time. The Mau inscription " of his reign registers 
that he quickly overcame the king of M&,lava, 
who was full of arrogance. The Clilukya Yikram^- 
ditya YI was succeeded by Somesvara III (1128- 
1138 A. D.), and Jagadekamalla II (1139-1149 A. D.). 
Jagadekamalla, at the head of a large army, fell upon 
MMava. Jayavarman could not withstand the on- 
slaught of this powerful enemy. He seems to have 
been severely defeated and killed on the battle-field. 
An inscription, 3 dated about 1157 A. D., records that 
Jagadekamalla destroyed the Mfi,lava king. Another 
inscription,^ dated 1158 A. D., states that he left 

t I. A.,Vol. XXXYIII, p. 127 

2 Yenauddhatyam dadh&nah sa ca sapadi samunmulito Mi- 

lave§a— 

S-tanvanto yatf a bhaktim param avani-bhujah svasthyam 

anye ca bhejuh h 
(E. I., Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15.) 

3 Mysore Inscription, jfe 58. . . . ... 

4 Ibid., p. 153. . ; " ■ r ' 
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Mal^va without possession. A third inscription/ dated 
about 1165 A. D., narrates that he utterly despoiled 
the wealth of the MMava king. In this expedition 
Jagadekamalla seems to have been helped by his 
feudatory, Hoysala Narasimha I, son of Visnuvar- 
dhana. An inscription, “ dated about 1160 A. D., reports 
that Narasirnha overcame the Mfblava king. The 
Hunsur inscription, ^ dated 1162 A. D., corroborates 
this fact, and adds that his sword longed to devour the 
M^lava king. The fact that Jayavarman lost his throne 
and kingdom is indirectly evidenced by the Bhopal 
grant * of Udayavarman. It relates that Laksmivarman 
obtained the sovereignty by force, after the reign of 
Jayavarman had passed away. 

The imperial Param&,ra government thus suffered 
another terrible disaster, and this time had to remain 
without any political power for about a quarter of a 
century. This event must have occurred some time 
before 1143 A. D., the earliest known date of 
Laksmivarman. After Jayavarman, a king named 
Ballala held sway over Mlllava. ^ Nothing is known 

1 Mysore Inscription, p. 6i. 

2 E. C„ Vol. IV, K. P. 32, Introduction, p. 21. 

3 Ibid., H. S., No. 137, cf. Ng, No. 30, dated 1164 A. D, 

4 I. A, VoL XVI, p. 254. 

5 Some are inclined to think that BalMa is identical with 
Jayavarman (Downfall of Hindu India, Vol. HI. p. 173, C. V. 
Vaidya). According to Merutunga’s Vicaraireni, the Caulukya 
Jayasimha died in Sam. 1199, K 4 rttika sudi 3, and his successor’s 
coronation took place in Sam. 1199, Margaiira, sudi 4. We have 
valid reason to doubt the correctness of the above dates. 
Colonel Tod says that he found an inscription, which records 
that the Sahasralihga temple was completed by Jayasimha in 
Sam. 1202 (Travels in Western India, p. 142). The Dohad 
inscription, of the reign of Jayasiipha, contains the dates Sam, 
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about his pedigree, and bow he came to acquire his 
kingdom. This name was very common among the 
Hoysajas of Mysore. He might have been a scion 
of the Hoysala dynasty, and have gained his fortune 
when Jayavarman was overthrown by the combined 
forces of the Hoysajas and the Cfilukyas. Ball&la, 
however, did not enjoy his fortune for long. He soon 
came into conflict with the Gujarat sovereign 
Kumfbrapfbla by whom he was defeated and killed. ' 
Kum^rapMa then conquered MMava, Thus, through 
the inscrutable ways of Destiny, Malwa again became a 

1196 and 1203 (I, A., Vol. X, p. 159). Professor Biihler, relying 
entirely on Merutunga’s account, asserts that the latter portion 
of the Dohad inscription was a subsequent addition, made 
after the death of Jayasirnha (ibid., p. 162). He further suggests 
that “a careful examination of the stone and of the letters 
would be necesssary in order to decide if the pillar, on which 
the Dohad inscription is engraved, belonged to the temple of 
GoganArAyana or not, and if the letters of the last lines show 
any little differences from those of the first ten.” (Ibid.). 
Mr. Burgess remarks that "rubbing shows no marked difference ; 
but it is apparently made with a pencil, and is not quite satisfac- 
tory.” (ibid., footnote i.) The Bali stone inscription (E. I., 
Vol. XI, pp. 32-33) records that Jayasirnha was ruling in 
Sam. 1200. It is obvious from this that Merutunga is wrong 
in fixing Sam. 1199 as the date of the death of Jayasirnha. 
This leaves no ground for doubt that the latter portion of the 
Dohad inscription, containing the date Sam. 1 202, was issued 
during the reign of Jayasirnha. The earliest known date of 
Jayasiraha’s successor, Kum^rap&la, is Sam. 1202, Asvina 
(Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of Kattywar, p. 158). He 
must have ascended the throne about this time. The defeat 
and death of BallMa must have happened after this. Hence, 
he cannot by any means be identified with Jayavarman, whose 
reign came to an end before 1143 A. D. 

I Dvya§raya, Sarga XIX j vide post chapt. IX. 
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province of the Caujukyas, who this time established 
their authority over it on a firmer basis. During this 
period the imperial Paramfira dynasty became lost in 
obscurity. There was no longer a “UdayMitya” in 
Malwa who could offer a strong resistance to the forces 
of the Caulukyas. Hence the inevitable conseq[u.ences 
followed. The Paramfiras remained submerged in the 
depth of the deluge that flooded Malwa for a long 
period of years. 



CHAPTER VI. 


paramAra mahAkumAras. 

Kum&rap||,la, after the annexation of Malwa, 
turned his attention to its internal administration. He 
seems to have divided the country into a number of 
provinces, which he administered through his governors. 
The charge of the eastern division was entrusted to the 
MahflsMhanika Rijyapfi,la, whose headquarters were 
at Udayapur in Bhilsa. ‘ In 1163 A. I)., when this 
chief was in office, a certain personage, named 
VasantapAla, made some donations for the maintenance 
of the temple of Udalesvara at the town of Udayapur. ’ 
KumArapAla died in 1172 A. D,, and was succeeded by 
AjayapMa ( 1172-1176 A. D.). During his reign, 
L^apasAka was in charge of the government of this 
province. 3 In 1172 A. D., LAnapasAka, for the 
spiritual benefit of his father, granted the village of 
Umaratha, situated in the Pathaka known as BhrmgArikA 
-Oatubsasti, in favour of the God VaidyanAtha, at 
Udayapur. + Here the record describes Udayapur as 
being situated in the province (mandala) of BhAilla- 
svAmi-mahAdvA-dasaka (modern Bhilsa). This settles 
the eastern limit of the kingdom over which the 
Caulukyas asserted their supremacy in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century A. D. During this 

I I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 343. 
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period, though the imperial dynasty of the Paramtos 
was lost in obscurity, some of its junior branches 
continued to rule over the old Param^ra kingdom 
south of the Vindhya mountains. Their ruling chiefs 
assumed the titles “Samadhigata-panca-mahd-sabd- 
Mamkto-vMjamana-mahltkum^ra”. " This means that 
they were great princes who attained the live “mah&- 
-sahdas.” The following are the sources of evidence 
from which we may reconstruct their history : 

A. The copper-plate grant of the MahS,iAja Tasovarma- 
deva,= dated Y. S. 1192=1136 A. P. 

B. The copper-plate grant of the Mah^iAjMhirS,ja 
Jayavarmadeva.3 The genealogy given is — 

P. M. P. UdayMitya 

I 

P. M. P. Naravarman 

f 

P. M. P. Yasovarman 

1 

P. M. P. Jayavarman. 

0. The copper-plate grant of the Mah&kum^ra Laksmi- 
varmadeva, ♦ dated Sam, 1200 = ll^di A. P. The 
kings mentioned are — 

P. M. P. UdayMitya 

I 

P. M. P. Naravarman 

-C 1 

P. M. P. Yasovarman 

MahSikumfira Laksmlvarman. 

Here the name of Jayavarman is omitted. 

1 I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 352 . 

2 Ibid., p. 348. 

3 Ibid., p. 349- 

4 Ibid., p. 351 . 
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D. The Piplianagar grant * of the Mah&,kum&>ra Harig- 

eandradeva, dated Sajn. 1236 = 1178 A. D. In this 
the genealogy is given thus — • 

P. M. P. UdayMitya 

1 

P. M. P. Naravarman 

1 

P. M. P. Yasovarman 

1 

P. M. P. Jayavarman 

I 

MahAkum^ra Hariscandra, son of Laksmivarman. 
Hariscandra is mentioned in the record as having 
obtained his territory through the favour of Jaya- 
varman. " Laksmivarman does not appear in it 
among the succeeding rulers. He is merely re- 
ferred to in the concluding line of the inscription 
as the father of Hariscandra. 

E. The Bhopal grant of the MahAkumh.ra Udayavarma- 
deva,3 dated Sam. 1256 = 1199 A. D. The kings 
referred to are- 

P. M. P. Yasovarman 

P. M. P. Jayavarman 
MahAkumAra Laksmivarman 

I 

MahlkkumAra Udayavarman. 

1 J.A.S.B, Vol. VII, p. 736. 

2 ... l§ri-Ya§ovarn3madeva-pdd4nudhySta-parama-bhattSraka 
-mah4rdj^dhirija-paramesvara-^ri-Jayavarmmadeva ity etasmSt 
prsthatatna-prabhoh pras4d&d av4pta-nij4dhipatyah samasta- 
pra§astopeta-samadhigata-pafica-mah^abdaiatpk4ra-vif4jam4na- 

-maM-kurnira-^rt-Hari§candra-devah iti 1 sva-hasto ’yam 

-mah&--kum^ra-i^ri--Laksmivartnmadeva“Suta“mah4-kum^a-iSri 
-Hari§candra-deva-Param4ra-kula-katnala-kamala bandhoh 11 

0.A,S.B. ,,Vol, VI I, pp.737'739)' 

3 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 252. 
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It is stated that, after the conclusion of the reign 
of Jayavarman, Laksmivarman obtained this 
sovereignty for himself by force of arms, * He was 
succeeded by Hariscandra’s son Udayavarman. 
Hariseandra is not mentioned here as a successor 
of Laksmivarman but merely as the father of 
Udayavarman. 

U. The inscription of Arjunavarman, king of Dh&rlt, 
dated 1210, 1213, 1215, A. D.“ The pedigree is 
given thus — 

Bhoja 

Udaylbditya 

I 

Naravarman 

1 . 

Yasovarman 

Vindhyavarman 

Subhatavarman 

I 

Arjunavarman 

Here Yasovarman’s successor is given as 
Ajayavarman and not as Jayavarman. 

I Jayavarmmadeva-r&jye vyattte nija-kara-krta-karavala 

prasMAvapta-nij— 4dhipatya— samasta— praSastopeta-samadhigata 
-pafica-mah4H§avd(bd) ^Ia(m)kara-virajam^na-mahakum4ra-4riinal 
-Laksmtvarmmadeva-pM^nudhy&ta-samasta-pfaSastopeta-samadhi 
-gata-paflca-mah4-H§avd(bd) dlamkira— virdjam(a)na-mah4kum^a 
l§ri-Hari§candra-deva-suta-^rimad-Udayavarmadevo vijay-odayi ii 

(I.A.,Vol.XVI,p,2S4.) 
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G. The Mandhata plate of DevapMa, * dated Sam. 
1282 = 1225 A. D. The genealogy giyen here is 
the same as that in A.., with the additional informa- 
tion that Arjunavarman was succeeded by Deva- 
pibla, the son of Hariscandra. In his Harsuda 
grant “ Devap^la assumes the title “Samadhigata 
-panca-mahd-sabda,” which connects him with the 
Mah&kum^ra family. Hence there can be no doubt 
that his father, Hariscandra, was the same person 
as the son of Laksmivarman. 

Before proceeding to build up the history of the 
Mah^kumlbra family out of the above materials, several 
facts must first be carefully considered. According to 
the Piplianagar grant, Sariicmdra obtained his dominion 
through the favour of Jayamrman. The Bhopal grant, 
on the other hand, expressly states that Hariscandra’s 
father, Laksmivarman, made himself master of a 
principality by the force of his sword when the reign of 
Jayavarman had come to amend. It evidently follows 
from these two statements that Laksmivarman and his 
son Hariscandra ruled over seperate territories. ^ This 

1 E. I„ Vol. IX, p. io8. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 

3 Professor Kielhorn reviews the situation in quite a 
different light, and draws the following conclusions from the 
above materials : — 

“YaSovarman had three sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavarman 
and Laksmivarman. Soon after his succession (and certainly 
some time between Vikrama Sam. 1192 and 1200), Jayavarman 
was dethroned by Ajayavarman, who, and whose successors then 
became the main branch of the Param^ra family in M^Iava, and 
continued to style themselves ‘Maharajas’. The third brother, 
Laksmivarman however, did not submit to Ajayavarman, and, 
as stated in E, he succeeded by force of arms in appropriating 
a portion of Maiava, which he and his son aud grandson de facto 
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finds strong corroboration in the fact that Udaya- 
varman, the son of Hariseandra, is described by the 
Bhopal grant as succeeding to the throne of Laksmi- 
varman without the intervention of Hariseandra, who 
again excludes his father Laksmivarman — in the 

ruled over as independent chiefs. At the same time, Laksmi- 
varman and, after him, his son and successor, HariScandra, looked 
upon Jayavarman, though deposed, as the rightful sovereign of 
Milava, and in my opinion, it is for this reason that Hariseandra, 
in the grant D, professes to rule by the favour of that prince, 
and that both Laksmivarman and HariScandra claim for them- 
selves no higher title than that of Mah^kumllra, a title which was 
handed down to, and adopted by, even Laksmivarman’s grandson 
Udayavarman.” (I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 348.) 

Professor Hall propounds another theory regarding the 
succession that followed the death of Yasovarman. He says : — 

“As Laksmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he was the first-born. His father 
Jayavarman also speaks of himself as if a sovereign ruler. 
Laksmivarman may have died while Hariseandra was still a child, 
and Jayavarman may have acted as regent on behalf of his 
nephew, to whom the government eventually devolved from him ; 
if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is noticeable that 
Jayavarman granted away land at one period precisely as if he 
were the sole and substantive head of the state. Possibly the 
extreme youth of his ward prevented his being named at the 
time. Laksmivarman being mentioned by his son, under the 
title of ‘mah 4 kum^ra,’ and not as king, it may be that he 
deceased during the life-time of YaSo varman. HariScandra 
designates himself in a similar manner, where he would certainly 
have called himself without qualification, sovereign, had he laid 
claim to undivided power. His complete style, in fact, 
is that which his father used as prince regent. Policy or some 
other motive, may have dissuaded him from the style of full 
royalty, his hereditary right. It may therefore be conjectured 
that Jayavarman was still living in A. D, 1179.” (J. Am. O. S., 
Vol. VII, p. 36.) 
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Piplianagar grant — as a ruler preceding him. A 
critical survey of the epigraphio records will show that 
all these are deliberate representations and not 
accidental omissions. 

The fact that P. M. P. Jayavarman was the immedi- 
ate successor of Yasovarman, is borne out by Jayavar- 
man’s own inscription, the Piplianagar grant of 
Hariscandra, dated 1178 A. B., and the Bhopal 
grant of TJdayavarman, 1199 A. B. But the inscrip- 
tions of Arjunavarman and Bevapl,la, the later rulers 
of the Paramto dynasty, mention Ajayavarman instead 
of Jayavarman, as the successor of Yasovarman. This 
leads me to think that Jayavarman was identical with 
Ajayavarman. Nothing is known as to the existence of 
enmity between Arjunavarman’s family and the house 
of the ‘Mahhkum^ras’, which as professor Kielhorn 
contends, prevented the former from mentioning the 
name of Jayavarman in the genealogical list of the 
ruling monarchs of Mhlava. It may rather be 
inferred that there was a close alliance between the two 
houses, which subsequently helped the peaceful success- 
ion of Bevap^la, the son of the MahAkumte Hariscan- 
dra, to the throne of Arjunavarman. If Professor 
Kielhorn is taken to be right in his assertion, then no 
reason can be offered why BevapAla failed to mention 

With humble submission’ *to the above two most erudite 
scholars of Indian history, I beg to differ from them in their 
views. According to the evidence of the inscriptions, there 
were two ruling houses of the MahAkumAras. I am inclined to 
believe that Ajayavarman was the same as Jayavarman. About 
this time the imperial ParamAra government became obscure, 
and the whole of Malwa, with DhArA, became part of the Gujarat 
empire. Consideration of all these points has led me to review 
the subject in a different light, as I have shown above. , 
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Jayavarman’s name in his inscription. Through the 
favour of Jayavarman, Hariscandra obtained the 
territory over which his son Devapl,la probably ruled in 
the early years of his life. As a matter of fact, the 
names ‘Jaya’ and Ajaya’ were used interchangeably 
in early times. The O^ham&na Jayadeva Mng of 
S^kambhari, was the immediate predecessor of Arp-orlija 
who was a contemporary of the Gaulukya Kum^rapMa. 
He mentioned in some of the early records of his 
family as Ajayadeva. * If all these things are taken 
into consideration, there can hardly be any doubt as to 
the identification of Jayavarman and Ajayavarman as 
one and the same king. Keeping these things in view 
the relation of the mah^kumAras may be traced in the 
following way. Yasovarman had two sons Jaya or 
Ajayavarman, and Laksmlvarman. Jayavarman, after 
his accession to the throne of his father, granted some 
territories to Laksmivarman’s son Hariscandra to 
administer on his behalf. When Ball^la conquered 
Malwa after overthrowing Jayavarman, Laksmlvarman 
secured by force of arms a part of the old Param&ra 
kingdom and established there a government of his own. 
This shows that there were two houses of the 
Mahflikumtes, which were intimately connected with 
each other, and which ruled over different territories. 

In the light of the above discussion, I shall now try 
to narrate the short history of these collateral branches 
of the Paramfbra family. The rulers of these families 
are justified in calling themselves ‘Mah^kumftras’, as 
they were members of the imperial house of Dharft. 
But why they continued to bear that subordinate title 
all through their reigns cannot be clearly explained. 

I J. A. S. B, Vol. LV, Part I, p. 4, v. 14. Cf. Prthvir^ja-vijaya, 
Sarga v, v. 85. 
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It may be suggested that they did not assume the title 
of independent kingship simply from motives of 
political expediency, in an endeavour to avoid hostility 
with their powerful enemies, the Oaulukyas. 

HARlSCANDRA. 

It has been noticed in the previous chapter that 
Jayavarman began his career as an independent monarch 
and ruled his dominion between the years A. D. 1138 
and 1143. At the same time within this period he 
entrusted Hariscandra with the government of a 
portion of his kingdom. Hariscandra continued to rule 
his territory even when the imperial Paramltra 
family was completely overthrown by Ball^la, and 
Malwa was later on conquered by Kum^rapMa. At 
present we have only one copper-plate inscription of 
Hariscandra’s reign, which was found in the village of 
Piplianagar, in the Sujalpur pargana, Gwalior State, 
Central India. ^ It was issued on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse in Sam. 1235 = 1178 A. D. Its object is to 
record that Hariscandra, having bathed in the holy 
water of the Narmada, near the temple of the four 
-faced M^rkapidesvara, granted two shares of the 
registered rents of the village of PalasavM^ to the 
learned Brahman Dasaratha, son of the learned Sindhu. 
It is further stated that, on the full moon of Vais&kha 
of the same year, he gave the remaining shares of the 
above village, with the addition of the shares of both 
customary dues from the bazaar below the fort of 
Gu?Lapura, to the Brahman Malvinu, son of the learned 
Delu. These grants were communicated to the Govern- 
ment officers, the inhabitants, patels, Brahmans and 


I J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 736, 
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others of the villages of Mamati and PalasavAd^, in 
the AmadApadra pratijli,garan,aka of the Nilagiri- 
ma^idala, for their information. 

Of the localities mentioned above, I am inclined to 
identify Nilagiri with the modern Nilgarh fort, south 
of the Vindhya, about a mile north of the Narmada. ' 
Guuapura seems to have been the modern Godurpura, 
on the south bank of the Narmada.® Palasav^d^ is to be 
identified with the modern town of Palaswara, in the 
Khandesh District, Bombay Presidency, sixty-nine miles 
north of Malegaon. I am unable to identify Amad^padra 
and Mamati. 

All these give us an idea as to what constituted the 
dominion of Hariscandra. It comprised the western 
portion of the old ParamAra kingdom, south of the 
Vindhya. How long Hariscandra enjoyed his territory 
cannot be definitely ascertained. He ruled at least 
from A. D. 1144 to 1178. Devap^la and Udayavarman 
were his two sons, of whom the former seems to have 
succeeded to the throne, It will be seen below that 
DevapS,la assumed the sovereignty of Malwa between 
the years A. D. 1215 and 1218, after the death of 
Arjunavarman. 

laksmIvarman. 

Laksmlvarman, the son of Yasovarman, was a 
powerful chief. His elder brother, Jayavarman, seems 
to have been killed in battle against the O^lukyas of 
Karn&ta. In that period of transition Laksmlvarman 
collected strength, and forcibly took possession of the 
eastern part of the Param^ra empire, south of the 

1 Indian Atlas, Sheet No. SSB ; A3. 

2 Ibid., A4. The place is also mentioned in V^kpati- 
Mufija’s grant, dated V. S. 1056, Vide ante, p. 46, 
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Vindhya, An inscription * of his reign has been 
discovered. In Sam. 1200=1144i A. D., on the 
occasion of the eclipse of the moon, he re-affirmed the 
grant made by Yasovarman in Sam. 1191, with a view 
to increasing the religious merit of his father. 

Of the localities mentioned in the record, the village 
Vadauda may be identical with Vadauda of the Man- 
dhata plate of Jayavarman II, “ where it is described 
as a village in Mahaudapathaka. Professor Kielhorn 
is inclined to identify it with the modern village of 
Burud, about three miles north-east of Satajuna, 
which lies 13 miles south-west of Mandhata. ^ As 
regards the rest of the localities, I cannot offer any 
suggestion. 

Laksmivarman died some time before 1184) A. D. 
and was succeeded by his grandson Udayavarman, the 
son of Hariseandra. 

UDAYAVARMAN. 

An inscription, dated Sam. 1266 = 1199 A. D., of 
Udayavarraan’s reign, has been discovered in a field at 
the village Uljamun, in the Bhopal State. It records 
that, after bathing in the river Bev^ (Narmada), at a 
place called GuvM&ghatta, he granted the village of 
Gunaur^, to a Brahman named M&lfisarman, the son of 
Yajnadhara. The village granted was situated in Vo4a- 
sir4 forty-eight, belonging to the Narmad&,pura pratijl,- 
gara^aka, in the Vindhya-mandala. The ma^dalika 
ksemvarlfcja was the ‘dfitaka* of this grant. 

I I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 3SI, Vide ante, p. 164. 

; ;o -2 I., ' Yol.: IX, p, ^ 12 A: 

3 Ibid,, p. 120. 

4 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 252, 
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Mr. Eleet' identifies Guiiaur^ with, the modern 
village of ‘Ganora’, seven miles south-west of Hoshanga- 
had. Narmadllpura, according to him, is identical with 
the modern Hoshangahad District, and Guvfidiighatta 
is the present village of Guaria, on the left bank of the 
Narmada. I think the modern Nemawar, on the right 
bank of the Narmada, represents the ancient Narmad^- 
pura. 

An inscription’ of the reign of one UdayMitya, 
dated Sam. 124il = ll84i A. D,, is now lying in Bhopal. 
Another inscription ^ of the same chief, dated Saka 
1108 = 1186 A. D., is to be found in the *Vidy&,mandira’, 
in the Bhopal State. In the latter part of the twelfth 
century A. D., no king of the name of UdayMitya is 
known to have ruled in Bhopal. The Bhopal grant, 
referred to above, bears witness to the fact that about 
that time Udayavarman was ruling over the Hoshanga- 
bad District and a part of the Bhopal State. In these 
circumstances, UdayMitya may very reasonably be 
identified with Udayavarman. 

The reign of Udayavarman seems to have extended 
into the early years of the thirteenth century A. D. 
Nothing is known about his successors. DevapMa, after 
his accession to the throne of Malwa, issued a grant of 
land in the Hoshangahad District + in 1218 A. D, This 
shows that by that time the territory of Udayavarman 
had passed into his brother’s hands. 

Erom all the above circumstances, it follows that, 
when in the fourth decade of the twelfth century A. D,, 

1 I. A.. Vol. XVI, p. 253. 

2 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35. 

3 Bhup^le bhftmip&l-o’yam-UdayMitya-p^rthivah I 
tenedam nirmitam sthMam vasu-pfiirneSvaraih Sake || (Ibid.) 

4 I. A, Vol. XX, p. 310, 
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the main Param^ra dynasty was overthrown, and a 
Gujarat sovereignty was established in its place, two 
junior branches of the former house under the designa- 
tion of ‘Mah^kum^ra’ continued to hold sway over the 
modern districts of ISTimar, Hoshangabad and Khandesh. 
But, at last, early in the thirteenth century A. B., a 
member of this family succeeded to the main Param^ra 
kingdom, and reunited these branches with the main 
dynasty. 

The genealogy of the Mahftkumilras : — 

Yasovarman 

f ^ 

Jaya or Ajayavarman M. Laksraivarman 

I j (Ruler of Hoshanga- 

Vindhyavarman j bad and Bhopal) 

I M. Hariscandra succeeded by 

Subhatavarman (Ruler of Khandesh, Indore 
[ and Nimar Bistrict) 

Arjunavarman | 

I 1 “ I 1 

Bevapibla < Bevap^la M. Udayavarman 
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rescued Dh9,ra by force of arms.' This is corroborated 
by the inscription of Arjunavarman. “ The Oaulukyas, 
although handicapped by adverse circumstances, did not, 
however, let the matter pass so easily. Malwa was a 
great acquisition to the resources of the Gujarat empire. 
Kum^ra, the general of Mh.lar9.ja II, who was also a 
house-priest of the royal family of the Oaulukyas, was 
despatched with a large army against Vindhyavarman. 
He put severe pressure upon the Param9,ras, and seems 
to have achieved some preliminary victories. The 
Surathotsava ^ tells us that EumAra, on behalf of his 
master, Mhlar9.ja II, fought a severe battle with 
Vindhyavarman, king of Dh9.rli, who left the battlefield 
though puffed up with pride, A town named Gogasth9,na, 
belonging to that monarch, was destroyed by him, and a 
well was sunk on the site of his palace. Kum9.ra also 
plundered the Mfblava country and took away all its 

1 ...tasraM Ajayavarm^bhuj jayasri-viSrutah su (su) tab ll 
Tat-siinur vvira-murddhanyo dhanyotpati (tti) r aj^yata ! 
Gflrjaro-ccheda-nirvv(bb)aindhi Vimdhyavarm^ maha 

-bhujah 11 

Dh^rayoddhrtay^ sMdbam dadhdti sma tridMratam | 
s 4 myuginasya yasy^sis tr 4 tum loka-trayim iva || 

(E. I., Vol. IX, p. io8). 

On this Professor Kielhorn remarks that— “By itself the 
sword had two edges ( dh^rai ; the town of Dhari, retaken by 
it, became the third edge (dh&ri).”...(Ibid., p. 114, Footnote 2.) 

2 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 378, vs. 12, 13; J. Am. O, S., 
Vol. VII, p. 26, vs. 13, 12, 

3 DhirMhiSe Vindhyavarmany avandhya-krodhadm 4 te 

’py^jim utsrjyayate | 

Gogasth^nam pattanam tasya bhahktva saudha-sth 4 ne 

khtoito yena kfipah l| 36 
Grhitam kupyati kupyam M 4 Iavesvara-de§atah | 

Dattam punar Gaya-SrUddhe yen&kupyam akupyatA 11 37. 
(SomeSvara’s Surathotsava, Sarga V, K§.vyam4l4, No. 72) 
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wealth, though be did not find there any gold or 
silver. 

There can hardly be any doubt that Vindhyavarman 
ultimately emerged victorious, whatever misfortune 
might have overtaken him in the early stages of the war. 
It will be seen below that he was on the throne of 
Malwa in the tenth decade of the twelfth century A. D., 
long after the death of MUlarlbja II. Thus, after about 
a quarter of a century, Malwa resumed her life and work 
under the supremacy of the Param4ras. Yindhyavar- 
man restored peace and order in the country, which in 
the course of a few years regained its normal state. The 
fear of attack from Gujarat was temporarily annulled 
by the state of anarchy which prevailed in that country 
shortly after the accession of Bhlma II to the throne of 
Anhilwar, ^ but in the south, the situation remained as 
complex as before. 

In the second half of the twelfth century A. D., the 
Param^ras and the Oaulukyas of Gujarat suffered indeed 
the loss of imperial position, but their southern neigh- 
bour, the 0&.Jukyas of Ealyani, met with a worse fate. 
Their government, after passing through a period of 
extreme stress and strain, became totally extinct by the 
ninth decade of the twelfth century A. I)., and made 
room for another set of ruling dynasties. In 1162 A. D., 
the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was the general of the OMukya 
Taila III, ruled over the Deccan after overthrowing 
his master. =“ In 1167 A. D., he abdicated his throne in 
favour of his son Somadeva (1167-1177 A. D.,j, ^ who 
was again succeeded by SaAkama (1177-1181 A. D.). 
In 1182 A. D., Somesvara lY, successor of Taila III, 

1 Kirtikaumudi) Sarga H, v. 6i. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Yol. I, Part II, pp. 473-477- 

3 Ibid., p. 484 - 
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recovered the throne of the Deccan, by putting an end to 
the rule of the Kalaeuris. But, before he could firmly 
establish his authority, the YMavas of Devagiri and the 
Hoysajas of Dorasamudra fell upon him, and divided his 
kingdom between them some time before 1189 A.. D. ® 
The YMavas found a strong king in the person of 
Bhillama (1187-1191 A. D.), who soon secured for his 
family the northern and eastern divisions of the 
O^lukya empire. 

But notwithstanding this new upheaval and the 
changes of dynasty in the Deccan, the danger of attack 
from that quarter to the ParamAra government was not 
removed. The imperial CAlukya dynasty was, no doubt, 
extinct, but its ambition for extensive conquest was 
inherited by the usurpers. Invasions of Malwa from 
the south were of constant occurrence. The Kalacuri 
Soma 3 waged successful wars against the MAlavas and 
the Gurjaras between 1167 and 1172 A. D, At this 
period, as has been pointed out, the Gurjaras occupied, 
by force of arms, the northern divisions of Malwa. The 
territories south of the Yindhya were ruled by the 
ParamAra MahAkumMas. The MAlavas defeated by the 
Kalaeuris seem to have been those Junior princes. 

WAR WITH THE HOYSALAS. 

Between A. D. 1173 and 1177 the Hoysajas under 
BallAJa 11(1173-1220 A. D.) made a predatory excursion 
on Malwa. The Arsikere inscription, " dated 1177 A. D., 
records that, when Ballitja II mounted his horse for an 
expedition of victory, Gurjara trembled ; MAlava gained 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 464. 

2 Ibid., p. 466. 

3 E. I., Vol, XV, p. 325, Madagihal inscription, 

4 E. C., Vol. V, A. K., No. 6?, 
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the thickets of the Vindhya; Oolika spent his time on the 
sea-shore. The Balagami stone inscription, ' dated 1192 
A.D,, tells us that ‘he wore out MMava by entering it with 
great force’. "When the Hoysalas were thus ravaging 
the countries all around them, a league was formed by a 
number of ruling princes for putting an effective check 
upon their power. The leader of this confederacy was 
probably the Cola Eulottufiga II (1178-1216 A. D,). 
Vindhya varman was no less interested than his neigh- 
bours in the suppression of the rising Hoysalas. He 
joined the league and contributed armies for its success. 
The allied forces made an onslaught on Mysore and 
confronted the Hoysalas. But Ball^bja II proved 
himself equal to the occasion, and successfully routed 
them. Gahga Narasimha was a feudatory of the Hoysalas. 
An inscription, dated 1190 A. H,, of his reign states that 
“The master of elephants, the M^lava king, the warlike 
L^la (L&,ta), distinguished for his troops of horse, the 
Gffrjjara king with the Cola king, united came against 
him, but he by himself fought and subdued them in the 
field of battle, having received the command from the 
king Ball4]a II, — this Narasimha”. The Arsikere 
inscription, ^ dated 1209 A. D., says that Ball4]a II was 
a fever to Cola, M&,lava, and Gfirjjara. The Kadur 
inscription, * dated 1207 A. D., reports that he trampled 
on the Colas and slew the MMava army. 

WAR WITH THE YAdAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 

The TIbdava Bhillama, who obtained paramount 
sovereignty in 1187 A. D., made an extensive scheme 

1 Mysore Inscription, p. 104, 

2 E. C.. Vol. VI, Kd. No. 156. 

3 Ibid., Vol. V, A. K. No. 40. 

4 Ibid., Vol VI, Kd, No. 127. 
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for military excursions in the north. He seems, in the 
first place, to have fallen upon the territory of Vindhya- 
varman, and to have made a successful raid over it. 
Next, having defeated the Oaujukya Bhima II (1179- 
1239 A. D.), he forced his way into southern Marwar, 
where his progress was checked by Eelha^ia, the 
C^hamfbna king of Nadol. ‘ The Mutgi inscription “ of 
his reign, dated 1189 A. H., describes him as “a severe 
pain in the head of the M^lavas” and “the dread roar 
of a cloud to the flocks of those swans the Gfirjjaras,” 
etc. At this time Malwa and Gujarat were respectively 
under the rule of Vindhyavarman and Bhima II. 
Bhillama’s northern expeditions did not, however, win 
anything for him beyond empty glory. Vindhyavarman’s 
reign continued for some time after that passing episode. 

When the Yftdavas were thus keenly displaying 
their military skill in the north, and the Paramltras 
and the Oaujukyas were busy defending their territories, 
Moslems under their great general, Shihftb-ud-dln 
Muhammad of Ghor, knocked again on the door of 
Hindustan. This time they came with the vision of 
establishing a Moslem empire in India. After a series 
of conflicts, which had been carried on during the 
last few years, the Moslems and the Hindus confronted 
each other on the battlefield of Taraori in 1192 A. D. 
Prthvir^ja, the great Cfthamfina king of Ajmer, who 
only two years previously had inflicted a severe wound 
on Shihftb-ud-din and routed his army, found himself 
quite helpless on this occasion, owing to the callousness 
and indifference of the other princes of Hindustan. 
Prthvirfbja fell fighting on the battle-field, and the 
whole of Northern Hindustan together with Ajmer 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 77, V. 34 ; Vol. XI, pp. 72-73. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 34-35, V. 9. 
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was taken possession of by the Moslems. The Moslems 
then began to persecute the peaceful Hindus, Devas- 
tation and plunder followed in their train. Temples 
were razed to the ground and idols overthrown and 
broken. Malwa and the countries beyond it became 
the resort of those who wished to save themselves 
from the tyranny of the plunderers. jAs&.dhara, a 
Jaina teacher, narrates in his commentary on the 
Dharm&mrta that when the SapMalaksa country was 
being subjugated by S^hibavandina (Shih&>b-ud-din), 
king of the Turuskas, he, being afraid of religious 
persecution, migrated with all his family to Malwa, 
which was then governed by the king Vindhya, Vijaya- 
varman was another name for this sovereign. His 
minister of peace and war was Bilhana. An inscription, 
discovered at Mandu, * also corroborates the fact that 
Bilhapia was in the ministerial department of this 
monarch, Brom the above account it follows that 
Vindhyavarman was on the throne of Malwa after 
1193 A. D. 

Vindhyavarman’s prowess as an able soldier and an 
astute general can hardly be over-estimated. Though 
he suffered a defeat at the hands of the Hoysalas and 
the YMavas, he rendered immeasurable service to his 
family by re-establishing the Paramte supremacy in 
Malwa. It was due to his boundless perseverance and 
untiring energy that Malwa became free from foreign 
control. Nothing is known as to the exact date at 
which his rule came to an end. He was succeeded by 
his son Subhatavarman, who was also known as 
Sohad.a. = 

1 Grantha-praSasti, v. 5 ff, commentary. 

2 Unpublished. 

3 Prabandhacint&mapi, p. 154, 
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which were demolished by the Mlilava army. That 
L^ta became, at this time, a part of the M^lava kingdom 
cannot be doubted. Subhatavarman’s successor, Arjuna- 
varman, as will be seen later on, issued a grant while 
residing in Bhrgukaccha, the capital of L&ta. * 

INVASION OF GUJARAT. 

The Param&,ra army, after establishing a firm 
footing in L^ta, directed its march against the Gujarat 
capital Anhilwar. The city was stormed and burnt to 
the ground. ^ The whole of Gujarat was now at the 
mercy of Subhatavarman His armies carried all before 
them, plundering and devastating till they reached the 
gates of the city of Soman&tha in Saur^stra. But at 
that point they were routed, and forced to retreat by 
Srldhara, a governor under Bhima II. An inscription of 
the reign of ^ridhara,^ dated Sam. 1273 = 1216 A. H., 
tells us that “he quickly made again stable by the power 

1 Vide post, p. 201, 

2 Tasyimusyayanah putrah sutrima-Srir athilMsat | 
bhupah Subhatavarmmeti dharmtne tisthan mahi-talam || 14 
Yasya jvalati da{di)g-jetuh pratApas tapana-dyuteh 1 
d 4 vagni-cchadmi (dma) n^dy^pi garjjad-Gtrjjara 

-pattane fi 15. 

(E. I., Vol. IX, p. 121, Mandhata plate of Devap&la and 
Jayavarman II.) ‘Pattana’ here means Anahilapattana (E. I., 
Vol. IX, p. 1 14, £n. 3). In some Mount Abu inscriptions the 
word ‘Pattana’ is used as a substitute for that city ; cf. E. I., 
Vol. VIII. p. 224, No. XII and p. 229, No. XXXII. 

3 . . .{MMava tamaia)-van 4 yamAna-sen^gaja-prakara 

-bhamgurit 4 m bhuvarn yah i 
(bhu)yah sthiram sapadi mamtra-valena-krtv 4 Sri 

-Devapattanam ap 41 ayad 4 tma-§akty 4 1| 

(E, I., Vol. II, pp. 444-445, V. 42 5 p, 439, Srldhara’s 

Devapattana-praSasti.) 
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of his ‘mantra’ (by his political wisdom or charms) the 
country that had been shaken by the multitude of the 
(impetuous) war-elephants of MAlava, resembling a 
forest of dark tam^la trees, and he protected glorious 
Devapattana by his own power.” 

Devapattana is identical with Soman9.thapattana. 

While Subhatavarman was thus traversing Gujarat 
from one end to the other, LavanaprasMa, the minister 
of Bhima II, collected a powerful army, and put up a 
successful opposition to him. Subhatavarman found 
it difficult to withstand this formidable contingent, 
and withdrew from Gujarat with all his armies. The 
Kirtikaumudi, ‘ when celebrating the magnificent 
achievements of Lavanaprasfida, tells us that the king of 
Nadula was defeated by him ; on account of his stubborn 
opposition and personal valour, the king of Bh^rfi 
had to retrace his steps, and the king of the Deccan 
avoided hostility. Merutuhga “ narrates that, during 
the reign of Bhima II, Sohada, king of Mfilava, attacked 
Gujarat, but retreated when the Caulukya minister made 
some inauspicious utterances. The Dabhoi inscription, ^ 
which is very fragmentary, records that “Lavanaprasfida, 
who was a repository of medicine-like valour, cured 
(his country) when the crowd of the princes of Dhfirfi, 
of the Dakhin and of Mfilava, who resembled diseases, 
(attacked it).” 

Professor Biihler thinks that it was Arjunavarman who was 
defeated by ^ridhara (E. I., Vol. II, p. 439). But, in view of the 
fact that Subhatavarman entered into the interior of Gujarat 
and ravaged Anhilwar, I am inclined to identify him with the 
adversary of Sridhara. We have no evidence to prove that 
Arjunavarman ever forced his way into Gujarat 

1 Sarga II, vs. 69, 74, 75. 

2 Prabandhacint 4 mani, p. 154 - 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p. 33. 
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All these evidences prove that Subhatavarman was 
unable to establish his authority permanently in Gujarat. 

WAR WITH THE yADAVAS. 

The cause of Subhatavarman’s failure to hold Gujarat 
under his control may be traced to the fact that the 
situation on the southern border of his kingdom again 
became very serious, and urgently required his presence 
there. The YMava Bhillama was then dead, and had 
been succeeded by Jaitugi (1191-1210 A.D.). Jaitugi was 
as much ambitious as his valiant predecessor, and, within 
a short time of his accession, made a raid over Malwa. 
The M^ava general, who seems to have been appointed 
to guard its southern boundary, sustained a defeat at his 
hands. An inscription from Mongoli," dated about 1200 
A. D., records that Jaitugi defeated a leader of the forces 
of MMava. It was after all nothing more than an 
ephemeral success, and the government at DhAr A evident- 
ly did not suffer any material loss on account of it. 

Subhatavarman was highly talented in the art of 
war. Some of his valorous activities have already been 
discussed, though our stock of knowledge regarding his 
further adventurous excursions, is very meagre. He 
merits the whole credit for incorporating LAta into 
the ParamAra kingdom. He was pious and devoted to 
religious practices. “ His son Arjunavarman succeeded 
him shortly before 1210 A. D. 

ARJUNAVRMAN. 

The coronation of Arjunavarman took place in the 
month of February, 1210 A. D. Three epigraphic 
records of his reign have been discovered. 

t E. L, Vol. V. p. 31 . . 

2 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. io8, V. i^. 
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(i) A copper-plate inscription ^ was brought to light 
while ploughing in the village of Piplianagar, in the 
Shujalpur pargana, Gwalior State. It was issued by 
Arjunavarman, on the occasion of his coronation, on the 
10th day of PhAlguna, Sam. T267 = Pebruary 1210 A. B., 
from the fort of Mamdapa. It records the grant of a 
village, named Pidividi, in the Sakapura pratij^garanaka, 
to his priest Govinda. Govinda was a resident of 
Mukt^vastu. His father was Jaitrasimha, who was the 
son of Somadeva and the grandson of Belhana Avasavika. 
The record was written by the ‘RAja Guru’ (royal 
preceptor) Madana, with the concurrence of the learned 
Bilhana. 

Of the localities mentioned, Mamdapa is the modern 
Mandu, in the Dhar State. I am inclined to identify 
Sakapura pratijh^garanaka with Shujalpur pargana, 
and the village Pidividi with Piplianagar, where the 
record was unearthed. 

(ii) The second inscription ® registers the fact that 
Arjunavarman, on the 16th As^dha, having bathed at 
the holy place of Somavati, entrusted to the charge 
of his family-priest, Govinda, the temple of DagidAdhi- 
pati, in the city of MahAk^a. How on the 15th of 
Vais&kha, Sam. 1270== April, 1213 A. D., on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse, while residing at Bhrgukaecha, he 
notifies to all the royal officials, Brahmans, residents, 
village-headman, people and others concerned, that he 
granted to the same priest the village of UttarS.yapa, 
attached to S^vairisola. The record was drawn up by 
the royal preceptor, Madana, with the acquiescence of 
the minister of peace and war, the learned Bilhapa. 
S^vairisola probably means a group of sixteen villages 
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called S^yairi, which may he identified with Savda, a 
town in the Khandesh District, north of the Tapti. 
Bhrgukaocha is evidently the modern Broach, and 
Mah&kMa is Ujjain. I cannot offer any suggestion for 

Uttara,yapa. ; . 

(iii) The third inscription' of the kings reign was 

issued when he was residing in the holy place of 
Amaresvara. There, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
Sam. 1272 = September, 1216 A. D., after bathing at 
the iunction of the Dev^ and the Kapils and worshipp- 
ing the lord of Bhav^nl, Omk^ra, he granted Govinda 
Sarman some tracts of land in the village of Hathip^,- 
vara, situated on the north bank of the Narmada, in 
the pratij^garanaka of Pag^r^. This record was also 
composed by the royal preceptor Madana, with the 
consent of R^-ia Salakhana, the minister of peace and 
war. Amaresvara is the well-known place of pilgrim- 
age, near the island of Mandhata, on the south bank of 
the Narmada, The Kapila takes its rise in the high land 
of Khandesh, and disembogues opposite the temple of 
Omk^ra Mandhata, east of the Ohurar. The modern 
state of Pagar, in the Hoshangabad District, probably 
represents the ancient Pag^r^,, I am unable to identify 
Hathin^vara. 

Arjunavarman assumed the title of Trividhaviraofi- 
di&,mapi. * N&.r&yap.a was his chief minister, and 
Bilhapa was his minister of peace and war. Bilhapa 
was relieved of his office for some time by E^ja 
Salakhapa, who seems to have been the father of the 
great Jaina teacher As&dhara. 

1 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 25. 

2 E. I„ Vol. VIII, p. 102, v. 7 ; J. Am. O, S., Vol. VII, 

p, 26. 

^ I, A., Vol. VI, p* ipSf 
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WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Arjunavarman continued the war with the 
Caulukyas. During his rule the Gujarat kingdom sank 
into a still more deplorable condition. Shortly before 
1210 A. D., a usurper, named Jayasimha, deposed 
Bhima 11, and wielded for some time the' sovereignty 
of Anhilwar. An inscription of Jayasimha’s reign, dated 
1223 A.D., has been discovered, “ where he styles himself 
the sovereign lord of Gujarat. The other provincial 
governors, however, did not acknowledge his authority 
and stilll regarded Bhima II as their suzerain lord. 
When Gujarat was thus parcelled out among rival 
factions, Arjunavarman advanced against it with his 
elephant forces. He met with Jayasimha in the valley 
of the Parva mountain. Jayasimha could not withstand 
the attack of his enemy’s force and fled away. Subse- 
quently a treaty seems to have been concluded between 
the two kings by which Jayasimha’s daughter Yijayasri 
was given in marriage to Arjunavarman, ^ 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p, 196. 

2 Ibid. 

^^^^ 3 Professor Hultzsch offers two suggestions for the identi- 

fication of Jayasimha as mentioned in the Param^ra grants. 
(E. I,, Vol. VIII, p. 99.) The first supports Mr. Hall’s 
view that Jayasimha was no other than Bhima II. Mr, Hall 
remarks that “Bhima II is called, in one inscription, ‘a 
second Siddhar^ja’, Siddhar^ja having been the title of 
one of Jayasimha’s ancestors. May not Bhima have been 
popularly called ‘a second Jayasimha’ also ? If so, there 
was a taunting appositeness in Arjuna’s choosing to give 
him this designation, dropping the qualification of ‘second’ j 
since the real Jayasimha aggressed on MMava, took Dh^r 4 
by storm, defeated Arjuna’s predecessor, YaSovarman, and 
carried him captive to Analavata.” (J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, 
PP. A 
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The earliest known record which contains this fact 
of Jayasimha’s flight is the Piplianagar grant of A.rjuna- 
varman, dated 1210 A. D. The other two records of 
the same monarch and the inscriptions of Devap&la and 
Jayavarman also corroborate Jayasimha’s defeat. " All 
of them simply mention the name of the vanquished 
chief, and give no details about his political relations. 
In Jayavarman’s grant the name is given as Jaitrasimha, 
instead of Jayasimha. “ The Dharprasasti of Arjuna- 
varman furnishes us with rather more detailed 

The second suggestion is that Jayasimha might have been 
the same as Jayantasimha Abhinava-Siddharaja, who temporari- 
ly usurped the throne of Bhima II, I subscribe to this second 
view, with Professor Kielhorn (E. I., Vol. IX, p ii8, footnote 2), 
though there is some difficulty in accepting it unreservedly. 
An inscription, dated 1216 A. D., issued by ^ridhara, the 
governor of Somandthapattana, and another inscription, dated 
1218 A. D., issued by S^imantasimha, the governor of Saur 4 stra, 
(E, I., Vol. II, p, 439; Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of 
Kattywar, p. 205), describe Bhima II as their overlord, who is 
reported to have been ruling in Anhilwar, The only definite 
date of Jayasimha’s rule that is known is 1223 A. D, If he is 
assumed to have been defeated by Arjunavarman between the 
years 1209 and 1210 A, D., it should be maintained, according 
to the above two private grants, that his rule was interrupted by 
Bhima II between 1215 and 1218 A. D. This hypothesis 
seems quite unlikely. The situation, which is apparently very 
anomalous, may be viewed in another way. Jayasimha was no 
more than a usurper. Though he occupied the throne of 
Anhilwar by force of arms, the provincial governors of Gujarat 
did not acknowledge his authority, and might have continued to 
regard Bhima II as their suzerain lord. 

1 Deva-bhfiyam gate tasmin naindano’ RjjUNA-bhupatih 1 

dosna dhatte’ dhun^ dhMri-valayam valayam yath 4 . || 16. V 4 (b 4 )- 
la-lil 4 have yasya Jayasimhe pal&yite 

(E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 108-109.) 

2 Ibid., p. 121, V. 17. 
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information about this battle. It was found engraved 
on a slab of stone in the Bhojas&,l&., at Dhar, ' It was 
composed by the royal preceptor Madana, and contains 
the two first acts of a drama of four acts, called P^rij^ta- 
manjari or Vijayasri. The remaining portions are lost. 
It was first staged in the temple of Sarasvatl, ” at 
Dh^r^, in the spring festival, when Arjunavarman was 
ruling in MMava. The king is described as the son of 
Subhata and a descendant of the great Bhoja. 

The dramatis personae are : — 

Sutradhitra ... The stage manager. 

Nati ... The actress. 

Arjunavarman ... The king. 

Kancukin ... The Chamberlain. 

Kusum^kara ... The royal gardener. 

Vidagdha ... The Jester. 

Vayasya ... The royal companion. 

Sarvakal^ ... The Queen. 

KanakalekhS, ... The Queen’s maid. 

Vasantalillb ... The wife of Kusum^kara, 
Pfirijlltamanjari or 

Vijayasri ... The daughter of Jayasimha, the 

king of Gujarat, 

The scene of the first act, entitled “Vasantotsava” 
(the spring festival), is the top floor of the royal palace, 
and that of the second act, entitled “Titdahka-darpan.a,” 
is the pleasure-garden on the hill of Dha,r&„ The main 
theme of the play is as follows ; — 

Upon one occasion, in the valley of the Parva 
mountain, the Trividhaviracuddma?Li Arjunavarman was 


1 E. I., VoL VIII. p. loi. 

2 Ibid,, p. 103, vs. 4, 9. 
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engaged in a battle with Jayasimha," the king of 
the Gurjaras. Jayasimha, being severely defeated, fled 
from the battlefield. ® The Param^ra king, who was 
then mounted on his war elephant, found a “p§trij^ta~ 
manjarl” (a cluster of blossoms of a celestial tree) falling 
on his breast, which, when he touched it, immediately 
turned into a beautiful maiden. She was the daughter 
of the Caulukya king, and her name was Jayasri.^ 
Arjunavarman heard a heavenly voice, asking him to 
enjoy her. She was taken to Dh^rlb and was placed 
under the care of the gardener Kusumfikara. Her 
residence was fixed in the emerald pavilion on the hill 
of Hb^rfi, where she was attended by Kusumibkara’s 
wife, VasantalilA 

Sarvakalfb, the queen of Arjunavarman, who was the 
daughter of the Kuntala king, ♦ was performing the 
‘Madhu’ ceremony in a pleasure-garden on the hill of 
Hhfbrfb. The king, attired in the robes of spring and 
accompanied by his jester, entered the garden in order 
to watch the ceremony. Vijayasrl and Yasantalil^ 
were also witnessing it from behind a tree, screened 
from notice, Vasantaltl^ moved aside the branch of 

1 Trividha-vira-cud^maneh sarvabhauma-^rt-Bhojadevanvaya 
-mdrddhanyasya rijnah ^rimad-Arjunavarma-devasya Gftrjara 
-patini Jayasimhena saha Parva-parvatopatyakA— parisaresu 
HiranyakaSipu— kadana-kupita— vaikumtha— kamthlrava— katptha 
-nAda-cakita~digv 4 ranemdra'-inukta--visvarabharA-nipatanodvela 
-saptArnnava-'lahari'-sampheta— tulya— tumula— -kolAhalah kalah o 
vacba)bhuva. n (E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 102, II. 7-8.) 

2 ••• prativa(ba)le palAyamAne jaya-simdhura-skamdhA- 
dhirAdhasya ... (ibid., line 9.) 

3 Caulukya-mahi-mahemdra-duhitA devi JayaSrih... 

(Ibid., p. 103, line 1 1.) 

4 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 103, V. II. 

Kumtalemdra-sutA seyam rAjfiah SarvakalA priyA. 
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a tree, and, in doing so, revealed Vijayasrl’s face, 
which was at once reflected on the ear-ring of the 
queen, engaged at the moment in the ritual of the 
ceremony. The king, however, noticed the occurrence, 
and was moved with joy. The sudden change in his 
expression aroused the suspicion of the queen, and, 
upon ascertaining the cause, she immediately left the 
garden in anger, accompanied by her maid. The 
king followed her, and endeavoured to appease her 
wrath, but all to no purpose, until at last he promised to 
forsake the company of VijayaM. 

The heroine, broken-hearted and distracted with 
grief, threatened to commit suicide, and finally departed, 
followed by Vasantalil^. 

Here ends the second act. The remaining portions 
being lost, nothing is known as to the conclusion of 
the drama. It may be surmised that the king 
eventually succeeded in obtaining the queen’s consent 
to his marriage with Vijayasrl, and that the drama 
closed with their conjugal union. 

The main back ground of this play seems to have 
been based on actual facts. 

It has been shown in a foregoing chapter, that the 
chief object of Padmagupta’s Havasli.has&aka-carita 
was to celebrate Sindhur&ja’s union with a princess of 
the N§,ga family. Oandaladevl, the heroine of the 
Vikramtokadeva-carita, is considered to have been the 
real name of the queen of the CIblukya Vikram^ditya VI. 
The fight between Arjunavarman and Jayasiinha 
is evidenced by many contemporary records. Hence 
I agree with Professor Hultzsch “ in thinking that the 
chief personages in the above play were real and not 

I Vikfam 4 nkadeva-carita, Introduction, pp. 38— Buhler. 

Z E. I., Vol, VIII, pp, lOO'ioi, 
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imaginary beings. SarvakalA seems to have been the 
daughter of the Hoysala Vlra-BallAla IT (1172-1219 
A.D.) who warred with Yindhyavarman. Merutuhga 
also refers to Arjunavarman’s victory over Gujarat, 
though he does not mention the name of his opponent. ^ 

WAR WITH THE YAd AY AS. 

Arjunavarman was greatly troubled by an invasion 
from the south. The YMava Jaitugi, who raided Malwa 
during the reign of subhatavarman, proved his high 
military valour by slaying three kings of Kalihga 
and capturing the Andhra country, where he released 
a certain Ganapati from captivity. His successors, 
Sihghana (1209-1241 A. D.) was no less powerful. ^ He 
defeated the Moslems, overthrew the Hoysala Yira- 
BallAla II, and humbled the power of the king of 
Andhra, Kakkalla, lord of BhambhAgiri, and the 
SilAhAra Bhoja of Kolhapur. In the course of his 
northern march, he attacked LAta and MAlava, Arjuna- 
varman and his feudatory, SindhurAja of LAta, ® did 
their utmost to check his progress, but failed miserably. 
SindhurAja seems to have lost his life in the encounter. 
The Bahai inscription, of Sihghan.a, dated 1222 A. D., 
and the Paithan plates ^ of his remote successor, EAma- 
candra, record his victory over one Arjuna, who was 
none other than king Arjunavarman of Malwa. The 
Hammlra-madamardana relates that SindhurAja was 

3 Prabandhacint 4 ma;ii, p. 154, 

4 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 314. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Vide post, p. 212. 

7 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 1 1 3. 

3 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 316, line 27. 
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killed by Singhaiia.* But this excursion of the Y§,dava 
army was entirely of a predatory nature and could not 
produce any permanent effect. 

On the whole, the reign of Arjunavarman was one 
of peace and order. The P^rij^tamanjarl sets before us 
the high state of civilisation that gloried Malwa during 
this period. The people, lived their lives in Joy and 
happiness, and their social activities were marked by 
refined taste. Arjunavarman, like his predecessor 
Bhoja, was not only a patron of learning, encouraging 
in others the cultivation of literature, but himself a 
great poet. “ Madana was his court poet and As&dhara, 
the great Jaina author, lived in his kingdom, in the 
city of Nalakacehapura (modern Nalcha). He closed 
his reign shortly before 1218 A. D. Ho son seems 
to have been born to him, and the succession 
devolved upon Devap^la, son of the Mah&kum^ra 
Hariscandra. ^ 

devapAla. 

In his early years, Hevapfila seems to have ruled in 
Khandesh as a successor to his father, Hariscandra. It 
is highly probable that he became the ruler of Hoshan- 
gabad, Himar, and Bhopal after the death of his brother, 
Udayavarman. It was by sheer chance that he obtained 
the throne of Malwa. It is probably on this account 
that he claims to have obtained his royalty as a boon 
through worshipping the goddess Limb^ry^. ♦ He as- 
sumed the title of Slihasamalla. ® 

1 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. X, p. 17. 

2 Vide post, Chapt. VIII. 

3 Vide ante, Chapt, VI, p. 184. 

4 I. A., Vol. XX. p. srr. . 

5 Jina-yajfia kalpa, by AiS^dhara, 

0/7 
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[Pour inscriptions of his reign haye been discoyered. 
(i) A stone ^ found in the ruins of a temple in the 
yillage of Harsauda,10| miles from the town of Oharwa, 
in the district of Hoshangabad, in the Central Proyinces, 
contains the earliest dated inscription of his reign. It 
was issued by Kes'aya, the younger brother of the 
merchant Dhala, a son of Bilhan.aj who was a son of 
Dosi, an inhabitant of TJmdapura, when the Parama- 
bhatt^raka Mahk^j^dhirija Deyapiladeya was ruling at 
Dh^r&. The object of the inscription is to record that 
in Sam. 1276=1218 A. D,, Kesava built a temple of 
^ambhu, together with a tank, on the north-eastern side 
of Harsapura, close to which he also set up idols of 
Hanumat, Ksetrapila, Gan.esa, Krsp.a, Nakulisa, Ambik&., 
and others. This Harsapura is evidently the modern 
Harsauda, where the inscription was found. 

(ii) Three plates “ were found near the temple of 
Siddhesyara at Mandhata, an island in the Narmada, in 
the Nimar District of the Central Provinces, They 
record that the king Devaphla, granted the village of 
Sathjup&,, situated in the Mahuada pratijhgarapaka, to a 
number of Brahmans, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
in Sam, 1282 = 1225 A. D. The village was split up into a 
number of shares and then distributed among the donees. 
The deed was issued from the king’s residence at 
Mhhismatl. All persons concerned were asked to pay 
the customary shares of their produce and money rent 
to the aforesaid Brahmans. It was composed by the 
royal preceptor Madana, with the approval of the 
learned Bilhapa, the minister of peace and war. 

Mhhismati is to be identified with the modern 
Maheshwar, a town in the Indore State, Central India 

I I, A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 

S E, I., Vol, IX, p. 10^, 
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Agency, on the north bank of the Narmada. Sat^jun^ 
is the village Satajuna, about 13 miles southwest of 
Mandhata. Professor Kielhorn suggests the identifica- 
tion of Mahauda with the village Mahod, about 25 miles 
south of Satajuna. ' (iii) The remaining two records” 
of the king’s reign were discovered inside the entrance 
of the great temple of Udayapur in Bhilsa. One is 
dated Sain. 1286, Kfirttika sudi, which corresponds to 
1229 A. D., and the other is Sam. 128(9?), the last 
numeral being indistinct. Professor Kielhorn suggests 
with great doubt that it is “9”. If he is right, the date 
corresponds to 1232 A. D. The second inscription was 
issued when MahfiiAjfidhirfija Devapfila, “the ornament 
of kings”, was residing in Udayapur. 

All these inscriptions of Devapfila, together with 
those of Arjunavarman, go to prove that, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century A. D., the Paramfira 
kingdom extended at least as far as Udayapur on the 
east, Hoshangabad and Nimar Districts on the south, and 
the Broach District on the west. The later inscriptions ^ 
of the dynasty will show that it retained its boundary up 
to Jhalawar State on the north, and up to a part of the 
Sagor District on the east. But V^gaqla was lost to it, 
never to return. It had become a part of the Guhila 
kingdom of Mewar since the middle of the twelfth 
century A D. Prom all this it may be surmised that 
the later Paramfira rulers, although they could not 
follow in the footsteps of their predecessors in the execu- 
tion of imperial schemes, yet succeeded, with few 
exceptions, in regaining nearly the whole of their 
ancestral dominions. 


1 E. I., Vol IX, p. io6. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83. 

3 Vide post, p. 201. 
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In the reign of DevapMa, Bilhaija, who had, for a 
time, retired from the administrative department of the 
government, resumed his office as minister of peace 
and war. 

Since the liberation of Malwa from the domination of 
the Oaulukyas, the military power of the ParamAra 
government had been entirely occupied with the destruc- 
tion of Gujarat. Subhatavarman and Arjuna-varman 
made successful raids over it, but, before ever they 
could establish their authority there, invasions from the 
Deccan forced them to withdraw their forces from the 
west and to array them on their southern border for the 
defence of their own realm. It has been noticed already 
that the 04hamhna Sindhurftja of L^ta was killed in the 
battle with Yhdava Sihghan.a. His son was Samgrfbma- 
simha, also known as Sahkha. The Hammlra-mada 
-mardana describes him as the son of Sindhurhja and the 
nephew of Simha, king of Lh.1;a-desa, " He is further 
described, in the same work, as the feudatory of the 
MMava king, Devaphla, “ Merutuhga ^ calls him a 
chieftain of Broach (Mah^s^dhanika). The Vasanta- 
villtsa mentions him as a king of Mta. ® 

1 Sindhur&ja-tanu’ janmano Lata-de§adhipa-Simha-bhrfi.trvya 

(Anka I, p. S). 

2 ^ri-mahS.rfi.ja-Devapaladevah SaTpgr 4 masimha-mandale§- 
varam sam 4 di§ati i (Anka II, p. 17). DevapSla is described 
below as the king of Mdlava (M 4 laviya-raya). Ibid,, p. 18. 

3 Prabandhacint^mani, p. 163. 

4 Alb^runi (1030 A. D.) says that Bihr6j (Broach) was 
one of the capitals of lifcrd&h {L 4 ta). (Sachau, Vol. I, p. 205.) 

5 Stambha-tirtha-nidhanena dhaniya Sankha ityabhidhaya 

samaye’ srain | 

L 4 ta-defe-nrpati Bhrgukacch 4 d uccacdla calad-aSva 

-bala-^rih || 

\Vasantavil 4 sa, Sarga. V, v. 16.) 
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^ANKHA. 

This Sahliha was the most prominent figure in L&,ta 
during this period. He was ruler de facto^ if not de 
jure, and his foot is said to have been decorated with 
a golden chain with the images of twelve feudatory 
chiefs. His skill in warfare was marvellous. He was 
engaged in fighting with both his northern and southern 
neighbours, viz. the TMavas of Hevagiri and the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat. Some time previously, Vira- 
dhavala, the son of Lavaiiaprasfida, had seized Cambay, 
which was in the territory of Lfita, and had annexed 
it to the Gaulukya empire. ^ Vastupfila was appointed 
to govern this new possession, and, although ^ankha 
greatly resented this action, he was unable to take any 
active steps about it, as he was hard pressed at the time 
by theTadava Sih.ghaj3,a from the south. Moreover, it is 
probable that he could not rely on the support of his 
overlord, the king of Malwa, since, on a former occasion, 
when his uncle Simha was attacked by Singha3?.a, the 
MMava king had become alarmed, and had withdrawn 
his support, leaving him in the lurch, “ 

Shortly after ^ankha’s accession, the YMavas made 
a heavy attack upon Lfita, and advanced as far as the 
Narmada, but they were severely defeated and repulsed 
by his powerful arms. ^ About this time, he was 
attacked by the sons of Ar^iorfija from the north, but 
he was saved from catastrophe by the timely intervention 
of the Malava king. Not long after, another attempt 
was made by the Yltdavas to crush the power of the 
Lfita dynasty. This time, Sankha was taken prisoner 
by the leader of the Yfidava army, and was produced 

1 Vasantavil 4 sa, Sarga V, Introduction, p. VI. 

2 Hammira-mada-mardana, Anka I, p. 4. 

3 Vasantaviltea, Sarga V, vs. 24-43. 
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before SMgha^a. Subsequently, he obtained his release 
by asserting his influence over the TMava king. ^ 
After that, a treaty seems to have been concluded 
between Singhana, on the one hand, and Devap^la and 
his feudatory, ^ahkha, on the other. This gave Sankha 
a respite, and an opportunity to make an attempt at 
the reconquest of his ancestral territory of Oambay. 

WAR AGAINST GUJARAT. 

Events turned in favour of ^aikha when, about that 
time, serious trouble broke out on the northern border of 
the Gujarat empire, owing to the invasion of the 
Marwar kings. Viradhavala hurried his army to the 
seat of the disorder, leaving Vastup^la to keep watch on 
the south. At this opportune moment Sahkha sent an 
embassy to Yastupkla, demanding the surrender of 
Cambay, which had belonged to his predecessors. By 
way of threat he reminded him that no one would be 
able to withstand his arms, which had once repulsed 
even the powerful Singha:n,a, at the same time promising 
him that, if he would acknowledge his overlordship, he 
would raise him from his insignificant position as gover- 
nor of a port to the high status of the chief of a province. 
But neither threat nor bribe tempted the Oaujukya 
minister. He bravely refused to submit to the demand, 
and told the embassy to inform its master that, while he 
was glad to learn that ^ankha had vanquished the 
TMava king, he, at the same time, regretted that the 
latter should have had to put on fetters in the prison of 
his former victim. He begged leave to mention further 
that the claim of his (Vastup^la’s) master on Cambay far 
exceeded Saflkha’s hereditary right thereto, since 
Viradhavala had acquired it by force of arms. 


I Vasantavilasa, ibid. 
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In face of this reply, Sahkha at once declared war 
and advanced to the side of the tank called Vata, 
supported by an ally named Saida, a merchant in 
Cambay. BhuvanapMa, of the Gula family, fought on 
the side of Vastup41a. He lost his life on the battle- 
field at the hand of ^afikha himself. When nine great 
warriors of Yastupya’s army fell fighting in the battle, 
he himself came forward and killed many soldiers, 
mistaking each of them for ^afikha. At last he came 
upon the real Sankha, and darted his spear against him, 
only to see it shattered to pieces by the latter. Sankha, 
however, was forced ultimately to flee away, having 
failed to resist this fresh attack. * 

After this discomfiture, Devap^a and Sankha made a 
coalition with the T&,dava Singhana for the invasion of 
Gujarat. The departure of Viradhavala to the north in 
order to repel a Moslem attack there greatly facilitated 
their task. The Hammira-mada-mardana “ is a drama 
in five acts, written by Jayasimha Sfiri, the pupil of 
Vlra Sfiri, between Sam. 1276 and 1278 (1219-1221 A. D.), 
and was acted on the occasion of the festival of the 
procession of the god Bhimesvara, at Cambay. It deals 
with a particular occasion upon which Viradhavala, had 
to meet a very critical situation. The Y^dava Siiighana 
having been joined by Samgr^masimha (Sap.kha), was 
marching from the south to attack his kingdom ; the 

1 Hammira-mada-mardana, Anka I ; Vasantavilisa, Sarga 
V ; Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi, Sarga V ; Merutunga’s Prabandha 
-cintamani, p. 163 ; Sukrtakirtikallolini, vs. 138-140. Jinaharsa’s 
Vastup^da-Carita. 

2 Dh 4 r 4 -patir Daksi^a 
yugapa (t sa) metau | 

dhiras tayor eva sam^na-tamtram 

nik 4 dhafi cak^ra (i (E, L, Yob I, p. 28, v. 45.) 
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M^lava king, Devap^a, was advancing from the east, 
and the Turuskas were already at the northern gate of 
his realm. In that predicament, Viradhavala, as on the 
previous occasion, left the entire guardianship of the east 
and south in the charge of YastupMa, and himself started 
with a contingent to fight with the Turuska general, 
Hammira-vtra-MilacehMra. Yastupa,la engaged as his 
assistant Tejahpa,la’s son, Mvanyasimha, who sent spies 
in the persons of two brothers, Nipuniaka and Suvega to 
effect a split in the enemy’s camp. Suvega managed to 
insinuate himself into the favaur of the Tlldava king, 
and Nipunaka succeeded in obtaining the post of horse- 
keeper to the M^lava king, Devapftla. Nipunaka 
persuaded Siaghan.a that it would be advisable for him 
to cease all hostilities until Ylradhavala should have 
spent his strength in fighting against the Turuska. The 
Y&dava king considered this advice highly judicious, and 
went on carousing and merrymaking on the banks of the 
Tapti, instead of preparing for battle. The other spy, 
Suvega, had meanwhile obtained a horse with the name 
of ‘Devapfila’, to be presented to SamgrAmasimha, and 
forged a letter under the singnature of the MMaya king, 
in which Samgrflmasimha was urged to revenge his 
father’s death by destroying the YMava army in its 
entirety, when devapAla would fall upon them at the 
time of their entrance into Gujarat. In appearance this 
letter was merely a blank sheet of paper, but on exposure 
to the sun its contents were easily visible. Bearing it 
on his person, Suvega assumed the dress of a mendicant 
and allowed himself to be caught by the YMava army, 
who brought him at once before their king. Singhana 
fell into the trap, and ordered Nipunaka to verify the 
truth of the story about the horse. The spy came out, 
and, meeting Samgrfbmasimha, related to him everything 
^bout the interception of the letter and the conseq^uent 
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displeasure o£ the king. He then returned to Singkana 
and assured him that the horse really bore the name of 
the king of MItlava, In the meantime, Samgrhmasimha 
fled away in fear. Sip.gha^a at once marched against 
Mftlava, where he was opposed by its powerful forces. 
Nipunaka and Suvega, having thus thoroughly succeeded 
in their task, hurried to Gujarat, and reported everything 
to Vastupilla, who was greatly delighted at the news. 
But not long afterwards, he heard that Samgr^masimha 
was advancing with his forces to attack Cambay, and had 
already crossed the Mahi river. An army was at once 
dispatched for the defence of the port. 

Here the author abruptly leaves the discourse to 
narrate the circumstances of the struggle that was 
proceeding on the northern frontier. The Moslems 
were ultimately repulsed, and Viradhavala went home 
victorious. Presumably, a treaty was then concluded 
with Samgr^masimha, for Viradhavala expressed his joy 
on the battlefield of Marwar, at the fact that the son of 
Sindhur^ja had become his friend. 

The author of the Hammlra-mada-mardana has 
based his story mainly on historical facts, though it is 
romantic in character. The actual existence of most 
of the persons he describes has been proved by outside 
evidence. The Prabandhacaturvimsati tells us that 
Viradhavala, with the help of Dh&,rlbvarsa, defeated 
Suratr^na Maujadin, i. e. Mui’z-ud-din BahiAm Sh&h 
lyal-Timish. A fragmentary inscription from Babhoi 
records that Viradhavala routed a combined attack of 
the lord of BhILra, and the king of the Deccan. 
Sihghaiia subsequently entered into a treaty of alliance 
with the Caulukyas. " 

I Report on the Search for the Sanskrit MSS. 1882-83; 
pp. 39fF, by R. G. Bhandarkar. ■ 
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INVASION OF MALWA BY THE MOSLEMS. 

While DevapMa was thus engaged in the destruction 
of the Gujarat empire, the Moslems raised their war-cry 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Paramdra kingdom. 
It has been seen that, in 1192-1193 A. D., the Muham- 
madans conq[uered the greater portion of Northern India, 
together with Ajmer. Since that time, they had been 
ruling the conquered provinces from their capital at 
Delhi. Q,utb-ud-din, the first Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi, was succeeded by Ardm Shdh who again was 
followed by lyal-Timish. In 1226 A. D., lyal-Timish 
pushed his arms further south and conquered the fort 
of Mando CMandasor), which was on the northern border 
of the Paramdra kingdom. On that occasion he seems 
to have been defeated by Viradhavala, while trying to 
ravage Gujarat. About the same time, Devapdla made 
a combined attack on Gujarat with the Tddavas. 
Racial jealousies blinded him to the danger that was 
awaiting him, and for this want of foresight he had to 
pay the penalty, Mai wa fell a prey to the incursions 
of the Moslems. In 1233-4i, lyal-Timish reduced 
Gwalior to subjection, and turned his arms against 
Malwa. Devap^la was not prepared for this onslaught 
and the Sultlln easily captured the fort of Bhilsa and 
made a triumphant march into the city of Ujjain. 
Pirishta tells us " that, on this occasion, the Moslem 
chief “destroyed a magnificent temple, dedicated to 
Mah^kM, formed upon the same plan as that of Somnat. 
This temple is said to have occupied three hundred years 
in building, and was surrounded by a wall one hundred 

I Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 328 ; Briggs’ 
Firishta, Vol. I, p. 211. Cambridge History of India, Vol. HI, 

P* 55 - -, , v' ■ 

Tabaq 4 t-i-Neisiri, Yol. I, p. 622-Raverty. 
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cubits in height. The image of Bikramajit, who had 
formerly been prince of this country, and so renowned, 
that the Hindoos have taken an era from his death, also 
the image of MahfLkil, both of stone, with many other 
figures of brass, were found in the temple. These images 
the king caused to be conveyed to Delhi, and broken at 
the door of the great mosque.” 

The Param^ra government thus received another 
rude shock, which no doubt, accelerated its decline and 
downfall. 

The storm of the Moslem invasion passed away as 
quickly as it came, leaving desolation in its wake. The 
upheaval was tremendous, but DevapMa succeeded in 
restoring peace and order. Vlradhavala of Dholka 
seems to have availed himself of the embarrassments 
of the Paramftra government to wrest Broach from its 
feudatory, ^ahkha. The colophon of a palmleaf 
manuscript relates that L^vapyasimha, the son of 
Viradhavala’s minister TejafipMa, was the governor of 
Broach in Sam. 1296 = 1239 A. D. 

During the reign of Devap^la, in Sam, 12885 = 1228 
A. D., Asftdhara wrote his book Jina-Yajna-kalpa, and 
in Sam. 1292 = 1235 A. D. composed his Trisasti-smrti. 
He ascended the throne somewhere between 1216 and 
1218 A. D., and ended his reign before 1243 A. D., 
which is the earliest known date of his son and successor 
Jaitugideva. 

JAITUGIDEVA. 

This monarch' assumed the name of B41a-N4rll.yana 
No inscription of his reign has been discovered. 

Prom this period the history of the Paramfbra 
dynasty is one long series of tales of rapid deterioration 

l E. I., Vol. IX, p, I2I, V, 22. 
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and collapse. Invasion after invasion from various 

quarters had shattered its nervous system until it finally 

broke down. 

WAR WITH THE yADAVAS. 

We have seen that Singhapa, probably being duped 
by the Oaulukyas, attacked Devap&la’s army. This 
again embittered the relations between the YS,davas and 
the Param&ras. Singhapa was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Krsna, early in 1247 A, D. * Ersna carried on the 
military policy of his predecessors with fresh vigour 
against the Param^ras, and advanced with an army 
upon Malwa, which was then apparently ruled by 
Jaitugideva His success over the Malwa army was 
as glorious as any achieved by his predecessors, although 
he did not acquire any territory. An inscription “ of his 
reign, dated ^aka 1174=1252 A. B., states that “he 
was a ‘trinetra’ to Madana in the form of the king of 
MMava,” which means that he destroyed the power 
of the M&lava king as the God ^iva reduced Madana, 
the God of Love, to ashes by the fiery glance of his 
third eye, when the latter tried to excite his passion for 
the Goddess P^rvatt. Another inscription ’ of the same 
monarch, issued two years earlier, in Saka 1172 = 

1260 A. B., records also the subjugation of the king of 
Malwa by his valorous armies. 

This was not the only catastrophe which the Para- 
mltras had to face during this period. lyal-Timish’s ^ 

expedition against Malwa, of only a few years back, 
had sounded for them a deep note of warning. Since 
then, many more countries in Northern India had been 
subjugated by the Moslems, But Jaitugideva, like his 

1 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XII, p. 4, No. 5. 

2 Ibid, p. 34. : 3 E, I., Vol. XIX, p. 23. 
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father Devap^la, ignored all those episodes, and made 
no provision for the defence of his realm against the 
coming danger. He was not, of course, wholly res- 
ponsible for this default, as he had to array all his 
forces against the TMavas for the defence of his 
southern frontier. The depredations made by the king 
Krsna, no doubt pressed heavily upon his military 
resources. This quickly attracted the attention of the 
Moslem ruler of Delhi, who was evidently on the look- 
out for such an opportunity. lyal-Timish was succeeded 
by Eaziyyah and Msir-ud-din. In 1260 A D., Msir 
-ud-din sent his general, Balban, to subjugate the 
southern Hindu kingdom. He first fell upon Narwar 
and defeated its ruler, and then directed his march 
towards Malwa. The Param&,ra territory probably again 
fell a prey to the inroads of the Moslems. The 
Tabaq^t-i-N&siri " tells us that “the sublime standard 
(of Balban) moved towards Gwfiliyfir, Chandirl, 
Hurwul (Nurwur) and MMwah, and on this expedition, 
they reached near unto Mfilwah.” Mrishta records® 
that Msir-ud-din marched to Ohundery and Malwa and 
subdued them. He, after having appointed an ofidcer 
to govern them, returned to Delhi. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Moslems were, on that occasion, 
able to establish a permanent authority over any part 
of Malwa, but it is quite certain that this raid played a 
large part in lessening still further the declining 
strength of the Paramfbras. 

WAR WITH THE VIGHELIS OF DHOLKA. 

About this time, a fresh trouble from the west 
embarrassed the Mfblava government. Visaladeva, son 

1 Raverty, Vol. I, p, 690-91. 

2 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 239. Cambridge History of 
India. Vol. Ill, p. 68. 
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of Viradhayala, ascended the throne of Gujarat in 1 243 
A. D. He heartily welcomed the situation created in 
Malwa by the successive foreign invasions. He probably 
recalled those dark days when DevapMa, taking advan- 
tage of his father’s absence, made an alliance with the 
TMavas and invaded Gujarat. How the time had come 
for him to be able to pay off these old scores against the 
Param^ras. A large Gujarat army, headed by Visala- 
deva, marched to the borders of Malwa. The Param^ra 
government, with its petty resources, could not stem the 
tide of their progress, and Visala made a triumphant 
march through the country and sacked its capital, Hh^r^, 
The Dabhoi inscription ' of his reign, dated 1253 A. H., 
states that he won renown by defeating the king of 
MMava and the ruler of the Deccan. Another 
inscription ’ of his reign, dated 1260 A. D., records that 
“he was volcanic fire to dry up the ocean of the army of 
Siinhaua, a destroyer of the pride of the king of MMava 
and an uprooter of the government of Medaplbta.” A 
third record, ^ issued by the poet N&nibka, and dated 
1271 A. D., declares that “the heavens on high became 
terrifically dark by the rings of smoke rising from M41ava 
setablazing at the time of his (Yisala’s) attack.” It 
further tells us that Ganiapati Vy^sa earned high reputa- 
tion by composing an essay on VlsaMdeva’s destruction 
of Dhhrk,* An undated inscription* of the same court 
poet tells us that the king “adorned the land his beloved, 
with his glory, as with strings of pearls, abandoned by, 
and gained in battle from the king of MMava.” 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 28, V. 58. 2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 212. 

3 Ibid. Vol. XI, p. 107, V, 4. 

4 ^ri-Visala-ksmapater Dhar4rdhvam§a-mahS prabandha. 

(I. A., Vol. XI, p. 107, V. 18) 

5 Ibid., p, 104, V, 6, 
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All this evidence proves beyond doubt Visala’s 
sweeping success in that enterprise. His invasion was of 
a plundering nature, and hence no territorial acquisition 
was made. After this, the Paramlira government was 
left in a most shattered condition. Having suffered so 
many disastersj it now cast only a flickering ray of its 
power, and began to deteriorate until it finally collapsed. 

Jaitugi was amiable and loving to his subjects, and 
beloved for his good qualities." In Sara. 1300 = 1243 
A. D., when he was ruling his kingdom, AsMhara wrote 
a commentary on Dharm^mrta, called Bhavyakumuda- 
candra, in a Jaina temple in Halakacchapura. He ended 
his reign some time before 1256 A. D., and was followed 
by his younger brother, Jayavarman II. 

JAY AV ARMAN II. 

Three inscriptions of Jayavarman II’s reign have 
been discovered. The earliest ® is found inside the fort 
of Bahatgarh, a town twenty-five miles west of Sagor, 
the headquarters of the district of the same name, in the 
Gwalior State. It purports to say that it was issued by 
the feudatory or the governor, Ukalevandana, of 
Uparahftdlb mandala (province) in Sam. 1312, 
BhMrapada 7 (28th August, 1256 A. D.), when the 
Mahlir5,3Mhir^ja Jaya (varma) deva was ruling at Hh^rH,. 
The province of Uparah^dS." was certainly the territory 
in and around Bahatgarh, though to-day no place-name 
in that neighbourhood corresponds to it. 

The second inscription, ^ on a stone broken into 
four pieces, now lying in the town-hall at Indore, was 

2 I. A., Vol. XX. p. 84 } A. S, L. Vol X. p. 31. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 

Qircle, 1913, p. 56— unpublished, • 
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found at Modi, about ten miles west of Bhanpura, in the 
Indore State. It was issued during the reign of 
Jayararman, in Sam. 1314=® 1257 A. D., and refers to a 
district called Maudi, which is evidently identical with 
the place where the record was discovered. 

(iii) The third inscription " was found in the village 
of Godurpura, on the south bank of the Narmada, in 
the Nimar District, Central Provinces. It contains two 
plates, and records that Jayavarman, from his fort of 
Mandapa, granted the village Vadauda, in the Mahuada 
pathaka, to three Brahmans, viz,, Mfbdhava, Jan&rdana, 
and Dh&madevasarman. In pursuance of the king’s 
directions, in Sam, 1317 = 1260 A. D., his officer 
Gfingadeva, having bathed at Amaresvara Ksetra, 
worshipped Amaresvaradeva, and distributed the above 
village to the donees, in various shares. The record was 
composed by Harsadeva, son of the learned Gavlsa, 
with the concurrence of the S&ndhivigrahika (Minister 
of Peace and War), the learned M5,ia,dhara. It was 
corrected by the grammarian A.madeva, and engraved by 
the architect Kdnhada. The iDdtaka’ was the Mah4- 
pradhAna — Srl-A jayadeva. 

Of the localities mentioned, Mandapa is the modern 
town of Mandu, in Dhar State ; Mahuada, which is here 
called a pathaka, is described in DevapMa’s grant as a 
pratij&garanaka, ® the latter being probably a subdivision 
of the former. Professor Kielhorn suggests ^ that 
Vadauda is to be identified with the village Burud, three 
miles north-east of Satajana, 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 120. 

2 Ibid., p. 103, line 17. 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 120, 

4 Professor Kielhorn makes mention of an inscription, 
dated Sam. 1311-1255 A. D, found at Udayapur, in which he 
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The evidence of the above three records, shows that, 
even in that period of degeneration, the Malwa govern- 
ment held sway over a territory which extended at least 
as far as Bhanpura, in the Indore State, on the north, 
the Sagor District on the east, and the Nimar District 
on the south. 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMANAS OF RANTHAMBHOR. 

During this time, the Param^ras found another 
strong enemy in the O^ham^na kings of Banastambha- 
pura, the modern Banthambhor, in the Jaipur State, 
Bajputana. A short account has already been given 
of the defeat and death of Prthvir^ja, in 1192 A. D., 
by Shih4b-ud-din Muhammad of Ghor. Since then, 
the OSihamtoa rule in Delhi and Ajmer had become 
totally extinct. Govinda BItJa, the grandson of 
Prthvir^ja, established a new government in Bantham- 
bhor, and began to rule as an independent monarch. He 
was succeeded by BMhafliadeva. * The Tabaqi.t-i-NllsM 
tells us that, “ in 1248 A. D., Ulugh Khan, a general of the 
SultliU N^sir-ud-dln, advanced to conquer the mountain 
of Mewat and the country of B^har-Deo, who was the 
greatest of the B4jas of Hindustan. Again, in 
1253 A. D., the Moslem general led an expedition 
towards Banthambhor, Hindi, and Ohitor. B4har-Deo, 
the Bay of Banthambhor, collected an army to oppose 
him but ultimately fled away. I am inclined to identify 
B^har-Deo with B&lhanadeva. If I am right in this, 

reads, with but little doubt, the name Jayasimha 
(E. I., Vol. IX, p. ii8). As the facsimile is not available, nothing 
can be inferred from this. 

lE. I,,Vol. XIX, p. 48/V , ^ 

2 Elliot, Hist. Ind., Vol, II, pp. 367, 370 j Raverty, 
Tabaq 4 t-i-Nasiri, p. 82§i 
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we get from the above Moslem record some idea about 
the period of B^lhaija’s reign. He had two sons, 
PrahlMa and V^bhata, of whom the former succeeded 
to the throne, and the latter became the chief minister 
of the government. PrahlMa, however, did not long 
survive his father, and died of a wound received from a 
lion during a hunting excursion. His eldest son, ViranA- 
r^bya^a, followed him to the throne. The Hammlra 
-mahlLkAvya tells us that he was haughty and impudent, 
and quarrelled with his uncle, V^tgbhata. V^igbhata 
left Eanthambhor and went to Malwa, where he lived 
for some time. Viran^br^yafla was soon lured to Delhi 
by Jal&,l-ud-dln, who made false overtures friendship 
to him. As soon as he reached the Moslem capital, 
he was assassinated, apparently by the SultAn’s orders. 
Eanthambhor was then conquered by the SultAn, who 
sent instructions to the Malwa king to put T^bgbhata 
to death. * The Malwa king agreed to carry out this order 
but VIbgbhata, becoming aware of the plot against his 
life, at once slew him, and occupied the throne of 
Malwa. With the new resources thus obtained VS.gbhata 
proceeded to Eanthambhor, and conquered it by the 
complete overthrow of the Moslems. “ We have no 
evidence to verify this report. VAgbhata’s son Jaitra- 
simha was a contemporary of Jayasimha II (1269 A. D.), 
who was apparently a successor of the Paramto 
Jayavarman II. ^ Hence if the above report proves to 
be true, the Malwa king, who was killed and overthrown 
by him, was in all probability, Jayavarman II. This 
must have happened shortly after 1260 A. D. 

1 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 62. 

2 Hammira-MaMk^vya, by Nayacandra, I. A., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 62 ff. 

3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 47. 
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JAYASIMHA II. 

After the reign of Jayavarman II, we have no 
systematic chronology of the later Param&ra kings. 
We shall arrange them according to their known dates, 
though their relation with each other is not yet known. 
Jayavarman II seems to have been succeeded by 
Jayasirpha II. An inscription ' of his reign, dated 
Sam. 1326, Vais^kha 7 = 10th April, 1269 A B., has 
been discovered. He seems to have been a powerful 
chief. Vfbgbhata’s successor, Jaitrasimha, waged war 
against the Paramfbras. He ” defeated the brave M^lava 
army at a place called Jhamp^ith^ghatta and sent 
hundreds of them as prisoners to Ranthambhor. He is 
said to have shone forth like a sun, in the glare of 
which Jayasimha burnt in Mandapa (Mandu). But 
in spite of all these achievements, Jaitrasimha had 
ultimately to withdraw from his enemy’s country. The 
subsequent history of his successors shows that they 
had no control over Malwa. 

ARJUNAVARMAN II. 

Jayasimha’s death was followed by terrible internal 
disturbances in his kingdom. The situation is well 
described by a contemporary Muhammadan historian 

1 Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 232. 

2 Tatobhyudayam ^s^dya Jaitrasiinha-ravir nnavah | 

api Mamdapa-madhyastham Jayasimhatn atitapat 11 7 j 

Kfirmama-ksitisa-kamathi-kathinoru-kamtha-plthi-vilumta- 

(th)ana-kathora-kufchto-dhSrah | 
yah Karkkar 41 agiri-p 41 aka-p 41 a-p^li-khelat-kar 41 a-karav 4 la 

karo vireje 11 8 | 

Yena JhampS-ith^ghatte (M 4 )lave§a-bhat&h satam 1 
Va(ba)ddh 4 Raniastambhapure kaipt 4 mt 4 §ca d 4 sat 4 m 11 9 
(Hammira’s inscription, E. I., Vol. XIX, pp, 49-50.) 
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named Wassif, who wrote hia Tazjiyatul AmsAr in 
1300 A. D.' He records ® that— -“It may be about 
thirty years previous to my laying the foundation of 
this book that the king of Malwa died, and dissension 
arose between his son and minister. After long hosti- 
lities and much slaughter, each of them acq[uired 
possession of a part of that country. In consequence 
of these disturbances, every year incursions are made 
into it from most parts of Hind, much property and 
wealth, and captives, and fine linen (Kirblls) carried off, 
and as yet no change (for the better) has taken place.” 

The Malwa king, whose death this Muhammadan 
historian alludes to, was, in all probability, Jayasimha II, 
who was ruling in 1269 A. D. His son, who involved 
himself in a quarrel with his minister, seems to have 
been Arjunavarman II. We have ample evidence to 
prove that, during this period, Malwa was a prey to 
the attacks of many chiefs of the neighbouring kingdom. 

RAID OF THE YAdAVAS ON MALWA. 

TMava Krsna was followed on the throne by 
Mah^deva (1260-1270 A. D.) and Rtoaeandra (1271- 
1809 A, D.). E/^macandra carried on the traditional war 
with his northern neighbours, and made a successful 
raid on Malwa. The Thana plate ^ of his reign, dated 
Saka 1194=1272 A. D., very appropriately describes him 
as “a blast of the day of doom in extinguishing the lamps 
of the Mlllavas.’’ The Udari stone inscription * of 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 

3 Miilava-pradipa-iamana-pralaytoilah j E. I., Vol. XIII, 
pp. 202-205. (For other evidences, Mysore Inscription, pp. 20 
and 46 ; E. C., Vol. VII, ffl. No. 17 ; Vol. XI, JI. 30, Dg, 59.) 

4 Ann. Rep. Arch. S, Mysore, 1929, p, 143. 
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Rllmacandra, dated Baka 1198 — A, D. 1276, states that 
the ‘‘King was a lion in destroying the multitude of 
the rutting elephants of Arjuna, the King of MMaya.” 

CAHAMINA HAMMIRA’S INVASION OF MALWA. 

Next followed the incursions of the CAhamtoas of 
Kanthambhor. Jaitrasimha was succeeded by his son 
Hammira, in 1283 A. D. ' Hammira was well known 
for his chivalry and generalship. Shortly after his 
accession he led an expedition to Malwa, and greatly 
crippled its military strength. His inscription, dated 
1288 A. D., honours him for his victory over Arjuna, 
the king of Malwa. 

INVASION OF THE VAGHELAS. 

While all the neighbouring chiefs were taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Paramto government, 
the VAghelAs of Dholka did not let slip their opportunity. 
About this time, S^rahgadeva (1276-1296 A. 3).), the son 
of Arjuna and the grandson of Visala, was on the throne 
of Gujarat. He fell upon the ParamAras with a body 
of soldiers, and shattered their forces. The Ointra 
prasasti^ of his reign, dated 1287 A. D., tells us that he 
reduced the power of the Yfbdava and the MMava kings 

1 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64. 

2 Nirjjitya yenArjunam&ji-murddhni Srir-M 41 avasyojjagrhe 

hathena 11 1 1, 

E. I., Vol. XIX, p. so. The Haramira-Mah&k 4 vya 
describes Arjuna as the Rdja of Sarasapura. 

(I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64). 

3 Yudhi YMava-M&Iavesvarav 4 krta ksinabalau balena yah | 
Prthu-vigraha-dh&rinau pur 4 patagerndro gaja-kacchap&v- 

iva 11 

^E. I. Vol. I, p. 281, V. 13). 
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in battle, as Graruda formerly overcame the hnge-bodied 
elephant and the tortoise. He appears to have been 
assisted in this enterprise by his governor, Yisala, who 
is described by the Mount Abu inscription, ^ dated 
1293 A. D„ as a ruler of eighteen provinces, his head- 
quarters being at Oandribvati. The P^tan^r^yana 
inscription,® of the Param^ra Pratfbpasimha, mentions 
him as the conqueror of the lord of MMava and the 
Turuskas. It seems to refer to the same campaign 
against Malwa as that led by S^rahgadeva. 

BHOJAII. 

HAMMIRA’S SECOND INVASION OF MALWA. 

Arjunavarman occupied the throne of Malwa until 
at least the year 1283 A. D., the date of the accession 
of Hammlra to the throne of Hanthambhor. He was 
succeeded by Bhoja II. ^ During his reign, the hostility 
with the O^ihamltnas of Banthambhor reached its climax. 
Hammira, shortly after his accession, set out on a career 
of military glory at the expense of the neighbouring 
Hindu princes, without paying any attention to the 
extensive preparations of the Moslems for the invasion 
of his own territory. He conquered Gadhamap.dala and 
marched upon Dh&,r^, where he defeated the king 
Bhoja II, a descendant of the famous king of that name. 
Thence he proceeded to TJjjain, where, bathing in the 
waters of the KsiprA he paid his devotions to the shrine 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol XVI, p.31 1. 

2 Sri-Ma,lavWhipa Ti (Tu) ruska-balaika-jaitra-^ri-Bh 4 da- 
devasuta-Visala-ramya-r^jye. (I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 79, v. 42.) 
Visala is described here as the son of Bh^dadeva. He was in 
all likelihood, the same as the governor of S^lrangadeva, who is 
mentioned in the Mount Abu inscription. 

3 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64, 
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of Mah^k^a. Finally he returned to Ranthamhhor, 
after vanquishing the rulers of Mewar, Mount Abu and 
Vardhana&napura. 

This lack of statesmanship on the part of Hammlra 
in throwing himself headlong into a series of wars with 
the chiefs of his own nationality, at a time when the 
Muhammadans raised their war-cry on the northern 
boundary of his dominions, not only hastened the ruin 
of the Param^ras, but also brought speedy destruction 
upon his own government. In 1301 A. P., the Moslems, 
under AlS,-ud-dln Khilji," broke through the barrier of 
his armies, and rushed towards his capital. The 
Hammira-mahAk^vya describes pathetically the manner 
in which the great hero met his end, when all the women 
of his harem, mounting on a funeral pyre, voluntarily 
burnt themselves to ashes. Hammlra sallied forth from 
his stronghold, and made a desperate attack on his 
enemies. All his valiant generals died one after the 
other fighting bravely. “Lastly fell the mighty Hammlra, 
pierced with a hundred shafts Disdaining to fall, with 
anything like life, into the enemy’s hands, he with one 
last effort severed his head from his body with his own 
hands, and so terminated his existence. Thus fell 
Hammlra, the last of the GohAns 

MAHLAK DEO. 

Next came the turn of the Paramfira government. 
The life and spirit infused into it by the ever-memorable 
Munja and Bhoja had long since been blighted. Only 
the shadow of its former glory and power remained. 
In the meantime, it suffered another terrible disaster at 

I Elliot, History of India, Vol HI. p- i/p. 

3 I. A„Vol.VIII. p.73- : . . 
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the hand of Laksmasimha, the Guhila king of Mewar. 
An inscription^ of RkgA Kumbhakarijia, dated 1439 A. D., 
praises Laksmasimha for his victory over GogMeva, the 
king of MMava. A contemporary Muhammadan histo- 
rian inscribes the name Gog^ as Kok^,, and describes him 
as a commander (pardh^n) of the Malwa king, Mahlak 
Leo. I think Mahlak Deo succeeded Bhoja II on the 
throne, and that Gogli, was a semi-independent chief. 

FINAL CONQUEST OF MALWA BY THE MOSLEMS. 

Shortly after the fall of Eanthambhor, in A. H. 
705 = 1305 A. D , Sultibn ‘Al^-ud-din Khiljl appeared, at 
the head of his picked troops, before the gates of Malwa, 
Mahlak Deo, together with his general Kok^ (Gog&,), 
collected all the forces he could muster, amounting in 
all to thirty or forty thousand cavalry and innumerable 
infantry, and confronted the Moslems in a last but by 
no means less formidable effort to stem the progress of 
the invaders. But Providence had decreed that the 
Hindus should no more hold the sovereignty of India. 
Hundreds of the Malwa army were slain on the battle- 
field, and Kok^ lost his life in the encounter. Mahlak 
Deo fled to the fort of Mandu, and Malwa was conquered 
and finally annexed to the Moslem empire, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
being appointed to carry on its administration as 
governor. At the order of the Suit to, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
advanced towards Mandu to bring that also under sub- 
jugation. A spy led him into the fort through a secret 
passage, whence he suddenly fell upon Mahlak Deo, 
and slew him, in spite of the fugitive’s efforts to escape. ^ 

1 M 4 Iave§a-Gog 4 -deva-jaitra-Sri-Lakstnasiraha, A. S. I., 
igoy-S, p. 214, lines 13-13. 

2 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 76, 

3 Ibid., cf. pp. 174-175- 
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JAYASIMKA III. 

The Paramlira sovereignty was now extinct in Malwa, 
never to revive. But for some time longer the banners 
of its independence was kept unfurled in Bhilsa by 
Jayasimha III, who was probably the successor of 
Mahlak Deo. An inscription ' inside the east entrance 
of the great temple of Udayapur, tells us that in Sam. 
1366 = 1109 A. D. Mah^rfij^dhiiAja ^li- Jayasimha was 
ruling there. We know nothing further about him or 
of any of his successors. The province was shortly 
afterwards conquered and annexed to the Moslem 
empire. 

Here we must close the long tale of a family of 
rulers, which emerged from comparative darkness into 
the political arena of Central India in a burst of 
splendour, and dominated a large tract of land for 
five hundred years with unbounded authority. It 
withered and died out in the fires of internecine 
warfare, but it left behind it a great civilisation and 
culture which will endure for all time. In the domain 
of politics its achievements were magnificent ; to the 
altar of the Goddess of Learning its contributions were 
immeasurable ; and in the field of architecture its 
activities were unparalleled, Bor long it served as a 
bulwark for the Deccan against the torrents of the 
Muhammadan invasions. The great Moslem conquerors, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and Shih^ib-ud-dln Muhammad of 
Ghor, ravaged all the countries round Malwa, but, 
curiously enough, touched not a stone of the Param^ra 
empire. The riches of XTijain and DhdrA were no less 
glittering than those of Ajmer, Eanauj and Anhilwar ; 
the idol of Mah^kfila was of no less repute than that of 

1 1. A.,voi. XX, p. 84 .-' • 
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Soman^tha ; yet these adventurers did not attempt any 
invasion of Malwa. They must have been attracted by 
its wealth, but the armaments of the Paramftras 
probably dashed to the ground all their hopes of 
successful plunder. 

It was from one of its western neighbours that the 
structure of the Param^ra government received the 
severe blow which shook it to its foundations. It was 
subsequently restored, but not in its former perfection ; 
it had lost all its pristine glory and magnificence. It 
did not enjoy enough respite for the complete 
recuperation of its strength ; rather the wound first 
inflicted, was widened by the successive attacks of the 
numerous Hindu chiefs, who were its enemies, until at 
last the Moslems descended upon its weakened power, 
and finished the work of destruction. "With its fall the 
barrier of the Deccan was broken ; there was none to 
stem the tide of the Moslem armies, before which were 
swept away all the Hindu sovereignties of the south. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ART AND CULTURE. 

In this chapter I shall endeavour to narrate the 
history of social, administrative, religious, architectural, 
and literary conditions and events in Malwa under the 
Param&ra dynasty. 

SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Prom the time of the eighth century A. D., the 
Eastern and Western parts of MMava were merged 
in one kingdom and were known under the generic 
name of MMava. The territory, over which the main 
branch of the Param&,ras held sway, was generally 
known as the M^lava-desa.^ The whole kingdom was 
divided into a number of man.dalas (provinces), each of 
which was again divided into Bhogas. The ‘Visaya’“ 
is also a unit of the mandala, but its relation with the 
‘Bhoga’ cannot be definitely ascertained. Each ‘Bhoga’ 
seems to have been subdivided into ‘Pathakas’, and each 

1 Vide ante, B. 27, Chapt. ii. 

2 That ‘Visaya’ was a unit of the mandala is clearly borne 

out by the Barah copper-plate of the Pratih^ra Bhoja, dated 
836 A. D. (E. L, XIX, p. 15). It records the grant of a village, 
which lay in the Udumbara-visaya of the ;K 41 afljara -mandala, 
in the K&nyakubja-bhukti. But sometimes it represented a 
greater unit than a manid^l 3 - the Soman&tha-pattana 

inscription, of the reign of the Caulukya Kum&rap^la, dated 
1169 A. D., VantraSi (Vir 4 nast, modern Benares) is mentioned 
as a place in the Kctnyakubja-wsaya. 

(Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. Ill, p. 7 « v. 5.) 
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‘Pathaka’ into ‘Pratij&gara^akas’ (modern ‘pargan4’). 
Each ‘Pratij&igaraiiaka’ was split up into groups, each of 
which was composed of a certain number of villages. 
The village was the lowest unit of the territorial 
divisions. Besides these, there was a large number of 
cities and towns, which probably served as provincial 
headquarters. Our knowledge of the names of all the 
units of the kingdom is by no means exhaustible, being 
limited in fact to the following, collected from the 
available records. 

MANDALAS. 

1. Avanti, 

2. MahMvMasaka, 

3. Mlagiri. 

4i, Phrnapathaka. 

5. Samgamakheta, 

6. Sthall. 

BHOGAS. 

1. Gardabhapaniya. 

2. Gh^hradora (in the Sthall mandala). 

3. Rlfcjasayana ( „ „ MahMv&dasaka mai&dala). 

VISAYAS. 

1, Audrahlbdi in Selluka (containing 1500 villages). 

2. Moha^avfisaka. 

F^THAKA.;^ -A - ^ A : 

1. Ingapapata. 3, Mahuada. 

2. Bhrmg^ri-catubsasti. 4i. ]Sr%adraha. 

I It is mentioned as a territory containing 1500 villages. 

(E, I., Vol. XIX. p. 74.) 


7. Vindhya. 

8. Vyhpura. 

9. U pendrapura, 

10. Selluka.' 

11. UparahhdA 
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PRATIjiGARANAKA. 

1. Amad^padra (in the Nilagiri map.dala) 

2. Mahuada { >, » Mahuada pathaka) 

3. Mand&raka 

A Narmad^pura 

6. Pagitra 
6. Sakapura. 

GROUPS OF VILLAGES. 


1. BhMllasvS,mi mah^dvMasaka (12) 

2. Maktulagr^ma-dvicatvlii'imsa (dj2) 

3. Mukt^pali-CaturMti (84) 

(in the Audrah^di visaya) 

4 Bhrmg^ri-catuhsasti (64) 

5. VodasirAastacatv^rimsa (48) 

(in the Narmad^pura pratij&,garai^ka) 

6. Tip.isapadra-dv&,dasaka (12) 

7. Nay^padra-saptadas'aka (17) 

8. Vatakhetaka (36) 

9. S^varisole (16) 

VILLAGES. 


1. Ag^siyaka 

2. Aj^raviihal^l (in the Gardabhapllniya bhoga) 

3. Gikhillika, ( „ „ „ „ ) 

4. Pislbcadevatlrtha „ „ „ „ ) 

5. Pipparik^ Tod^ra „ „ „ „ ) 

6. Sembalapuraka „ „ Tinisapadra dvMafeika) 

7. Guij.apura „ „ >. „ ) 

8. Bhagavatpura „ „ „ „ ) 

9. Kumbhii,plitaka „ „ Mohadav^sa-visaya 

10. Slhakib >j «) 

11. Vatapadraka „ Gh^ghradora-bhoga 

12. Nalatadlfcga ^ Naylbpadra-saptadasaka 
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13. 

YirABL&.lia 

5> 

Nligadraha-pathaka 

14. 

M^yamodaka 

JJ 

Vatakhetaka thirty-six 

15, 

Ghant^palli 

In 

Samgamakheta-maDidala 

16. 

Viluhaja 

h 

55 ' 55 

27. 

Vadauda in SurfLsant 

1 

18. 

Uthavanaka in 

the 

1 Both situated in the 


Suvarna-pr^sMika 

1 R&Jasayana-bhoga. 

19. 

Samgavatt^ 

In 

BhrmgArl-Oatuhsasti 

20. 

U maratha 

55 

'■■■ 55 , '■ 55 ' ^ 

21. 

N^ha 

55 

5* 55 

22. 

Vahid^u(mth&,) 

55 

*5 55 

23. 

Deuli 

55 

55 55 

24. 

Lakhanaud^ 

55 

55 55 

26. 

Palasav^dli, 

„Ama#padra-pratiJfigaranaka 

26. 

Mamati 

55 

5» 55 

27. 

Gunaura 

„ Vodasir^, forty -eight 

28. 

Guv^d^ghatta 

55 

55 55 

29. 

Pidividi 

55 

Sakapura-pratij^garaiiaka 

30. 

Hathin^vara 

55 

Pag&ra „ 

31. 

Satftjun,^ 

55 

Mahuda „ 

32. 

Kadambapadraka,, 

Mand^raka „ 

33. 

Vadauda 

55 

Mahuada-pathaka 

34. 

Mukt^pali 

55 

Audrah^di-visaya 

36. 

Mahisabuddhik^ 

55 

>» j, 

36. 

Mahudallb 

55 

fS 55 

37. 

Hath^vMa 

55 

55 )5 

38. 

K^kada 

55 

>5, ■■ 55 ■■ ■ " 

39. 

Undapura 



40. 

Bhtmagr^ma 



41. 

Mokhalap^taka 



42. 

Laghuvaimganapadra 

43. 

ThikkarikS, 



44. 

Devalapdtaka. 




A contemporary Muhammadan historian recounts the 
total number of villages which lay in the Jurisdiction of 
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Malwa. WassS-f completed his book Tazjiyatu-l Ams4r 
in 1300 A, D. He claims to have collected the material 
for his work from the accounts of many travellers, who 
devoted their lives to making enquiries and research in 
Hindustan, He tells us that the country of Malwa, 
which was under the sovereignty of a Hindu dynasty, 
consisted of 1,893,000 towns and villages. V 

Our information regarding the names of the towns 
and cities that rose to importance during the period 
under review is very small. The following few places 
are worth mentioning : — 


1. 

UJJain 

11. 

E^jahrahmapuri 

2. 

Hh&iA 

12. 

Brahmapuri 

3, 

Maiidapa 

13. 

Hevapfilapura 

4. 

Mahesvara 

14, 

Nalakacchapura 

6. 

Udayapura 

16. 

Bhilsa (Bhailsan 

6. 

Bhojapura 

16. 

Ghargfin (GfigrAn?) 

7. 

Yard ham^napura 

17. 

Bijagar (Bijayagadh) 

8. 

Harsapura 

18. 

Hindiya"* 

9. 

Narmadftpura(Namfivur“) 19. 

Sah.gfl.ma = 

10. 

Oandrapuri 

20. 

Gogasthflna 


The population of the country mainly consisted of 
the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Kftyasthas, Vaisyas, ^Mras, 
and Tailakas.® The Brahmana, as usual, occupied the 
highest position in the community. The kings offered 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 31. 

2 Sachau’s AlbSrutni, Vol. I, p. 203, 

3 Ibid., p. 202, 

4 Briggs, Firishta, Introduction, LXXVI ; Elliot, Vol. VI, 
P. 559 . 

5 E. I. Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

6 Proceedings & Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Poona, 1919, p. 324 ; E. I., Vol. XlV, p. 310, 
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special privileges to them, and granted lands for their 
maintenance. During this period a large number of 
Brahman families migrated from the following places, 
and settled themselves in Malwa : — 

AsramasthAna 
Mah&vanasth&na 
Tripuristhitoa 
Akollbsthtoa 
Mathuriisth&na 
Pindvinakasthtoa 
Madhyades'a 
Saras vatlsth&na 
Hastin^tpura' 
Mut^vathA 


The Brahmans were divided into various Gotras and ; 

Slfckhlis. The following are some of them t 

GOTRAS 8 I 


Capallya 

Bharadv&ja 

Gautama 

Harita-kutsa 

Gop&Ii 

K&,ty%ana 

Vatsa 

M&rkapideya | 

Vasistha 

Kllsyapa 

Mudgala 

Kautsa j 

Kau&'ka 

PaiAvasu 

S&n.dilya 

Barbara ' 

Agastya 

Bh&rgava 

Dhaumya 

Audalya 


Anandapura 

Ahicchatra* 

Chinch^sthtoa® 

Sth^mesvara 

Visltlagr^ma 

BM&vi, in Belluvalla of KarnAta^ 
Adriyalavidhivari* 
Mukt^vasasth§,na 5 
Tak^risthAna 

Srngapura, in Madhyadesa® 


1 Proceedings & Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, 1924, p. 303 ; I. A., Vol. VI, p. 52. 

2 E. I., Vol. XI, p, 812. 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 55, cf Vol. XXXI, p. 365. 

. 4 Ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 350-51. 

5 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 379. 

6 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, p. 54. 

7 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 115-116. 

8 Ibid., Vol, IX, pp. 155-16 ; J. A., S. B., Vol. XI, p. 221. 
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SAkhAs .V 

V^jimAdhyamdina ^AAkhAyana 

A.svalAyana EAnAyani 

Katha 

Kaufciiuma VAjasaneya 

Sometimes they bore titles of distinction, indicating 
their rank and the extent of their education, such as the 
following “ ; — 

Srotriya Pandita Oaturveda 

Sukla Agnihotrin Dviveda 

Dlksita PAjan Yajnika 

Triveda UpAdhyAya 

PAthaka Thakkura 

Avasathika MahArAja-papdita 

It was through the contributions of these learned 
and highly talented Brahmans that Malwa rose to the 
position of an ideal Hindu State. The Mount Abu 
inscription ^ of the reign of the Oaulukya Bblma II, 
dated 1208 A. D., presents a picture of the country in 
the following words : — 

‘‘Glory to Avanti, the home of rich men, which 
protects the world by the heroism of its lords, cleanses 
it by the pure and brilliant life of its Brahmans, who 
follow the way prescribed by the revealed texts, and 
which gladdens it through the fragrance arising from the 
dalliance of its passionate youths,” 

The ParamAra kings were Ksatriyas, They estab- 
lished social relations with the various ruling dynasties 
of India by intermarriage. UdayAditya’s daughter 

I E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 115-116. 
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was married to Guhila king. Jagaddeva gave his 
daughter in marriage to a Varraan king of East Bengal 
Arjunavarman’s first queen was a daughter of a Kuntala 
king, and his second was a Caulukya princess. The 
Ganga king, Warasimha I (1253-1286 A. D.), married 
SitMevi, the daughter of a Mfilava king ‘ A Gujarat 
prince married a princess of the Param&,ra dynasty. ® 

The country was very wealthy. Besides the dwel- 
ling quarters in every village, there were fields for 
growing crops, pasture-lands for cattle, and woods which 
produced fuel. There were markets in the villages and 
cities, which contained the houses of traders, In each 
of them there were traders’ associations. ^ The chief 
articles for sale were * candied sugar, jaggery, Bengal 
madder, thread, cotton, cocoanuts, butter, sesam oil, 
salt, areca-nuts, clothing fabrics, j&,la (bunch of buds), 
lagadfb (bars of gold), silver or other metal, oil, cattle 
fodder, sugar, grain, barley, etc. 

The land measurements were “nivartanas” and 
“phalakas”.® There were different standards of measures 
for the different articles in the market, as for 
instance — ® 

Bharaha — for cocoanuts, candied sugar, Jaggery, 
Bengal madder, thread, cotton and grains. 

OhaiaJca (pot) for butter and sesam oil. 
and ,, „ ,, sj ,5 

1 E. 1 ., Vol. V, Appendix p. 53, No. 362. 

2 Gadyakaragararta of SakalavidyAcakravarti. An. Rep. 
My. Arch. Dep., 1929. 

3 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 3 IQ, v, 75. 

4 Ibid., pp, 309-6. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 74. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 309-X0. 

7 ‘Palika’ is apparently an abbreviation of ‘Pala’. (E. I., 

Vbl,;:X:I,:;p. 4 Jb;;;-: r;;: 
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MutaTca and " 

JBulahas ° 

Karsa and JPd'tiaTea 

Santas 

Mani 

Vumvaka 

Mutaha, Sdt'aha, and 


* — for salt. 

—for Jltla. 

— for oil. 

—for lagad^. 

— for seeds of grain. 

— for the distiller’s 

productions, 
— for barley. 


The currency consisted of coins of various denomina- 
tions in gold and.silver. Some gold coins, apparently of the 
reign of UdayMitya, have been discovered in the Central 
Provinces. They are similar in type to those of the 
Kalacuri dlngeyadeva. The legend on the obverse is “ 

1. ^rlmad-U- 

2. -daya-de- 

3. -va. 


Mr. E. D. Banerji suggests ^ that the king referred to 
must have been of the Param^ra dynasty. The other 
denominations of coinage, as mentioned in the contempo- 
rary records, are ® — 


1. Edpaka 3. Dramma 

2. Ardhardpaka 4. Vims'opika \ 


1 M 4 naka might have been the same as M 4 n&. Its equiva- 
lents are : — 

4 paila= I p^yali 4 man 4 = i Sei 

5 payali = I m^nS. 2 Sei = i man (E. I., Vol. XI, p. 41), 

2 i. e. bundles. 

3 i, e. handfuls. 

4 J. A. S. B., 1920, Plate XIII, No. 2. 

5 Ibid. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 310 ; Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I, p. 226, J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 738, v. 6 ; 
Frabandhacint^ma^i, p, 38. 

7 One-twentieth of a rdpaka. (E. I., Vol. XI, p. 41.) 
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The King was the supreme head of the government. 
Over the administrative department was a body of 
ministers, at the head of which was the Prime Minister, 
who controlled all the officials and was himself subordi- 
nate to the king. His duty was to advise the sovereign 
upon matters of state, although, of course his advice 
had no binding effect upon the king and could be 
disregarded by him. This was the case when Hudrdiditya, 
the minister of Munja, was opposed to the policy of 
launching campaigns against the O^lukyas, and the 
king disregarded his counsels, ' 

The minister in charge of the affairs of peace and 
war was known as ‘Mah4s^ndhivigrahika’, 

The provincial government was in the hands of 
viceroys, known as ‘Mapdalikas’ and ‘MahfLmandalikas’. ^ 
The officer in charge of a ‘visaya’ was called a 
‘SAmanta’, and the king’s representative in the village 
was the ‘Tattalika’ (Patel). 

The other governmental officials were : — 

MahAsAdhanika ' Caurika HapidapAsika 

MahAsAdhana GrAmataka PrAtirAjyaka ® 

Desilaka Gokulika Mahattama 

MahAsAdhyapAla. ’ 

DandAdhisa ® was the title of the General of the 

1 Prabandhacintclmani, p. 33. 

2 J. Am. 0 . S., Vol. VII, p, 3r. 

3 Frogess Report of the Archaeological Survey, Westarn 
Circle, 1921, p. 54. 

4 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 74 - 

5 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 161 ; ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 348. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIX. p. 74. 

7 Wilson, “Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus”, 
Introduction, pp. xx,xxi. 

8 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 7S, V. 17. 
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army. The government maintained a huge force 
consisting of — 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Elephants 

An inscription ' of Arjunavar man’s reign tells us that 
the king possessed three classes of combatants — which 
obviously points to the above three divisions. Even at 
the time when the Param^ra government was on the 
point of extinction, its armed forces amounted to thirty 
or forty thousand cavalry and innumerable infantry. “ 
The Param^ras were specially noted for their elephant 
forces. Muhja is said to have lost one thousand four 
hundred and seventy -six elephants in his fight with the 
C&,lukyas of the Deccan. ^ Sindhur^ja invaded Gujarat 
with his elephant force. After the conquest of 
Tripuri, Laksmadeva encamped on the bank of the 
Narmada, where his elephants alleviated the fatigue of 
battle by bathing in the river. ^ Arjunavarman, 
mounting on an elephant, fought with the Caulukya 
Jayasimha. ® A Hoysala inscription designates the 
MItlava king as the master of elephants. ^ Bows and 
arrows, and swords were the principal weapons in use. 
Bhoja is known to have practised archery. ® “Jhar- 
jharas” and Dd,maras” were used as war-drums. ® The 

1 j. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 26. 

2 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p 7^. 

3 Prabandhacintamani, p. 34. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 302. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 192. V, 30. 

6 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 100. 

7 E. C.,VoI. VI, Kd. No. 156. 

8 Prabandhacintamani, p. 71. 
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soldiers were quartered in forts scattered all over the 
country. There were forts at TJjjain, Dh&r^, Bahatgarh, 
Bhilsa, Mandu, and Gunapura. * 

The total income of the government was probably 
eighteen hundred thousand gold coins. “ The royal dues 
were levied either in money or in kind. The revenue 
mainly consisted of : 

1. A share of the produce of the fields ; 

2. House-tax ; 

3. Bent in cash ; ^ 

4s Tolls and other dues from the market ; + 

5. Berry-tolls ; ^ 

6, Imposts on salt. ® 

RELIGION : 

Brahmanism; The Param^ira kings were devout 
worshippers of Siva. The sovereigns who supported 
this worship by donations include Siyaka-Harsa, 
V&kpati, Bhoja, Jayasimha, Arjunavarman, Bevap^la, 
and Jayavarman II. ^ UdayMitya built a temple to 
Siva at Udayapur. The god was known under various 
names, such as Sambhu, Srlkap-tha, Bhav^nlpati, 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 738 ; ibid., Vol. V, p. 379 ; E. I., 
Vol. IX, p. 12 1 ; I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83 ; Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 21 1. 

2 PrabandhacinUmani, p. 89 ; Mr. Tawney thinks that the 
number expressed here refers to the villages ; ibid., fn. 5. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 382 j J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, 
pp. 31.34. 

4 J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 740. 

5 J. Am. O. S., VII, p. 31. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, 1924, p. 303 ; I. A., Vol. VI, p. 52 ; E. Vol. L, XI, 
p. 182 J J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 381 ; E. I., Vol. IX, pp. IQ9, 119. 
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Amaresvara, Omkto, Mah|fckS,la, KMak^lesvara, Siddha- 
nlltha, Mlakanthesvara, Manesvara, Udalesvara, Vai- 
dyan^tha, and Gohadesvara. " Carcik^ was the favourite 
goddess of Naravarman, ’ and DevapMa^ has great 
reverence for Limb4ry4. Visvesvara ^ambhu was a 
resident of the village of Ptirvagrifcma, in Eadha. He 
migrated to D^hala mapdala, and established a large 
number of ^aiva monasteries in the central and southern 
India in the 13th c. A. D. MMava Kings are said to 
have been his disciples. (S. EP, 1917, p 123). 

The contemporary records tell us that the following 
gods and goddesses were also held in great veneration 
by the people : ■* 

Durgfi, RMhS, Ganesa 

Laksmt VItgdevi Bh&,rati Loligasv^mi 

Bhattesvari Hanumat Ksetrap^la 

VidyMhart Ambik^ Kakulisa 

The Four-Faced Mfbrkaijdeya. 

The images of all these deities were bathed and 
anointed with perfumes and incense. The usual cere- 
monial for worship consisted in sacrificing holy wood, 
Kusa grass, sesamum-seed, and rice in the sacred fire. 
Food and flowers were also offered. The worshipper 
robed himself in white garments, and said prayers 


1 1 . A., Vol. VI, p. 52 ; E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182 ; E. I., 
Vol. IV, p. 49 ; }■ Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 30 ; I. A., Vol. XI, 
p. 223 ; I. A., VI, p. 561 E. I,, VoLXIX, p. yi. J. A. S. B. 
Vol. XVIII, p. 347. 

2 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, P- 59 - 

3 I. A., Vol. XX. p, 310, 

4 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. i6j ; Rfipam, Jan. 1924, p. I j E. I., 
Vol. II, p. 189 ; I. A, Vol. XX, p. 310 ; J. A. S. B., 1914, p. 243 ; 
ibid., Vol. VII. p. 740. 
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to the deity. * Sometimes he walked thrice round the 
sacred cow with other purificatory ceremonial. 

During this period, Malwa was one of the chief 
centres of the Brahmanical religion. The caste- 
system was at the basis of the Hindu social structure. 
The Paramfira Kings lent their powerful support to 
the maintenance of its integrity. UdayMitya and 
Karavarman declared that their swords were ever 
ready to protect ‘varna’ (caste). “ There were numerous 
Hindu monasteries which fostered the study of the 
religious scriptures. At the head of each monastery 
was a superintendent, highly distinguished for learning. 
In Ujjain there was a Saiva monastery of established 
repute, called Nfitana ; the Oaiidik&srama was a similar 
one in the same locality, where the following personages 
successively assumed the office of Superior. ^ 

Tftpasa Yogesvararftsi Durvhsarfisi 

VAkalav^si Maunirfisi KedtorM 

JyestajaiAsi Yogesvarl 

The first mentioned, Tfipasa, belonged to the 
Oapaliya race, and attained this high position by his 
sincere devotion to the God Candlsa, whilst the last 
KedtoiAsi, built a temple to Siva on Mount Abu, in 
Sam. 1265*1208 A. D.s 

A great personage, named Bhliva Brhaspati, was 
born in the famous city of V^nfbrasi (Benares), situated 
in the visaya of K&nyakubja. He migrated to Malwa 
and resided in Dh&rfb, which was the abode of many 

1 J. A. S. B., VII, p. 731 ; I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 255. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 351. 

3 I. A., Vol XI, pp. 221 — 22, 

4 Ibid. 

5 I. A., Vol XI. p. 222, 
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saintly people belonging to various religions. There he 
attained the office of Superintendent of - ^aiva temples, 
and wrote a treatise on the doctrine of the cult of Siva. 
The Param^ra kingvS were attracted by his qualities, and 
became his disciples, " Later on, he changed his resi- 
dence and went to Gujarat, where he became the 
Superior of the Saiva monasteries. The Caulukya 
Kum^rapMa granted him a village in 1169 A. 3). “ 

The people observed many religious ceremonies with 
great devotion. The most important of these seems to 
have been the ‘Vasantotsava’ or the Spring Festival. 
This was celebrated amidst various amusements, dramas 
occasionally being acted. * The other ceremonial events 
of significance were : 

Diwh.li'*, Sendhavadeva ^ Oandragrahana (lunar eclipse), 
Pavitraka MahfLvaislikha, Sfiryagrahai3ia (solar eclipse). 

Jainism. Side by side with the Brahmanical religion 
Jainism also flourished in Malwa, though not with equal 
vigour. In the early part of the eleventh century A. D., 
the great Jaina ^vet^mbara teacher, Amraadeva, flour- 
ished in Khandesh, in the southern division of the 
Param9,ra kingdom. ’’ He preached the doctrines of 
Jainism, and converted many people to his faith. 
Numerous Jaina temples were erected in that province, 
in one of which was installed the image of Munisuvrata. 
A number of Jaina fanes, which were built in the middle 
of the eleventh century A. H., have been discovered at 

1 Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. Ill, p. 13, 

2 Ibid. 

3 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. loi. 

4 Prabandhacint 4 mani, p, 46. 

5 I. A., Vol. Vi, p. 53. 

6 J. A. S. B., 1914, p, 243, 

7 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 71 . 
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Un, in the Nimar District. * This proves that during that 
period Jainism was not limited to Khandesh, hut had 
extended further east, in the Central Provinces, within 
the boundaries of the Param&ra dominion 

Jainism also made considerable progress on the north 
of the Yindhya mountain. Its teachers always tried to 
assert their influence over the Paramto kings. The 
Jaina teachers, Amitagati, and Dhanesvara lived in 
Malwa during the reign of Munja. Dhanesvara was the 
successor of Abhayadeva, in the Sflripada. He is said 
to have flourished when Munja was ruling. ® 

Muniratnasflri’s Amamasv&mi-caritra ^ says that the 
Stris, M^natuhga, and Devabhadra, were two swans, 
whose lake M&nasa was in the minds (m&nasa) of Srl- 
S^tav^hana, and Bhoja. The Jaina teacher Oaturmukha 
also known as Vrsabha-nandacS.rya had a disciple named 
Prabhaeandra. Prabhlteandra was a great favourite 
of Bhoja. * Through the influence of the poet 
DhanapMa, Bhoja is said to have become favourably 
inclined towards the tenets of the Jainas. ® But it is an 
evident fact that up to the last day of his life, he enter- 
tained unvarying devotion to the Brahmanical faith. 

Merutuhga tells ® how the king summoned a conven- 
tion, in which the representatives of the different sects 
assembled. On his putting to them the inq[uiry as to what 
constituted the true path of salvation, each spoke in 
favour of what was enjoined in his peculiar religious 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1919, pp. 61-66. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Introduction, p. 3. 

3 Peterson’s Third Report, p. 91, v, 23. 

4 E. C., Vol 11 (Sravanabelgola ins,), p. 35, No. 69. 

5 Prabandhacintamaiji, p, 52 ff, 

6 Ibid,, p. 65. 
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doctrine. Subsequently, a compromise was effected, by 
which all agreed to work together for the solution of the 
problem, going carefully into the merits of the different 
authorities. In six month’s time they arrived at the 
conclusion that “By meditation one obtains salvation, 
regardless of the religion to which one adheres.” The 
Goddess Sarasvati is said to have appeared to the king in 
this connection, with the following message : * 

“Are you awake ? 

You must listen to the religion of the Buddhists, but 
You must practise that of the Jainas, 

You must meditate on the supreme ^iva.” 

We have no other evidence to corroborate the above 
report of Merutunga. It may be inferred from this that 
Bhoja followed a policy of toleration in religious matters. 
The great Jaina, author Abhayadeva, was born at DhfirA 
His father, Dhana, was a merchant in that city. Abhaya- 
kumfira was the name of Abhayadeva before his 
conversion to Jainism. He obtained the position of 
Acitrya at the age of sixteen, and he was made Sffri by 
Jinesvara, in V. S. 1088 = 1031 A. D. V 

The king Naravarman was favourably disposed to the 
Jaina religion. Samudragho|a studied “Tarka S&.stra” 
(logic) in MMava. ^ Naravarman became greatly inclined 
to him on account of his vast learning. The Amamasv^mi 
-earitra * relates that, when Samudraghosa had addressed 
the assembly of learned men, the king Naravarman of 
Hh&rA SiddharS, 3 a of Gujarat, and the Prince of 

1 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 63. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Introduction, p. 4. 

3 Amamasv 4 ini-caritra, by Muniratna-Suri ; Peterson’s 
Third Report, p 95, v 8. 

4 Peterson’s Third Report of Operation in Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscript in the Bombay Circle, p. 95, v. 9. 
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Godhra listened to him with great interest, Samudra- 
ghosa’s disciple, Sdraprabha, was highly renowned in 
MAlava for his good qualities. ' Naravarman also had 
great veneration for the Jaina teacher, Vallabha, at 
whose feet he is said to have bowed down his head. “ 

Jainism found a new life in Gujarat under the 
patronage of the Caulukya KumtopAla (1145-1172 
A. D.). The whole of Malwa was brought under his 
direct control ; Jainas living there seem to have received 
fresh encouragement from him, and to have carried on 
their religious propaganda with much vigour. 

About this time. Pandit Dh^r&sena lived at Dh&,rA. 
His disciple was Mah&vlra, a learned teacher versed in 
all the principles of the Jaina cult and Jaina grammar. 
He lived under the patronage of the Param^ra Yindhya- 
varman, who had great respect for the Jainas. During 
this period, AsMhara migrated to Malwa with all his 
family, and placed himself under the guidance of Mahfb- 
vlra. He found the holy Triad flourishing under the 
benevolent care of Yindhyavarman. ^ Yindhyavarman’s 
successor, Subhatavarman, was an enemy of the Jaimi. 
religion. Daring his reign, it seems to have received a 
severe cheek in Malwa and Gujarat. AsMhara does not 
mention him in his writings. During his invasion of 
the Caulukya dominion, Subhatavarman took away 
nineteen gold Jars from the Jaina temple at Dabhoi, and 
demolished a number of other Jaina temples in Gujarat.'^ 

After the accession of Arjunavarman, Jainism again 
raised its head in Malwa, AsMhara tells us that the 

1 Peterson’s Third Report, p. 95, v. lo. 

2 Abhayadeva’s Jayantak^vya, Grantha-prafesti. 

3 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for the Sanskrit 
MSS., 1883-84, p. 104. 

4 Vide ante, p, 197, foot-notes 4, 5. 
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territory of Arjunavarman was full of Jaina SiAvakas, 
and that he himself lived in the city of Nalakaccapura 
in order to advance the cause of the Jaina faith. He 
wrote a series of pamphlets dealing with various aspects 
of its cult. They contain the duties of the Yatis. a 
metaphysical treatise relating to SylbdvMa, the essence 
of the teaching of the Arhats, etc. AsMhara lived until 
the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., and was 
patronised by the kings Hevaplila, and Jaitugi.* 

During this time the Jainas succeeded in establishing 
a strong organisation all over Northern India, with 
Gujarat as their headquarters. Vastup^la (1219-1233 
A. D.), the minister of the Oaulukya Yiradhavala, when 
he went on a pilgrimage, was attended by the “Sahgha- 
patis” (heads of the organised associations) from Mta, 
Gauda, Maru, Kaccha, D4hala, Avanti, and Vanga. “ 

In the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 
Devendra seems to have been the head of the Jaina 
monastery at Ujjain. ^ He initiated Yiradhavala, and 
Bhlmasiipha, sons of the Mahebhya Jinacandra, at 
Ujjain, in Sam. 1302 =*124.6 A. D. In Sam. 1323 -A. D. 
1266, Yiradhavala received from him the office of Sdri, 
under the name of Yidydnanda Sflri, and Bhimasimha 
the post of the teacher (UpMhy^kyapada), under the name 
of Dharmaklrti. Devendra died in Malwa in Sam. 
1327 = 1270 A. D., and his successor, Yidy^nanda, also 
expired thirteen days after that date. Yidyllnanda’s 
younger brother, Dharmaklrti then became the Sh.ri, 
under the name of Dharmaghosa. He died in Sam. 
1367*1300 A. D. 

1 Report of the Search for Sanskrit MSS., by Bhandarkar, 
1883-1884, pp. 103-104. 

2 Vasantavil^sa, sarga X. 

3 I. A.,VolXI, p. 255. 
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Jainism continued to flourish in Malwa lor a long 
time. During the whole course of the ParamAra rule, 
though the Jainas spent much eflort in an attempt to 
further the cause of their faith, they never succeeded in 
attaining predominance over the Brahmanical religion. 
Merutunga tells us * that when the flag of the 
Mah^kMa temple was hoisted all those of the Jainas had 
to be lowered. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Paramltra kings were great builders of magni- 
flcent cities, lakes, and temples. Bhoja rebuilt the city 
of Dhir^. ^ A Hoysala grant from Belur, dated 1117 
A. D., records that “DhAiA was made prosperous by 
Bhoja.” 5 Since his reign, it had enjoyed the position 
of the chief city of Malwa, even down to the time of the 
Muhammadan rule. 

Twenty miles south of the city of Bhopal are the 
remains of the ancient city of Bhojpur. Tradi- 
tion ascribes its foundation to Bhoja. Not far from it, 
to the west, is the Bhojpur lake, which was once the 
greatest of its kind in India. The tradition runs that 
Bhoja was once attacked by a malady of the severest 
type, which threatened his life. No physician in the 
kingdom was able to cure him, but at last a recluse 
j prescribed a remedy which, if properly applied, would 
definitely assure his recovery. The prescription was 
that the king should take a long course of baths in water 
supplied daily by three hundred and sixty five streams, 
and expert engineers were therefore sent all round the 

1 Prabandhacirtt^mani, p. gO. 

2 Ibid., p. 46. 

3 Mysore Inscriptions, p. 261. 

4 J.Bo.Br.,Vol.XXl,p. 354. 
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Vindhya hill to discover a place that should fulfil these 
conditions. After much search, the present site of the 
lake was discovered, which was fed by three hundred 
and fifty-nine springs and the deficiency in the required 
number was subsequently made up by turning thither 
the courses of the river Kaliasot and its tributaries, 
Mr. W. Kincaid, who personally visited the lake, gives 
the following description of it : * 

“It covered a valley which presents the most remark- 
able feature that, though it is so extensive, only two 
breaks occur in its wall of hills— one a little more than 
one hundred, the other about five hundred wide. Both 
of them were spanned by very remarkable dams, consis- 
ting of an earthen central band, faced on both sides, 
outer and inner, with immense blocks of stone, laid one 
on the other without mortar, but fitting so truly as to be 
water-tight, the other two faces sloping inwards from 
the base. The lesser opening was closed by a band 87 
feet in height, and 300 ft. thick at the bases, or even 
more ; the greater, by one in places 40 ft. high, and 
about 100 ft. broad on the top ; and, though the first 
mentioned is now a complete wreck, the latter is intact 
and still continues to turn the river Kaliasot into the 
Betwa, and from its top the old bed of the stream is 
recognisable. The lesser but higher band was broken 
by Shibh Hussain, the greatest of the Mandu kings, for 
the purpose of utilising the bed of the lake.” 

On the ancient shore of the lake lies a number of flLat 
blocks of stones. The people of the locality still believe 
that they were used as a boat-house by Bhoja, 
who, every morning used to sail across the lake in order 

I L A., Vol. XVIII, p. 3 Soff. J.R. A. S., 1914. P- 309. 
Malcolm, Central India, Vol. i, p, 25. Map and plate J. R. 
A, St 1916, 
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to pay his obeisance at the Buddhist eaves on the 
opposite shore. The Bhojpur lake stands to day as a 
testimony to the extent of the engineering skill and 
workmanship achieved by the people of Malwa under the 
magnificent rule of the Paramfiras. 

The king UdayMitya founded the city of Udayapur, 
thirty miles to the north of Bhilsa. Tradition gives a 
legendary story in connection with the establishment of 
this city.’ It runs as follows : — 

One day the king, in the course of a hunting excur- 
sion, came upon a snake surrounded by fire and writhing 
in agony. He rescued the reptile, which at once begged 
for a drink of water. This being unobtainable, the king 
on the earnest request of the snake, put its mouth into 
his own in order to afford it temporary relief from its 
pain. But the snake betrayed his trust and slipped 
down into his stomach, which so upset and distressed the 
king that he determined to pass the rest of his life in 
Benares. With this object in view he set off from his 
capital, halting on his way at the present site of Udayapur 
at that time only a tiny village. Here he was sleeping 
in his tent, watched over by the queen, when another 
snake, which was guarding a treasure in a hole under a 
tree near by, peeped out to see what was- happening. 
The first snake saw this and thereupon addressed the 
second from the stomach of the king, warning it that it 
would at once die, if anyone were to pour oil down into 
its hole. The treasure-guardian grew very angry, and 
retorted that the other snake was in no very safe position 
itself, since if anyone administered to the king a dose of 
pepper, salt, and buttermilk, that would be sufficient to 
put an end to its life. The queen, overhearing this 

I Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India, vol. X, 

pp. 65-6$. 
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conversation, proceeded immediately to profit by the 
information she received, and administered the suggest- 
ed dose to the king, whereupon he at once brought up the 
snake dead, as had been fortold ; after which he procee- 
ded to pour oil down the hole of the other snake, and 
having thus killed that also, took possession of the 
treasure, To commemorate this event, he built there a 
city and a temple and named them after himself. 

The above story is no doubt an absolute myth, and 
there is evidence, in the words of a contemporary inscrip- 
tion,’^ that the city was built by TJdayhditya. Udayapur 
is now once again only a small village, but there 
remain numerous traces of its ancient glory, Fdaya- 
samudra, the construction of which is also attributed by 
an early record to UdayMitya cannot now be traced.” 

The king DevapMa built the city of Depalpur, now 
merely a village, about thirty miles to the north-west of 
Indore. ^ He also excavated a lake, known as Depal- 
sagar, at one end of that village, which is now a fine 
sheet of water covering a space of several square miles.'^ 

During the happy reign of the Param^ras, a large 
number of superb and magnificent temples were built in 
Malwa. But, unfortunately, only a few specimens of 
them remain to us now, to be described at length in the 
following pages. After the fall of the Paramiras, 
Malwa became an important centre of the Muham- 
madans, and the latter, in order to obtain materials for 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, p. 66, 

2 Ibid., 

3 In the Tabaqat-i-Akbar! the pargana of Dipalpur is men- 
tioned as a dependency of Malwa (Elliot, History of India, Vol. 
V, P. 403). The place is also mentioned in the Bidshah-Ntoa 
(ibid., Vol. VIL p. 19.) 

4 Prog. Rep. Arch. Sun, Western Circle, 1920, p. 102, 
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the construction of their mosques, demolished many 
Hindu temples. The Muhammadan historians present 
us with a vivid description of how lyal-Timish sacked 
and ravaged the great temple of Mah^kAla at Ujjain, 
the object of the veneration and respect of the whole of 
Hindu India, 

The TJdayapur prasasti tells us * that Bhoja beauti- 
fied the world by covering it with temples, dedicated to 
Ked^resvara, Efimesvara, Somanfitha, Sumdira (?), K^la, 
Anala and Eudra. I do not think that this, by any 
means, refers to the king’s participation in the building 
of the great temple of Somanfitha in Kathiawar or of 
Efimesvara in Southern India, as suggested by some 
historians. Besides the great temple of Efimesvara in 
Madura and the temple of Somanfitha in Kathiawar, 
there were others dedicated to the same gods in different 
provinces of India. At Belur, in the Bombay 
Presidency, there is an old temple of E^mesvara, “ 
Similarly, a temple of Somanfitha is to be found in 
Beotalao in the Eewa State. ^ Consideration of these 
things leads me to believe that all the temples mention- 
ed in the Udayapur prasasti were built in Malwa, though 
none of them can be traced now. 

THE NIlAKANTHE^VARA TEMPLE AT UDAYAPUR. 

The great Nllakanthesvara temple at Udayapur was 
built by UdayMitya in Sam 1116 = 1069 A. D.^ An 

1 Ked 4 ra-Ramesvara-Soman&tha-(Sum)dira-k 4 lAnaIa-Rudra 
satkaih sur^sra (yai) t vy 4 pya ca yah samantM-yathirtha- 
samjMm jagatfm cak^ra || v. 20 , E. I., Vol. I, p. 236. 

2 Prog. Report of the Archaeol. Survey, Western Circle, 
1921, p. 16. 
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inscription of the sixteenth century A. D. ^ describes it 
as the most beautiful temple in India, It is one of the 
few temples in MalMJ'a which were spared complete 
demolition by the Muhammadan iconoclasts. Imme- 
diately after the conquest of Udayapur, SuMn 
Muhammad Tughluq (A. D 1325) is said to have ordered 
this structure to be blown up. Gunpowder was heaped 
in and around the temple, but the priests, by secretly 
introducing streams of water , upon them, rendered the 
ammunition ineffective. The SuMn took it for a 
miracle, and revoked his order. One of the' halls, for 
reading Vedas, in the corner of the courtyard, was, on 
that occasion, converted into a mosque. 

Tradition tells us that “ the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb, on his way back to Delhi from his Deccan 
wars, halted at Udayapur, and was amazed at the 
supreme beauty of the temple. He gave orders for its 
destruction, in order to build a mosque out of its 
materials. But MahMeva, the deity of the temple, 
appeared to him in a dream and threatened him with 
the penalty of death should his orders be carried out. 
To enforce his threat, moreover, the god smote him with 
illness, after which the emperor, becoming alarmed, 
rescinded his order. 

The temple is still perfect and complete, ^ and is one 
of the best specimens of North-Indian architecture. It 
is built of hard, fine-grained red sandstone, and stands in 
the centre of a large paved courtyard. It consists of a 
shrine and a hall. The hall has three porches projecting 
from its side, access to them being given by flights of 
steps, the principal one being on the east. The lower 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 548. 

2 Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VII, 

p. 85. 3 Plate, 
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parts of all the porches are provided with stone screens 
with small gaps in the entrance ways. Above the screens 
are stone benches with short pillars, supporting the roof. 
In the centre of the hall or sabhAmapdapa there is a bull 
(Nandi) above which is a domed ceiling. Eight pillars 
and four pilasters support the roof of the hall. The 
pillars are massive but well-proportioned and beautiful. 
Each of them is square from the bottom to a certain 
height, and then rises octagonal to the top, where it is 
crowned by a circular cap. Over each of these caps 
there is a Tiracket capital, rendering the whole pillar from 
top to bottom symmetrical. The external roof of the 
hall is pyramidal, and is made of overlapping stones 
forming circular steps, diminishing in size as they ascend. 
Each of these steps is adorned with vases of different 
shapes, and there are twelve ribs composed of sculptured 
female figures. 

The tower of the shrine is similar in form to that ot 
Gondesvara at Sinnar, in the Nasik District, and that of 
Ambaran&tha, in the Thana District, and differs in detail 
and plan, from the Khajuraho groups. Its external 
surface is divided into four sections by an equal number 
of decorated horizontal bands Each of these divisions 
is covered with thirty-five miniature ‘sikharas’ or spires, 
divided equally into five rows. The bands are remarkble 
for their elegance of design and refined carving. The 
whole of the tower is surmounted by an ‘&malakasilA’ 
and a vase. In the north-western corner, immediately 
below the AmalakasilA’ there is a human figure elabora- 
tely dressed and ornamented, holding the lower end of 
a flag-staff. It is probably a statue of UdayMitya, the 
founder of the temple. An inscription records that 
UdayMitya repaired this flag-staff in 1080 A, D. * In the 
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sanctum there is a big stone ‘linga,’ covered with a brass 
sheet, which was only recently added. The entrance-door 
leading to the interior of the shrine, where the deity is, 
is profusely decorated with sculptures. There are five 
Jambs on each side of the door, some of which are 
enriched with elegant floral designs. The outermost 
Jambs are sculptured with a series of horsemen, and thus 
differ in detail from the rest. On the lintel are figures 
of Ganieva and Siva, and on the frieze above are the 
figures of five goddesses in a row. 

The whole structure has an extremely* pleasing 
appearance, and every inch of it is profusely decorated 
with great harmony and accuracy. Mr Beglar, who has 
made a special study of it, remarks tliat ' “It is in 
excellence of execution of the floral sculptured ornamen- 
tations that this temple surpasses all others. They are 
executed with remarkble fineness and freedom, and are 
not overcrowded so as to destroy effect, but by a Judicious 
interposition of broad plain surfaces worked with exqui- 
site care, the ornamental value both of the flowered bands 
and of the plain, are mutually enhanced.” 

Mr. Fergusson, the well-known authority upon 
Eastern architecture, says that, ® “As every part of this 
temple is carved with great precision and delicacy, 
and as the whole is quite perfect at the present day, 
there are few temples of its class which give a better 
idea of the style than this one.” 

In front of the temple is a “vedi”, which is said 
to have been built by the king for offering a sacrifice 
Just after the completion of the fane. It is a square 
chamber enclosed with stone screens. 

1 Beglar’s Report, A, S. I., Vol. VII, p. 86. 

2 Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, 
p. 147. 
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There were four subordinate temples, one in each 
corner of the courtyard, and four square ‘vedis’ for 
reading ‘Vedas’ in, one in the middle of each side of the 
courtyard. Muhammad Tugluq, who, as we have seen, 
spared the main shrine, razed to the ground the north 
-east corner temple, and the hall, for reading Vedas, 
and erected in their place a mosque, which still contains 
two inscriptions, dated Hijra 737 and 739. 

Each hall for reading Vedas is a square building, 
the roof of which is supported by four massive pillars. 
The ceiling is, as usual, built of overlapping stones. 
There are four balconies, one on each side of the hall, 
two of which are closed with massive trellises. Each of 
these balconies is provided with a raised slab of stone 
which served as a seat for the reader. ^ 

The modern village of Un is situated eighteen miles 
to the west of Khargaon, in the Niraar District of 
Indore State. During the rule of the Param&ra 
dynasty it was an important town, and was one of the 
chief centres of architectural activity. A large number 
of temples, both Hindu and Jaina, still exist there to 
prove its ancient greatness. They resemble the Ehajur- 
aho group in form and plan. With the exception of 
Khajuraho, Hn is the only place in Northern India 
where we find so many ancient monuments together. 
On the wall of one of these temples there is an 
inscription of the Paramltra UdayMitya (1069-1086 
A. D.), which gives a definite clue to the age of these 
buildings. 

I Progress Report of the Archaeol, Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, pp. 64-67 ; Cunninghata’s Report, A. S. I, Vol X, 
pp, 68-69; Beglar’s Report, A. S. I., Vol. VII, pp. 81-88 j 
Fergusson’s Eastern Art and Architecture, VoL II, pp. 146, 
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THE GROUP OF TEMPLES AT UN. 

(a) The Ghauhara Uem temple is the largest in the 
group. It consists of a shrine and a maiidapa. The 
maBi^apa has three porches, one on each side, of which 
the front one is the largest and the most elegantly 
carved; and on the door connecting it with the 
map.ciapa there are figures of Siva and the seven 
Mothers. The dome of the niaiidapa is based on four 
stone lintels, which again stand on four round stone 
pillars. The dome and the pillars are remarkable for 
their minute carvings and beautiful designs. On the 
lower half of the pillars there are small and large 
standing female figures. The plan and workmanship 
of the whole of this maudapa is reminiscent of the 
Tejahp&,Ia temple on Mount Abu. " A small passage, 
with a door at either end, connects the ma^dapa 
with the Garbhagrha (sanctum). The lintel of the 
door facing the maiidapa is very well carved, and 
consists of the figures of Gap.esa, Brahm^, ^iva, Visfliu 
and Sarasvati, On the northern wall of the passage 
are engraved the inscription of Udayfiditya and a 
“Sarpa-bandha” (intertwined snakes), similar to that 
on Bhoja’s school at Dhfird, On the lintel of the door 
at the other end are representations of Siva and the 
seven Mothers, all in dancing attitudes. The back walls 
of the sanctum and the pyramidal tower were broken 
down by a Muhammadan contractor in order to supply 
rubble for road-making. This has reduced the main 
structure of the building to a miserable condition. The 
interior of the tower is divided into four square cells, 
one over the other, diminishing in size as they ascend. 
Some portion of the land around the temple has been 

I Eastern Art and Architecture (Fergusson), Vol, TI, 
p. 42 fn. ! 
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excavated and a number of Jaina images brought to 
light. One of them contains the date V. S, 1182 or 
1192 = 1126 or 1136 A. D. A small fane, dedicated to 
Siva, lies- to the north of the main temple, the maudapa 
and front porch of which are now in ruins. 

(S) MahdMUsmra. This temple stands to the north 
of the Ohaubara-Dera No. I. The roof and walls of its 
mandapa have now collapsed. All the porches, except 
the southern one, have disappeared. The remains of the 
bases of the three pillars, which once supported the dome 
of the mandapa, can still be traced. The small passage 
leading to the sanctum has niches in the wall containing 
images of Brahm&i and Siva. The rear walls of the 
sanctum and the tower are broken down. The general 
plan of the building is the same as that of the Ohaubara 
Dera and may well be compared with the great temple at 
Koveh, near Tikari, in the Gaya District of Bihar. 

(c) Yallabhesvara. This temple lies to the north- 
west of that just described. In later times, when its 
sikhara’ (tower) collapsed, it was replaced by a dome 
similar to that of the Muhammadan mosque. The 
mandapa with its porches has entirely disappeared. The 
lintel of the entrance door is supported by two well 
-shaped massive pillars. The temple is very poor in 
respect of carving, and the design is simple. 

{d) Mlakrnithe^'oam. This magnificent temple of 
Nilakanthesvara MahMeva is situated in the interior of 
the village. The mandapa and its porches have broken 
down. The lintel of the front door of the passage lead- 
ing to the sanctum is in a ruinous condition, and is now 
supported by two small pillars, which seem formerly to 
have belonged to the porch. The jambs and lintels of 
the doors at the end of the passage contain decorative 
designs. The figure of Siva, dancing with seven divine 
Mothers, occupies spaces on one of the lintels. The 
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top of the Sahara is broken and has fallen down. 
There is a ‘linga’ inside the ‘Garbhagrha’, around which 
now lie scattered the images of the mediaeval Hindu 
deities-Visn.u, Shrya, the Var4ha incarnation, and P^rvati. 
There are four finely decorated bands on the external 
surface of the Sikhara and sanctum, each containing 
niches, in which lie the images of O^muflida, Natesa and 
Tripur^ri. The intervening spaces between the bands 
are covered with miniature rows of Sikharas. The 
whole of the temple, though now in ruins, presents a 
graceful view of its past greatness. 

(e) Crupte^vara and (y) Makdihdlesvara 2. These 
^aiva temples are situated close to Nilaka^thesvara. 
The Guptesvara is a subterranean building, and has now 
lost everything except a small chamber. The man.dapa 
of the Mah^kitlesvara has totally disappeared, and the 
top of its sikhara has fallen down. 

(g) Chauhara Dera No. 2 , a magnificent Jaina 
temple, lies between Mah^kMesvara and Chauhara Dera 
No. 1. Its man^apa is in good condition, with a large 
porch in front of it. It is square in shape, and contains 
eight pillars in the middle, supporting the dome. It is 
provided with four doorways, one of which leads to the 
sanctum. The Sikhara has altogether disappeared, 
rendering the sanctum roofless. There are two Digam- 
bara Jaina images within the sanctum, one of which 
contains the date Sam. 13 (XX). 

(A) GoaleSvara. The Jaina temple of Goalesvara is 
still in almost perfect condition, except that its ‘4mala- 
kasilfi,’ and vase have been lost. There is no porch 
attached to the maiidapa, which is a square chamber 
with four domes. The floor of the sanctum is about ten 
feet below the level of that of the maiidapa. Access to 
the ma] 9 .dapa from the sanctum is provided by steps 
downwards. The main tower is surrounded by miniature 

^4 
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‘sikharas’ like that of the Pfosvanlttha temple at 
Khajuraha. They are not so conventional as those on 
the temple of Mlakanthesvara at Udayapur. Inside 
the sanctum there stands on a pedastal a row of three 
‘Digambara’ Jaina images. An inscription records that 
they were dedicated in Sain. 1263=1206 A. D. * 

THE NEMAWAR TEMPLES. 

((*) The Siddhanaika temples. Nemawar, the ancient 
Narmad^pura, twelve miles from Harda station on the 
G. I. P. Eailway, has been renowned from ancient times 
as a great place of pilgrimage. Here lies the magnificent 
temple of SiddhanAtha or Siddhesvara, dating from the 
tenth and eleventh centuries A. D. On the pillars of 
the mapidapa there are two inscriptions, dated Sam. 
1253=1196 A. H. and Sam 1281=1224 A. D. respectively, 
recording the visit of some pilgrims. The temple is 
complete, and consists of the sanctum with its Sikhara 
and the mandapa. The former is built of yellowish-grey 
stone, and the latter of bluish sandstone. The mandapa 
might have been added in latter times, the date of which 
cannot be pushed beyond 1196 A. D., and there are some 
structures on its top which have been made recently. 
It is a square chamber, having an open porch on each of 
the three sides. Pour fine carved pillars support each of 
the porches. The trabeate dome of the raa^idapa rests 
on four big lintels, which are supported by two large 
and ten small pillars. There are niches on the pillars, 
containing standing figures of ^ivagapas, with bulls 
couchant near their feet. The spaces between the small 
pillars are provided with finely perforated stone screens. 

I. For the group of temples at Un, see Progress Report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1919, pp. 
01-64, (Plates XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI), 
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There are also niches in the lintels, containing divine 
figures. The dome is the most attractive feature in the 
whole of the structure. In the centre of it is a pendant, 
around which there are carved lotus petals. Below them 
are sixteen stone brackets, representing female figures, 
intersecting a succession of circular bands. The dome 
presents a gorgeous spectacle like that of the Mount 
Abu Vimala temple. The ceiling of the ‘antardla’ is 
gracefully decorated with inverted full-blossomed lotus 
flowers. The doorway leading to the ‘garbhagrha’ shows 
beautiful designs of architectural work, and its lintel 
bears niches, nine in number, containing images of 
Brahmfipi, Mahesvarl, K^rttikeyi, Vaisnavi, Var^hi, 
Indrlini, Cllmunida, and MahMevi. In the centre is Siva 
holding a Vln&, a Pamaru and a skull-cup with his four 
hands. A bull couchant is below at his feet. 

The ‘garbhagrha’ is projected in three sides. There 
are five recessed corners between them, each of which 
contains five vertical rows of miniature temples, placed 
one over the other. All round the plinth of the 
‘garbhagrha’ is a large number of niches, containing 
altogether ninety-nine semi-divine figures. The sikhara 
with its limalaka-silfi is perfect, and is of the same type 
as that of the Nllakap.thesvara Mahfideva at Un. 

(b) The Incomplete Temple of Visnu. To the north 
of the shrine of Siddhesvara lies the incomplete temple of 
Visnu. It was left unfinished beyond the garbhagrha. 
Hence neither the sikhara nor the mapi^apa is to be seen. 
On the plinth of the garbhagrha there are three bands 
of lotus-leaves, two bands of Mrtimukhas, a row of 
elephants and a row of dancing human figures. Besides 
these, the walls contain numerous mouldings and a large 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, igsi, pp. 98-106. 
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number of divine figures, of which those of Visnu are 
the most numerous. The roof of the antarMa is carved 
in the same manner as that of the Siddhesvara. The 
jambs of the door leading to the garbhagrha from the 
‘antarAla’ are extravagantly decorated with mouldings, 
containing creeper patterns and flying figures holding 
garlands in their hands. * 

(c) A Jaina Temple m ruins, in Bijawada.'^ The 
great Jaina temple at Bijawada, a village 33 miles west 
of Nemawar and 49 miles east of Indore, is in absolute 
ruins. The most notable objects in it are three colossal 
Digambara Jaina images. One of them contains a date, 
Sam. 1234 = 1177 A. D , on the pedestal, 

A TEMPLE OF SlV A AT MODI. 

Modi is the chief village of the pargana of the 
same name. It is thirteen miles east of Bampur, 
Central India, and was a place of great importance 
during the rule of the Param^ras, Heaps of ruins of 
a large number of buildings attest its former greatness. 
A stone inscription of the ParamA-ra Jayavarman, dated 
Sam, 1314 = 1257 A. D, has been discovered there. 
At present only one temple of ^iva stands in the 
village, which is also in a very miserable condition. 
The garbhagrha is almost perfect. On the lintel of the 
doorway leading to its interior is a figure of Siva, known 
as Lakullsa, The basement stones contain some inscrip- 
tions in characters of the twelfth century A. B. There 
are no traces of the mapdapa and other subsidiary temples. 

Close to the above temple are the remains of part 
of a mandapa of another fane. It now contains four 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, pp. 98-106. 

2 ibid. 
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pillars, gracefully decorated and supporting square 
brackets. It is believed to have been one of the 
finest temples in Malwa. ' 

THE MEHIDPUR TEMPLES. 

The modern District of Mehidpur lies in Central 
Malwa, and is not far from Ujjain. The villages of 
Jharda, Makla and Delchi are within its jurisdiction. 
Considerable remains of the architectural buildings 
of the mediaeval period are to be traced there. Outside 
the village of Jharda are two ancient Brahmanio temples, 
one dedicated to ^iva and the other to Hanumat. In 
the interior of the village a number of Brahmanic and 
Jaina images are to be found. On the pedestal of a 
Jaina sculpture is an inscription, containing the date 
Sam. 1229 = 1172 A. D. 

The fanes of Ganapati and Mfikfblesvara ^iva are 
the two most important buildings in the village of 
Makla. They were built during the eleventh or twelfth 
century A, D. The M^k^lelvara temple is in good 
order, and deserves special attention. The garbhagrha 
and the sikhara are quite perfect. The horizontal 
bands of the sikhara bear a series of conventional 
‘caitya’ windows, one over the other. The walls of 
the sikhara and the garbhagrha are almost plain, and 
contain very poor decorations. The ^malakasilfi is 
proportionately bigger in size. The original mandapa 
has been destroyed, and the present one is a recent 
addition. “ 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1920, pp. 100-102. 

2 Ibid. 
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THE great TEMPLI; of ^IVA AT BHGJPHR. ^ 

At Bhojpur. in the Bhopal State, there is a large 
temple of Siva known as Bhojes'vara, which was evidently 
named after the great king Bhoja. It is a building 
of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., and is in 
plan a simple square. It differs from others of its 
class in this respect that it has no re-entrant angles. 
Its exterior dimension is 66 feet. Bour massive pillars 
support an incomplete dome inside the building. Each 
of them is 40 feet high, and is divided into three 
sections. The lower two are octagonal, and are sur- 
mounted by a 24-faced section. The whole of the 
pillar is tapering in appearance. The dome itself is 
magnificent, and is carved with rich designs. There 
are two sculptured figures on either side of the doorway, 
which is richly decorated above but plain below. There 
are three balconies on three sides, each supported by 
massive brackets and four decorated pillars. Inside the 
building lies a colossal ‘lingam’, seven and a half feet 
high and seventeen feet eight inches in circumference, 
on a platform made of three superimposed blocks of 
sandstone, twenty-one and a half feet square. The 
temple, though incomplete, is singularly beautiful. 

A Jaina temple of the same age lies close to the 
above shrine. It is rectangular and incomplete. It 
contains two figures of PfbrsvanAtha and one colossal 
statue of Mah&ivlra, twenty feet high. 

BIJAMANDIRA AT BHILSA. 

On the outskirts of the modern town of Bhilsa, 
in the Gwalior State, there is a Muhammadan mosque 
known locally as ‘Bijamandira*. A careful examination 

I Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VIII, p. rzi. 


4 
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of this building reveals the fact that it is a converted 
Hindu temple of mediaeval times. A long inscription 
of Naravarman’s reign has been discovered on one of 
its pillars, which records the king’s unvarying devotion 
to the Goddess Carcik4. It may be that the fane 
originally belonged to this Goddess. Another inscrip- 
tion, of Udaylbditya’s reign (i. e. Udayavarman), dated 
^aka 1103 — 1186 A. D., has been found inserted in the 
wall of this temple. 

BHOJA^AlA AT DHAR. 

The tradition runs that the modern Kamalmauli 
mosque at Dhar was originally a building of the 
college established by Bhoja. It is still known as 
‘Bhojasy^’ (Bhoja’s School) to the local Hindu 
population. Two slabs of stone, incised in the walls 
of this building, contain inscriptions of the reigns of 
Bhoja and Arjunavarman. Besides these, inscriptions 
of the reigns of Uday Mitya and Naravarman, and a 
chart containing the Sanskrit alphabet and rules of 
grammar, have also been discovered here. The modern 
structure is quite Muhammadan in style, “ and seems 
to have been constructed with the materials of a Hidu 
temple which stood on the same site. Dr. Bhandarkar ^ 
is inclined to think that it was the site of the temple 
of Sarasvati, mentioned in the Pfbrijfbta-manjarl, 

SCULPTURE. 

All these details give us an idea of the architectural 
skill to which the people of Malwa attained during 

1 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 341, 34 S- 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1904, p. 18, 
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the happy period of the Paramfbra dynasty. Iconography 
also rose to a high level at this same time. In Sain, 
1091=1034 A. "d., by the orders of Bhoja, the famous 
sculptor Manathala ' executed an image of Sarasvati, 
now in the custody of the British Museum, which has 
all the characteristics of mediaeval sculptures. The 
Goddess is in the ‘abhaAga’ pose, with four hands, the 
front pair being now imperfect, half of each having 
disappeared. She wears a crown, and her ear-rings 
hang down to her shoulders, whilst round her neck 
is a pearl necklace, and a pearl-embroidered band 
encircles her breast ; her waist is also decorated all 
round. She is attended by five subordinate figures, 
two above and three below. On the left, below, are 
a rsi and a dwarf, and on the right, probably, Pfirvatt 
on the lion. On the left above is a flying female figure 
with a garland in her hand ; the other figure is indis 
-tinct. The Devi is in meditative mood, and her face 
is lovely and serene. Mr. 0. 0. Ganguly, an expert 
ieonographist, remarks" that the “image is a chef di'oemre 
of rare beauty, in its exquisite serenity of pose, in its 
entrancing and balancing rhythm, in the elegance and 
suavity of its aquiline features, and in the general 
restraint in the treatment of the anatomy, which is 
almost free from any exaggeration. To us, the emotion 
of its static conception, almost alternating between a 
*r&, 3 asik’ and a ‘s&,tvik’, is most appealing ” The image 
is also of great value for more than one reason. In it 
we find the union of characteristic features of both 
the North and South Indian sculptures. Its ‘uru malai' 
(thigh ornament) and carnet are Dravidian in style, 

1 Rflpam, January, 1924, p. 2. Elements of Hindu Ico- 
nography, (by Mr. G. Rao.'. Vol. I, Part II, pp, 377-78, 

2 Ibid., p. I. 
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The ornaments of its arms remind us of the early 
images of Bengal and Orissa. 

Another image " has been discovered in the Bevl 
tank at Dhar. It is carved out of hard white stone, 
and is in perfect condition. An inscription on the 
pedestal, recording its installation, is dated Sam. 1138 = 
1081 A. D., which falls within the reign of Uday Mitya. 
Mr M. B. Garde identifies the Goddess as Pfirvatl. The 
style of her ornamentation agrees in general with that 
of the Sarasvati image of Bhoja. Her crown differs in 
detail from that of the above-mentioned image, but she 
too wears the necklace and garlands of pearls and ear- 
rings, and her four hands are adorned with ornaments. 
Her breast-band, drapery, and thigh ornament are 
similar to those of the Sarasvati image, but she is 
attended by eight figures. Above are representations 
of BrahmA Visii.u, Gaiiesa and ^iva, and below, the 
female attendants with ‘chowries’. Above all are the 
sacrificial altars, two on each side. The Devi is deeply 
immersed in meditation, with her hands in an attitude 
of prayer. Her face breathes an air of purity and is 
expressive of divine serenity, Mr. Garde suggests that 
she is engaged in performing the ‘Panc^gni-SMhana’ 
which, according to Purltp.a, was undertaken for obtain- 
ing ^iva as her husband. 

There is an iron pillar at Dhar, the date of erection 
of which cannot be definitely ascertained. * It may be 
the work of Vairisimha II. The Udayapur prasasti^ 
attributes ,to him the erection of a number of pillars of 
victory. Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that it might have 

1 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. IV, Part II, 
p. 100 (1922-23). 

2 A. S. I., 1902-3, pp. 24s ff. 

3 E, I„ VoL I, p. 237j V. 8, 

21; 
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been set up by Arjunavarman after his victory over the 
Gujarat Mng/ 

Belies of the architectural activities of the 
Paramlbras can also be traced in the far distant country 
of Kashmir. Kalhana, in his EhjataraAgij).!, “ records 
that Bhoja, king of MItlava, once took a vow to wash 
his face every day with the water of PfkpasMana tlrtha 
in Kashmir. He was enabled to fulfil this vow by the 
good offices of a certain Padmar^ja, who excavated a 
tank for this purpose at Kapotesvara, whence jugs full 
of water used to be sent to him. Kapotesvara is the 
modern Kother, where the enclosure around the tank 
still exists, having the characteristics of the structural 
buildings of the mediaeval period. Local tradition runs 
that a king of the Deccan, once being disfigured by 
the growth of a number of horns on his head, took his 
bath in that kup.da (tank), and was relieved of his 
trouble, whereupon he recorded his gratitude by sur- 
rounding it with a wall. Sir A. Stein thinks that there 
is a good deal of truth in this story, although in those 
early ages, there was less facility for the conveyance of 
anything from one country to another. Jaraadar 
Khushal Singh, at the court of Eanjit Singh, often had 
the water of the Ganges brought to his residence in the 
Punjab that he might bathe in it. Eanvir Singh of 
Kashmir drank nothing but Ganges water, which was 
supplied to him regularly from Hardwar, The Muham- 
madan historians relate ^ that Ganges water was brought 
regularly to Gujarat, for the baths of SomanAtha. 

1 Progress Report of the Archseological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1904, p. 19. 

2 Chronicles of Kashmir, translated by Sir A. Stein, Vol. I, 
p. 284 ; Bk. VII, verses 190-193. 

3 Elliot’s History of India, Vpl. 11 , p. 469. 
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Hence it is not impossible to imagine that a great king 
like Bhoja could make temporary arrangements for 
bringing water regularly to him from that particular 
tank in Kashmir. 

LITERATURE AND LEARNING. 

During the magnificent rule of the Paramiira dynasty 
Malwa was Justly renowned on account of its extensive 
architectural activities. But behind all these activities, 
there lay a life, a thought, an ideal whose refinement of 
character found expression rather in the literature of 
the time than in such concrete examples. And to this 
branch of liberal art the government of the country, by 
its benevolent support, gave opportunity of wide and 
unbounded development. 

The Param^ra kings were great votaries of the 
Goddess of learning, and were in reality the very heart 
of the great literary movement of the period. Many of 
them were themselves great poets. Their generous 
sympathy encouraged others to devote their lives to the 
enrichment of the stores of literature. Siyaka-Harsa 
won imperial status for his family by the strength 
of his arms, and left to his successors the task of 
building up an ideal empire. His son Vfbkpatirfija, while 
doing full Justice to his regal position by his care for 
the political interests of his realm, spared no effort to 
further the cause of the literary movement also. The 
TJdayapur prasasti tells us that he cultivated eloquence, 
lofty poetry, the art of reasoning, and a complete 
mastery over the rules of the ^flstras. " The Kauthem “ 
and Yeur grants of the OSlukya VikramMitya V describe 
Utpala as the chief of poets. Padmagupta writes that 

1 E. I., VoL I, p. 235, V. i6. 

2 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23,— kavi-vf^, , 
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“after VikramMitya and Stov^hana had gone home, the 
Goddess Sarasvati reposed beside this poet friend.” ' 

To-day, all we know of the king’s compositions are 
in the form of quotations made by contemporary and 
later authors in their own writings. Dhanika, in his 
commentary on Dasardpa, twice quotes a verse, whose 
authorship he ascribes in one place to Vdkpatirdja, and 
in the other to Munja. * The Kashmirian poet K§emen- 
dra, quotes three different stanzas, composed by Utpala- 
r^ja, in his books Suvrttatilaka, ^ Kavika^ithdbharana, * 
and Aucityavic^racarcd. ® This last is a treatise on 
‘alaink^ra’, in which the verse composed by the king 
begins with “ahau v& hdre vd” etc. The same stanza 
occurs in the anthology of Vallabhadeva, its author being 
given as V^kpati, the son of Harsadeva. ® In the 
Rasikasamjlvanl Arjunavaraman quotes a verse, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to his ancestor Munja, 
whose other name was VIkpati. ' Two other verses by 
the king are reproduced in the ^arffgadharapaddhati 
(1363 A. D.). ® Merutunga has incorporated in his 
Prabandhacintdmani some verses, which, according to 
him, were composed by the king during his captivity in 
the Deccan. ® 

1 Atite Vikram&ditye gate’ stam S 4 tav 4 hane j - 
Kavi-mitre visasr&ma yasrain devi Sarasvat! || 

(Navas., Sarga xi, v. 93.) 

2 Pranaya-kupitam drsta, vs. 66, 67. 

3 Kavyam^l^-Part 2. ed. Durgaprasad and Parab. Bombay 
l886, — . 37. 

4 Ibid., Part 4, 1887, p. 125. 

5 Ibid,, Part I, 2nd ed. 1893, p. 13 1. 

6 SubhasMvali — 3413, 3414 j Peterson, p. 449. 

7 AmaruSataka — Durgaprasad and Parab, 1819, p, 23. 

8 Vs. 126 (by V&kpatirAja), 1017 (by Utpalaraja). 

9 Prabandhacintama^i, pp. 33-35, Mr. Tawney remarks 
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“Mufija-pratidesa-vyavasth^”, a geographical descrip- 
tion of India, is said to have been written by V^kpati- 
r&ja. * His death was a real loss to the literary circles of 
that period. He is said to have exclaimed, when he 
was led to execution in the O&Iukya capital—® 

“Eortune will go to Govinda ; glory and heroism to the 

house of the Hero ; 

“But when Munja has passed away, that storehouse of 

fame, Sarasvati, will be without support.” 

Sindhur^ja’s valuable patronage was a great induce- 
ment to the poets of his time to continue their work. 
His bounty to men of letters was immeasurable. His 
son Bhoja took great interest in literary activities. 

Vastup^la, who was the governor of V4ghel^ Vlra- 
dhavala, at Cambay, flourished in the first half of the 
thirteenth century A. H., and he also was a great patron 
of poets. In the ‘Vasantavilfisa his enormous bounty 
towards them is compared with that of Bhoja and Munja. 
It tells us 3 that he offered so many gifts to the men of 
wisdom, that before them long accumulated fame of 
Bhoja and Munja paled into insignificance. 

Merutunga, being unable to determine the age of 
Bfijota, Mayfira, and M4gha, placed them in Bhoja’s 
entourage. ♦ These erudite scholars flourished long before 
the king’s accession. The Bhoja-carita gives the names 
of a large number of poets as contemporaries of Bhoja. 

that the speeches of Munja are to be looked upon as based on 
oral tradition. 

1 As. Re., Vol. IX, p. 176. 

2 Prabandhacintamani, p. 35. 

3 Kavya-keli-rasikah kavi-vrndavarjanam samatanista tathi- 
sau Mufija-Bhoja-yaSasam dhruvam ojah-saficayo bhuvi yathi sau 
vrtha’ bhut (sarga 5, v. 14). 

4 Prabandhacintama^ii pp. 48-52, 64, 65. 
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But the list is erroneous from the chronological point of 
view. There can hardly be any doubt that a large 
number of poets lived in Malwa under his benevolent 
patronage. Kalhap.a tells us’ that both Kalasa (1063- 
1089 A. D.) and Bhoja were very learned, and were the 
friends of poets. The king occasionally encouraged 
men of letters by conferring on them honorific titles. 
BhAskarabhatta, son of the poet Trivikrama, received 
from him the title of ‘Vidyfipati.’ “ The Ain-i-Akbari ^ 
relates that — “Bhoja held wisdom in honour, the learned 
men were treated with distinction, and seekers after 
knowledge were encouraged by his support. Mve 
hundred sages, the most erudite of the age, shone as the 
gathered wisdom of his court, and were entertained in 
a manner becoming their dignity and merit,” 

The Udayapur prasasti* glorifies Bhoja as the king 
of poets. He is said to have composed a large number 
of books and the authorship of the following works is 
ascribed to him. ^ 


Name of Wore Subject oe Wore. 


(a) AdityapratdpasiddhAnta 

(b) Ayurvedasarvasva 

(c) OampurAmdyana 

(d) Ofifltakyanlti (?) 

(e) CArucaryA 

(f) Tattvaprakftsa 

(g) NAmamAlikA 

(h) Tuktikalpataru 


(a) Astronomy 

(b) Medicine 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) Eeligion 

(f) Saivism 

(g) Lexicography 

(h) Arts, etc. 


1 Stein’s R 4 jatarangini, Vol. I., p. 290. 

2 E. I., Vol, I, p. 340, 

3 Translated by Jarrett, Vol. 11, p. 216. 

4 E. I,, Vol I, p. 23s, V. 18. KavirSja. 

5 Catalogus Catalogorum, Aufrecht, Part I, p. 418. 
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(i) E&jama,rta?Lda YogasAtravrtti (i) Commentary on 


YogasAtra 


(j) » 

( 3 ) Astronomy 

(k) E^jamrg^tAka Yogas Atravrtti (k) „ and Medicine 

(1) Vidy^vinoda 

(1) Poetry 

(m) Vidvajjanavallabha 

(m) Astronomy 

PrasnajnAna 


(n) Visrantavidy^vinoda 

(n) Medicine 

(oj Vyavahlirasamuccaya 

( 0 ) Eeligion 

(p) Sabddnus^sana 

(p) Grammar 

(q) ^Mihotra 

(q) Parriery 

(r) ^ivatattvaratnakalikA 

(r) 

(s) SamarAhganasutradhAra 

(s) Architecture 

(t) Sarnsvatikaia-thAbharaiaa 

(t) Alamk^ra 

(u) Siddh^ntasamgraha 

(u) ^aivism 

(v) Subhflsitaprabandha 

(v) 

(w) Two Prakrit Poems at Dhar * 

(w) 


It is doubtful whether Bhoja himself wrote so many 
books on different subjects. Some of them might have 
been his own productions, but the rest seem to have been 
written by a group of literary men under his guidance. 
Of all the books in the above list, EAjamrgiiAka alone 
contains the date of its composition, which is expressed 
in the ^aka era as 964-1042-1048 A. D. The king is 
highly esteemed by the poets Gittapa, Devesvara, 
VinAyaka, SaAkara, and Sarasvatlkutumbaduhitr. He is 
referred to by Dasabala, AllAdanAtha, Eaghunandana 
and SAlapIl^Li in the Prliyascittaviveka. He is quoted in 
Bh^vaprakisa and MAdhava’s Eugviniscaya as a writer 
on medicine. As an astronomer he is noticed by 
KefevSrka, and as a grammarian and lexicographer by 
KsirasvAmi, S§.ya^a, and Mahlpa, * 

I E. I., Vol. VIII, ppv24i ff. 

Z Catalogus Catalogomm, Vol. I, p« 41$. 
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Both U dayMitya and Naravarman were staunch 
supporters of all cultural movements. Naravarman 
himself was a poet. He composed the Nagpur pragasti. " 
His court was adorned with a large number of poets. 
On one occasion, two learned men, from a foreign 
country, visited Naravarman ’s court at Dh&rli, and 
proposed to the assembled company some poetic riddles. 
As none of the Court poets was able to solve them, 
the king sent them to Jaina teacher Jinavallabha, who 
lived at Citrakdta (Chitor). Jinavallabha at once gave 
them the right solutions, and returned them to the king. 
Naravarman was highly pleased with him, and received 
him with great honour upon his visiting Dh&rfi, on a 
subsequent occasion. A large sum of money was offered 
him as a gift, but he refused to accept it, and requested 
the king to make some endowments, instead, to the 
Jaina temples at OitrakAta. * 

Next, and the last of the Param&ra kings, to be 
endowed with poeticaPgenius, was Arjunavarman. His 
inscriptions ^ celebrate his merit by stating that he was 
a repository of poetry and song, and that he relieved 
the Goddess of Learning of her volumes and lute. He 
[is the author of : — 

(a) Rasikajivani K&vya 

(b) Rasikasamjivini Amarusataka-tik^. 

His court also was graced by a large number of poets. 

Even in the dark days of the decline of their power, 
the ParamAra kings did not withdraw their support from 

1 E, I, Vol. II, p. i8o. 

2 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1882-3, P. 47. 

3 KAvya-gandharva-sarvasva-nidhin 4 yena sAmpratam i 
bhArAvatAranaip devyAS cakre pustaka-vinayotj II V. 18. 

jf. Am. 0 . S., Vol. VII. p. 26. 
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those devoted to learning. Bhoja II is said to have been 
a great patron of poets, like his predecessor of the same 
name. * 

During the period under review, many educational 
institutions were established in Malwa for the cultural 
development of the people. The modern Kamalmaula 
mosque at Dh4rli„ as we have already noticed, is believed 
to have been a school building erected by Bhoja. The 
tradition is strongly corroborated by the discovery of 
two charts on the walls of that building, which contain 
alphabets and rules of grammar, ® They are very im- 
portant, inasmuch as they give us an idea of the method 
of teaching that was pursued in those ancient days. 
The first is sketched out by the windings of a single 
serpent. On its body is engraved the Sanskrit alphabet 
in the Ni,gari characters of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A. D. The tail contains the inflectional termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs. There are altogether 
fifty-three letters and symbols, and twenty-one nominal 
and eighteen verbal inflectional terminations in it. 

The second chart is made up by the intertwining of 
two serpents. Its object is to record some chief rules of 
Sanskrit “Kfi-tantra” grammar. Personal terminations 
of ten tenses, moods and three numbers are described. 
There are also two sets of terminations, viz, Parasmaipada 
and Atmanepada, for each tense and mood. 

Both these records were certainly set up there for 
the guidance of the pupils. A similar mode of teaching 
adopted all over the country, and charts of exactly the 
same type are also found in the temple of Mah^ik^la 
at UJJain,® and in a fane at Un." Through the strenuous 

1 Hammira-mah 4 k 4 vya, I. A., Vol V III, p. 64 

2 J Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp, 350-351. 

3 Prog Report of the A. S., Western Circle, 1913 , p. 55. 

4 A. S. 1 ., 1918-19, Part I, p. 17. 
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efforts of all these institutions, Malwa became a chief 
centre of cultural activities in India. In Sam. 1232 = 
1175 A. D., Narapati composed a treatise on omens, 
entitled ‘Narapati-Jayacary^,’, in which he describes the 
country of Malwa as being the abode of learning, where, 
in the city of DhM, Amradeva, lived.’ This atmosphere, 
creative of literary genius, invited many students from 
the neighbouring territories to migrate and settle there. 
Thus, under the benevolent care of the Param&,ras, 
Malwa became the resort of the most renowned and 
brilliant scholars and literary men of the age. Of these, 
the earliest known was Dhanaphla, who flourished at 
the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
centuries A. D. 

DHANAPiLA 

Sarvadeva, the father of DhanapMa, migrated from 
Madhyadesa, and settled in XJJiain. In fulfilment of his 
promise to the Jaina VardhamS.na, he asked his son to 
embrace the Jaina faith ; but DhanapMa was averse to 
forsaking the Brahmanical religion, and this refusal 
to comply with his father’s wishes completely dissociated 
him from his family. He migrated to Dharfi, and there 
studied all branches of Brahmanic learning, but sub- 
sequently, through the influence of his younger brother, 
he became a follower of the Jaina faith. = He gained 
the favourable notice of king Bhoja, and rose to be one 
of his principal court poets. The lln-i-Akbari relates * 

1 Vidydiaye Maiava-samjfia-deSe DharS-purt-ramya-nivAsa- 

vAsi 1 

nanAgamajfio nrpa-Ioka‘p<ijyo namnAmra'devo vibudhah 

prasiddhah || 

(Bhandarkar’s Report, 1882-83, PP- 220 cc.) 

2 Prabandhacintamani, p, 54. 

3 J'arrettv Vol II, p 2i§. 
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that of the five hundred poets of Bhoja’s court, IBarruj 
(Vararuci) was the foremost, and the next DhanapS,la. 
So far four books have been discovered from the pen of 
this writer. They are : 

(a) PMyalacchl, ' 

(b) Esabhapancftsiklt, 

(c) Tilakamanjari, 3 

(d) A Commentary on Sobhana’s Oaturviinsikfi.+ 
The first of these works was composed in Sam. 1029=972 
A. D., when Bhanap^la was residing at Bh^rA ® The 
book was composed for the poet’s younger sister, Sundari, 
whom Mr. Buhler is inclined to identify with the famous 
Avanti-Sundari. ® In conclusion the poet remarks ^ 
“Those words which, being rich in flavour, are commonly 
employed in poetry by poets, I have arranged here ; may 
they gladden the hearts of clever men.” In the ‘man- 
gal{lcara:^a’ of this book, Brahm^ and other deities of the 
Brahmanical religion are invoked. At the end of the 
third part, the name of the Tirthamkara Mahltvira- 
Jn^tiputra is mentioned. 

The Esabhapanefbsikit consists of fifty verses in honour 
of the first Tirthamkara Esabha. In conclusion the poet 
invokes the great Jaina Tirthamkara®: — “Thus praised 
with devotion by me, a man of small understanding only, 
whose Karma is consumed like fuel in the fire of medita- 
tion, mayest thou (O Esabha !), reward me by pure know- 
ledge, (which is) a boat to cross the ocean of existence.” 

1 Edited by Buhler, Gottingen, 1879. 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 K 4 vyamaia Series, No. 85. 

4 Buhler, Sc. akad, Wien, 99 (1882), pp. 570 * 572 . 

5 Paiyalacchi, v. 277* 

6 Ibid., p. 8. 

7 Ibid., p. 6 j p. 50, V. 270. 

8 Ibid,, p. 9. 
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This proves the truth*^ of Meratuhga’s statement that 
Dhanap^la later on became a staunch follower of the 
Jaina religion. 

In connection with the composition of the third 
book, Tilakamanjari, Merutuhga narrates an interesting 
story. Dhanap^la, he says, was absent from the royal 
court for a considerable time, and, on Bhoja’s enquiring 
into the cause of this, the poet replied that he was busy 
writing the Tilakamanjarl, which had just been com- 
pleted. The king was curious to read the book, and, 
when he had done so, he was much impressed by its 
merit, and asked the poet to make him the hero of the 
tale, changing the name of the country from Vinat^ to 
Avanti. But Bhanaplila refused to comply with the 
king’s request, whereupon Bhoja became highly incensed, 
and burnt the entire manuscript. This gave a rude 
shock to the poet’s feeling, and he became dejected 
and broken at the loss of his precious book. But, 
fortunately for him, his daughter BhlapapditA, was a 
woman of keen intelligence, and she remembered half 
the text of the book, and reproduced it in the original 
form. This, to a certain extent, consoled the heart of 
the poet, and, later on, she is said to have composed the 
remaining portion of the work. ^ We have no evidence 
to corroborate this story. 

toHANA. 

^obhana, the younger brother of Dhanap41a, lived 
in Ujjain. His only known composition is the Catur- 
viipsik^lstuti “ 

DHANANJAYA, 

Bhananjaya, son of Vispu, was one of the learned 

1 Prabandhacintamaqi, pp. 60-61. 

2 Text, edited by Jacobi, Z, D. M. G. 32 (1878), pp. 509-534. 


scholars of the age. He was a poet in the court of 
V^kpati-Munja, and composed a masterly work on 
Hindu dramaturgy, named ‘DasarApa’, ^ in which he 
remarks that he developed his literary genius by dis- 
coursing with the sovereign lord Muhja, * The Sadukti- 
kar^^mrta, the anthology of ^ridharadte, quotes a 
verse from it. ^ 

DHANIKA. 

Dhanika, son of Visnu, was a brother of Dhanahjaya. 
He was originally an inhabitant of Ahicchatra, and 
settled in Mfblava before Sam. 1031 = 974 A. D. ♦ He 
was connected with the administrative department 
of the Param&,ra government. In one of his compositions 
he speaks of himself as a “mah-^sfbdhyapfbla” of king 
UtpalaiAja. = He cultivated the art of literature, in 
which he attained a high degree of perfection. He 
wrote a commentary in prose on Hhanafijaya’s ‘DasarApa’ 
entitled Dasardpltvaloka or DasarAp&.loka, which gives 
clear proof of his high intellectual and literary attain- 
ments. It appears to have been written in the early part 
of the eleventh century A. D., as it contains a passage 
from Padmagupta’s Navas^hasMka-carita. One of the 
manuscripts, at the end of the first book, contains a verse 

1 Edited by G. C. Haas, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1910. 

2 Visnoh suten^pi Dhanamjayena 
Vidvan mano-r 4 ga-nibandha-hetuh 
avigkrtam Muflja-mahlsa-gosthi 
vaidagdhya-bh 4 j 4 Dasarupam etat tl 

(V. 98, p. 848.) 

3 Z. D. M. G. 36 (1892), pp. 533-34 

4 I. A., Vol. VI, p. S 3 . 

5 Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
London, 1871, I, XX, XXL 
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of four lines from Ksemendra’s Brliat-kathAmniljari, 
which was composed about 1037 A. D. This seems to be 
a later interpolation. Dhanika also w'rote a book entitled 
“KAvyanirnaya”, which is not available now. The Dasa- 
rAp^valoka contains seven verses from it, and twenty- 
four stanzas from his other compositions, written both 
in Prakrit and Sanskrit Three of the twenty-four 
stanzas are also quoted under his name in the ^Arhga- 
dharapaddhati. * "Whilst composing his PasardpAvaloka, 
he consulted many books on Hindu dramas, and other 
poetical works by eminent authors. It will help us to 
form some idea as to the sort of books to be found in 
the literary stores of Malwa in this far-off period. 
They are as follows 

DRAMAS STILL EXTANT. ^ 

Mrcchakatika 

SakuntalA 

Vikramorvasi 

M^aviklgnimitra 

Hatn^vall 

PriyadarsikA 

N&gftnanda 

Mahlbvlra-carita 

Uttara-E4ma-carita 

MMatimAdhava 

MudrArAksasa 

Venisamhte 

Karpdramanjari 

ViddhasAlabhafijikA 

AnargharAghava 

MahfinAtaka. 

r Op. cit,, 3973, 3417, 278. 

2 Dasarilpa, ed. Haas, Introduction, pp. XXXVI, seq. 
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DRAMAS UNPUBLISHED OR NO LONGER EXTANT. 

UdMtar^ghava 

Ghalitarl,ma 

P^^(Jav^lnanda 

B^m^bhyudaya 

Tarangadatta 

Puspadtisitaka. 

OTHER WORKS OF SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 
LITERATURE. 

Smg^ratilaka HMasaptasati 

Kir^t^r j unly a Bhartrharisatakini 

K^dambari Amarusataka 

^isupMavadha Navas^hastoka-carita. 

Brhatkath&, 


Mahiibbtota 

B^m&yai^a 

MeghadAta 

Kumtosambhava 

Baghuvamsa 


MINOR AND UNKNOWN AUTHORS OR WORKS. 

Anandavardhana 

Vikatanitamb^ (a poetess) 

V^kpatir&Jadeva 

Budra 

Bhanika 

Bhatta B&,n.a’s Mahli,svet^var9.an^vasara. 

TECHNICAL WORKS. 

Bb^ratiyanii.tyas&jSti’a 
K^mastoa of V^tsyllyaTia 
V^kyapadlya 

K^vyMamk^ra of Budrata. 

The voluminous references to authors and works, in 
his short commentary, prove fully the depth and extent 
of Bhanika’s acquaintance with literature. He was 
greatly esteemed and honoured by his contemporaries 
for his vast learning, and left behind hiin a memory 
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that will last for ages to come. He is still cherished by 
lovers of literature, and is looked upon as one of the 
greatest poets that India has ever produced. A later 
writer, finding the Sanskrit language and literature in a 
most deplorable condition, lamented — 

“Poetry of the school of Vidarbha was the sportive 
daughter of VAlmiki, and, having been educated by 
Vy^a, she chose E^lid^a for her bridegroom ; she was 
the mother of Amara, Sundara and but now, 

old and decrepit, lacking ornaments, and her tender 
feet slipping as she walks, to whom has she not come for 
shelter ?” " 

PADMAGUPTA. 

Padmagupta, whose other name was Parimala, was 
a court poet of both V^kpati — Munja and Sindhur^bja, ” 
He tells us that he followed the path laid down by the 
poets through the grace of Y^kpatir^ja, He composed 
the book Navas^has^nka-carita, ^ it is said, at the order 
of the king Sindhurfija, In his work he mentions the 

1 V^Imtker-ajani prakMta-gun^ Vyisena liMvati 
Vaidarbhi kaviti svayara vrtavati sri-Kalidasam varam || 
yAsut Arnarasimha-M%ha-DhanikS.n seyam jard-ntrasa 
SfinyaMmkarana skhalan-mrdu-pada kam vA janam nS.srita || 

(J. R. A. S. (New Series), Vol. XV, p. 175.) 

2 Sarasvati-kalpa-lataika-kandam 
vand&mahe V^kpatiraja-devam 1 
yasya pras^dSd vayam apyamutra 
kavindra-chlrne pathi samcarfi.mah . V. 7. 
divain yiydsur mama v 4 ci miidrdm 
adatta ydra V 4 kpatir^ja-devah l 
Tas) 4 nujanma kavi-btodhavasya 
bhinatti t 4 m samprati Sindhur4jah || V, 8. 

(Navas sarga I). 

3 N^^ 3 'S^t* 3 'S^uka-carita, edited by Pandit Vamana Sastri 
Isiampurkar, Bombay, 1895, Sanskrit Series, Dili. 
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names of K^lid^sa, GufliMya, the author of Brhatkathft,, 
B^na and MayAra. Verses from the NavasAhasiinka-carita' 
are quoted in Vallabhadeva’s SubhAsMvali,= Dhanika’s 
DasarAp^lvaloka,^ Vardham^na’s^ Ga^aratnamahodadhi, 
KAvyaprakAsa, and Jayaratha’s Alamk^ravimarsinl. = 

There can hardly be any doubt that Pad magupta 
produced many other literary works besides the Navas&ha- 
sMka carita. At the present time only a few of them 
are known to us. 

Ksemendra quotes five verses in his Suvrttatilaka, 
which are extracts from the works of Parimala.® In the 
S^rhgadharapaddhati also a verse composed by Parimala 
is introduced. ’’ 

BHATTA HALAYUDHA. 

Bhatta Hal^yudha was a renowned poet of that time. 
In his early years he was a court poet of the EAstrakAta 
kings, at MAnyakheta, He wrote his book Kavi-rahasya’ 
in the middle of the tenth century A. H. at the court of 
the RAstrakAta Krsp.arAja III, ® His earliest work, 
however, would appear to be one on lexicography, 
entitled “AbhidhAna-ratnamAlA.” ® Later he migrated to 

1 Peterson, No. 268. 

2 11, 37. 

3 P. 117, 7th edition, Eggeling. 

4 K^vya-prakdla, Calcutta, 1866, pp. 323, 337. 

5 Deccan College MSS., No. 23, fol. i66b. 

6 Subh 4 sitclvali, Peterson, pp. 51-52 ; J. Bo. Br., Vol, XVI, 
pp, 173 sqq. 

7 SubhasitcLvali, p. 52. 

8 Published by Heller, Hal^yudha’s Kavi-rahasyam in 
beiden Recensionen herausgegeben, Greifswald, rgoo. 

9 cf. Zachariae, “'Die indischen Worterbucher (Kosa)”, in 
Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, I, b, p. 26. (Strassburg, 
1897). The text by Aufrecht, London, 1861, 
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ligblava, and lived in at the court of Munja. He 

prepared his “Mrtasamjivani” a commentary on the 
“Pihgala-chandalisfltra”, about this time, and speaks 
highly of the king’s liberality. " 

AMITAGATI. 

Amitagati was the disciple of M&,dhavasena, whose 
preceptor was Nemisena, the head of the Jaina ascetics 
of the M^thurasamgha. “ He was a scholar of great 
fame, and flourished in M^ilava at the end of the tenth 
century A. I), and the beginning of the eleventh. He 
completed his work, “Suhh^sita-ratna-samdoha”,^ in Sam. 
1050=993 A. D., when the king Munja was ruling. His 
other books are : 

(a) Srflvak^c&.ra '' 

(b) Dharmapariks^ ^ 

(c) Dv^trimsatik^,, ® 

The Dharmapariks^ was composed in Sam 1070 = 1013 
A. D. 

1 Sa jayati V^kpati-r 4 jah sakaI 4 rthi-manorathaika-kaIpa- 

tamh I 

Pratyarthi bhuta-pa,rthiva-laksrQi-tiatha-harana-durlalitah || 
Edited by Visvanatha SAstri, Calcutta, 1874, {Bibl, Ind.) and by 
Kedaranatha and Panashikar, Bombay, 1908, (K 4 vyam 414 
Series, No. 91) 

2 Subh^ita-ratna-samdoha, K&vyamSla series, No. 82. 

3 Sam^rudhe puta-trida§a-vasatim Vikrama-nrpe sahasre 
varsa.n 4 m prabhavati hi paficMad-adhike t samiptam paficamy^m 
avati dharanim Mufija-nrpatau site pakse Pause budha-hitam 
idain Sastram anagham 11 H. A., XIX. p. 361 j Hertel, W. Z. K. 
M. 17, 105-134. The text published in Z, D. M. G., Vols. 59 & 
61 ; ibid. 

4 Ed. by R. Barjatya, Bombay, 1922. 

5 Mironow, Die Dharmaparik ?4 des Amitagati, Leipzig 
1903, (dissertation). 

6 Ed. by S. Brahmacari, Bombay, 1922, 
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UVATA. 

UTata, or Uata, was the son of Yajrata, a resident of 
Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar, in Gujarat. He 
settled in Avanti in the first half of the eleventh 
century A. D., and devoted his time to literary studies. 
He composed his book “Mantrahhdsya”, a commentary 
on the V9,jasaneya Samhitfl., during the reign of Bhoja. ^ 
He has written a commentary on !B,gveda-pratis4khya, 
and he is known as the author of Nigama-bhiisya, a 
commentary on Yajurveda. ® 

SITA. 

Slt^ was an eminent poetess, who flourished during 
the reign of Bhoja. ^ Merutunga says that she was at 
first employed as a cook at I)hAr9,, and that, during this 
period in her career, a pilgrim, staying in her house, 
died from taking kanguni oil (aniseed). This so alarmed 
her, lest she should he charged with his murder, that 
she tried to commit suicide by taking a dose of the same 
emetic. But, instead of dying, she found herself thereby 
endowed with a brilliant intellect, and thereupon she set 
to work to study the three Vedas, Eaghuvamsa, the 
K9,mas^tra of VMsy9.yana, and Cflriakya’s treatise on 
polity. Having thus become accomplished in various 
arts, she went to the court of Bhoja with her daughter 
Vijayfl, where she gave proof of her supreme literary 
merit in the royal assembly, and was highly appreciated 
by the king. Merutunga’s report appears to be clothed 
with fiction, 

Padmagupta also refers to a poetess Sit9., who is said 
to have composed songs eulogising the deeds of TJpendra, 

1 Bhaiidarkar’s Report, 1882-83, pp. 2-3. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report. Introduction p. 17. 

3 Prabandhacintimam, pp. 63-64. 
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the founder of the Paranahra dynasty in MMava. ‘ The 
two ladies would seem to he identical. 

BILHANA. 

Bilha^ia, the Minister of Peace and War under king 
Vindhyavarman, was famous for his learning. AsMhara 
describes him as the lord of poets, “ but none of his work 
is known to us. 

AjSAdhara. 

This great Jaina scholar flourished in the first half of 
the thirteenth century A. D.^ He was the son of Sallak- 
sana, a member of the Vy§ighrerav&la family, and was 
born in the fortress of Maiadalakara, situated in SapMa- 
laksa. His mother’s name was Batnl. SarasTatl was 
his wife, and she gave birth to his son, Chahada. When 
SapAdalaksa was conquered by Shihftb-ud-dln Muhammad 
Ghori in 1192 A, B., AlMhara, for fear of being moles- 
ted by the conquering armies, left his native country, 
and migrated with his family to Mftlava. He was a 
contemporary of the kings Vindhyavarman, Arjunavar- 
man, Bevapdla, and Jaitugideva. The town of Halakac- 
chapura was the chief centre of his activities as a writer 
and as a teacher, and it was through his learned instruc- 
tion that several great scholars of high merit were 
produced at that period. Devacandra studied grammar 
under him ; Vis^laktrti attained a mastery over “Tarka- 
sflstra”, sitting at his holy feet ; Vinayacandra became 
well- versed in the doctrine of the Jainas under his careful 
supervision; and he taught Madana the art of poetry. 

1 Navas4has4nka-carita, Sarga XI, v. 77, 

2 Asadhara’s Dharmtorta, Grantha-praSasti, vs. 6-7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1883-84, p. 104. 
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A large number of books, poems and commentaries are 
attributable to him, of which the following are known 
to us to-day : " 


Name oe Work. 

(a) Prameyaratn^kara 

(b) Bharatesvaribbhyudaya 
with a gloss 

(c) Dharm^mrta with a 
gloss entitled Jntoadt- 
pik9. 

(d) E^jlmatlvipralambha 
with a gloss 

(e) AdhyMmarahasya 

(f) Glosses on the M41arA 
dhanli, Oaturvimsatis- 

tava etc., 

(g) Kriy^kal9,pa 

(h) A Commentary on 
Eudrata’s KlivyMam- 
k&ra. 

(i) Sahasran&,mastaTana of 
the Ar hats with a gloss. 

(J) Jinay^jnakalpa 

(k) Trisastismrti 


(1) Nityamahoddyota 


Description. 

A metaphysical treatise on 
Sy4dvlbda. 

A poem. 

The Essence of the teaching 
of the Arhat. 

A small poem on Nemi. 

A treatise, useful to those 
practising ‘Yoga’. 

Erom the Amarakosa. 


With a gloss entitled 
Jinay^jnakalpadipikA 

Containing stories about 
the sixty-three persons, 
abridged from sacred Mah9,- 
purfi;p.as with a commentary. 

Describing the manner 
of washing the immage of 
the Jinas and worshipping 
of them. 


I Ibid. 
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Name oe Work. * Desgriptiom 

(m) B/atnatrayavidh^na Explaining the impor- 

tance of the Worship, 

(n) Ast^ngahrdayoddyota Written to render the 

Y^gbhata-samhM plain and 
easy. 

(o) BhavyakumudacandrM A commentary on a 

particular topic of DharmA 
-mrta, treating of the duties 
of the Yatis or monks. 

Of these works, Trisastismrti is described as having 
been written in Sam 1292=1235 A. D., during the reign 
of Devaphla, and Bhavyakumudacandrik^ was completed 
in Sam.l300 = 124i3 A. D., when Jaitugideva was on the 
throne of Malwa. As&,dhara furnishes us with a short 
account of what inspired him to the composition of the 
latter work." 

In the city of Nalakacchapura, he says, there was a 
personage named PApa, an influential and well-to-do 
citizen, belonging to the Khankhilya family, who was a 
devoted adherent of the Jaina faith. He had two sons, 
Bahudeva and Padmasimha. Bahudeva’s three sons 
were Haradeva, Udayin and Stambhadeva. Haradeva 
told AsAdhara that a commentary on the duties of 
laymen, as laid down in the Dharmtorta, had been 
written by Mahicandra; the SMhu, and that there was a 
need for similar work on the duties of the Yatis, which 
was the most difficult portion of the book. He requested 
AjsMhara to undertake this commentary, and the latter 
eagerly complied, with the result that “Bhavyakumuda- 
candrik^,” was produced. 

As^dhara was an eminent man of letters. His 

I Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, pp. 104-105, 
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contributions to the literature of the country were 
obviously of great service to the progress of its 
civilisation, 

MADANA. 

Madana was born of a family of Gauda, and was a 
descendant of Gapg^idhara. ' In his early years he 
learnt the art of poetry from AsMhara,^ and obtained the 
title of “B^ilasarasvatl”, in recognition of his poetic 
genius, 3 rising to the position of royal preceptor during 
the reign of Arjunavarman. His facile pen also produced 
the drama of “P^rij^ta-raanjari” or, as it is sometimes 
called, “Vijayasri’’, commemorating the victory of 
Arjunavarman over the Gujarat king, Jayasimha. = In 
his commentary on Amarusataka, Arjunavarman quotes 
one of Madana’s verses in SardAlavikpdita, and ascribes 
to him the authorship of an Ary&, and two Anustubha 
verses.® Three inscriptions of the reign of Arjuna- 
varman, which have been noticed above, were also 
composed by him. ' 

DEVENDRA. 

The Jaina teacher Devendra, the disciple of Jaga- 
ccandra, lived at Ujjain, and converted Viradhavala and 
Bhimasimha into his own faith in Sam. 1323 = 1266 A.D. 

1 Gaudanvaya-Ganga-pulina-ra(ja-ham)sasya (Garng^dha)- 

rdyane (r Madanasya r 4 )ja-guroh .(E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 101-2.) 

2 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1883 - 84 , p. 104 . 

3 Ibid. 

4 J. Am. O. S.,Vol. VII. p. 33. 

5 E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. loi seq. 

6 Commentary on AmaruSataka, pp. 15, 16, and 44, 

7 Vide ante, p. 201, 
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He died in Ml,lava in Sam. 1327-1270 A. H. The 
following works were produced by him : " 

(a) SrMdha dina krtya. ’ 

(b) Earma-grantha (a treatise in Prakrit flryA verse 
on the Jain a theory of the future influence of 
arts). 

(c) Siddha-panc^sM (50 Prakrit AryA verses on the 
beings who attain spiritual beatification, said 
to be excerpted ftom the Siddha-pAhuda (PrA- 
bhrta). 

(c) Dharmaratnavrtti. 

(c) SudarsanA-caritra. 

(f) Oaitya-vandana-bhAsya, Guru-vandana bhAsya 
and PratyAkhyAna-bhAsya. 

(g) Siri Usaha VaddhamAn-aprabhrtistavAdayah. 

(h) Siddha-dap.dikA-stava (on the apotheosis of the 
kings of Trikhapda, of family of NAbhi), §rA- 
vaka-dinakrtya. 

DHARMAGHOSA, 

Devendra’s successor in the “Suripada” was VidyA- 
nanda, who was followed by Dharmaghosa, This last 
mentioned teacher died in Sam. 1357 = 1300 A. D His 
works include the following : ® 

(a) SamghAcArAkhyA bhAsyavrtti, 

(b) Sudhammetistava, 

(c) KAyasthitibhavasthitistavau, 

(c) Oaturvimsati-iinastavAb, 

(e) ^astAsarmety-Adistotram, 

(f ) Devendrairanisam iti slesastotram, 

(g) YAyam yuvAtvam iti slesastutayah, 

1 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 255. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Intro, p. 57. 

3 Ibid, p. 64. I. A„ Vol, XI, p. 255, 
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(h) Yamakastufci, 

(i) Satapadika or Prasnottara paddhatih, 

(j) K9,la-saptatih. 

The above category includes all that are known of 
the most renowned poets and authors who j3.ourished in 
Malwa during the period under discussion. A short 
review of what has been said makes it clear that, from 
every angle, the civilisation of Malwa, during the happy 
rule of the Param9,ras, rose to a very magnificent posi- 
tion. Politically, the dynasty achieved great and glori- 
ous success. Architecture reached a high pitch of excel- 
lence, and the temples of Udayapur and of Un rank 
high among the best specimens of ancient Indian archi- 
tectural remains. But above all else, Malwa can claim 
the highest credit for her rich contributions to the stock 
of Sanskrit literature. In those ancient days, few pro- 
vinces of India witnessed the birth of so many literary 
magnates, within so short a period, as did Malwa during 
the reign of the Param^ra dynasty. The literature of 
a country is admittedly the crucial test of its culture, 
and Malwa, through her possession of so valuable, varied 
and rich a literature, has proved her high achievement 
in that direction. At the back of all these constructive 
movements were the Paramibra kings. Their unstinted 
liberality, never failing encouragement and generous 
sympathy always served as a driving force towards the 
progressive realisation of an ideal State. 




OHA.PTEE IX 

THE ABU BRANCH OF THE PAR A MARA DYNASTY. 

In the first chapter of this book we have discussed at 
some length the question as to the origin of the Junior 
lines of the Paramfira princes. There, we have noticed 
that VS,kpati-MunJa established three new settlements 
at Jalor, Bhinmal and Mount Abu, to which he appointed 
the princes of his family as governors. Among all these 
minor families, the Paramfiras of Abu deserve our first 
and foremost consideration for their significant political 
achievements. The following pages, therefore, will be 
devoted to recording their history and culture. 

The territory over which this Abu branch held sway 
was known as Arbuda-mapdala. ^ It extended at least 
as far as Delwara on the east, Palanpur on the south, 
and the Godwar District on the north. ^ It was bounded 
on the west by the territories of the Param^ras of Bhin- 
mal, The seat of government was fixed at OandiAvati, * 
situated on the bank of the Banas, near the south-east 
border of the Sirohi State, in Rajputana. The city is 
now in complete ruins. 

Our information regarding the early history of the 
family is very meagre, Arattyar&,Ja, son of Utpala, was 
the first prince of the line to enjoy the sovereignty of 
this territory. He was succeeded by Adbhuta-Krspar^Ja, 
a prince of great renown. Hemaeandra’s Dvy^sraya- 

1 E. I.,Vol. IX, p. 13, 

2 P^rtha-par^krama, 11, (Gaekwad’s Orienial Series, No. 4.), 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 75. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 155, V. 5. 
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mah&b^vya * narrates that the Oaulukya M^ilar^ja (941- 
997 A. D.) of Gujarat, was assisted by the R&ja of 
Arbuda in his war against Graharipu, chief of Saurl,stra. 
Krsnar^ja or his father Aranyar&ja might have been 
the prince of Abu referred to above. The Vasantgadh 
inscription of PfirnapMa was examined by both Gaptain 
Burt and Pandit Kamalakanta, some time before 
1841 A D. Both of them found a name, Srin^Lthaghosi, 
mentioned in the record, as that of the successor of 
Adbhuta Krsp.ar^ja, Since then, the stone inscription 
was lost sight of for a time, but, subsequently, Bai 
Bahadur G. H Ojha succeeded in recovering it. 
Professor Kielhorn, while re-editing it from a fresh 
impression, found that the name Srin^thaghosi had 
totally disappeared from the place where it was supposed 
to have existed. ^ 

DHANDHUKA. 

The next ruler of this family was MahipMa, whose 
successor was Dhandhuka. Dhandhuka was a contem- 
porary of the king Bhoja of Malwa, during whose reign 
the enmity between the house of Anhilwar and that of 
Dhfirll became very acute. As soon as the wave of 
MahimM’s invasion had passed away, Bhtma I of 
Gujarat succeeded in restoring his kingdom to a state of 
normal order. About this time he seems to have turned 
his arms against the Param&,ras of Abu, and to have 
demanded the submission of their ruler Dhandhuka. 
But Dhandhuka refused to bow down before the 
authority of the Oaulukyas, and, being unable to with- 


1 5th Sarga, v. 37. 

2 J. A. S. B., Vol, X, pp. 667, 670-71. 

3 E. 1 ., V^ol. IX, p. 56. 
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stand their attack, took refuge with Bhoja of Dh&rA. 
After this, Bhima easily conquered Arbuda-mafli4ala and 
appointed Vinaala, of the Pr&gvlitavainsa, to govern it on 
his behalf. “ In the year Sam 1088 »» 1031 A. D., during 
his viceroyalty, Vimala built a magnificent temple of 
Adinlltha on the Mount Abu. ^ 

purnapAla. 

Bhima, however, could not long maintain his 
authority over Abu. Dhandhuka's son and successor, 
Pfirgiap^la, probably with the assistance of Bhoja, 
succeeded in establishing his authority over his paternal 
territory. He is described as ruling over Arbuda- 
ma^dala, having conquered his enemy. ^ Amrtadevl was 
the name of Bhandhuka’s queen, who was the mother of 
Pfir^iapMa and Mhip.1 Devi ® L&hip.i was married to 

1 Catndravatipurisah samajani viragrani(r) Dha(m)dhuh !| 
Sri-Bhtmadevasya nrpafe(sya) sev 4 m amanya (m) Snah 

kila Dhamdhurijah | 
nare§a-ros^c ca tato manaSvi(svi) Dh^radhipam Bhojanr- 

pam prapede || 6 

(Mount Abu Vimala temple inscriptions, E. I., Vol. IX, 

pp. ISS-IS6.) 

2 Tava(ta)S ca Bhimena nar^dhipena sa prat 4 pa-bhftrmi- 

(mi;r Viraalo mahimatih I 
kva(kr)t 0’(r)bude damdapatih satto priyah priyamvado 

namdatu Jaina-Sisane ti 8 
(Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription, E. I., Vol. IX, p. 

IS6.) 

3 Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription, E. I., IX, p. 156. 

4 Utpamnam asy&suvi PurnnapAlah purnn&m imAm p 41 aya 
-v-ii-v-(ro ’p)i vijityaiattrum(n) fiasisa bhflmaipda- 

1 am Arbudasya n 8 
(Vasantgadh inscription, E. I., Vol IX, p. 13.) 

5 Ibid., V. II. 
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Vigrahar&,ja, son of Oaca and grandson of Durlabharlija, 
the ruler of Badaii in Vamsaratha. Samgamara,ja was 
the name of Durlabha’s father. He was born of the 
lineage of Bhavagupta, the ruler of Vata. Bhavagupta 
was a descendant of Yota, who was the founder of this 
royal line. ' 

The exact date of Piirnap^la’s accession cannot be 
ascertained. Two inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. The earliest of them was found in a tank at 
Vasantgadh, in the Sirohi State, Rajputana. “ It records 
that L^hini, the sister of PArnap&la, on the sudden 
demise of her husband Vigraharfija, changed her 
residence to Vata or Vatapura, on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl, and lived there under her brother’s protection. 
She restored an ancient temple of the sun (Bh^nu) in 
that locality, and excavated there a tank in Sam 1099 = 
1042 A, H. The inscription was composed by the 
Brahman Mlbtrsarman, son of Hari. It was engraved by 
^ivapMa, son of the architect (sd.tradh&ra) Deuka and 
the grandson of Hurga. N^ga, a sthapati (carpenter), 
was the father of Durga. 

The Sarasvati is evidently the modern river of the 
same name, which, taking its rise from Mount Abu, 
passes through Gujarat. The tank in which the stone 
was found is, in all probability, the one referred to in 
the inscription. If this be the case, then Vatapura is to 
be identified with Vasantgadh. 

The second inscription ^ was found on a step-well in 
the village of Bharund, in the Godwar District of the 
Jodhpur State. Its object is to record the construction 
of a step-well, in Sam 1102 — 1045 A. D., in the village 


1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 13, verses 11-15. 

2 Ibid., p. II. 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 78. 
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of Bhumdipadra, when Mah^r&,j IbdhirUja Phriiapllla was 
ruling the country. The expenses of its foundation were 
borne by a number of Brahmans of that village. The 
names of the architects are given as Bh&resvara, Deua, 
Devau and Lahampasra, 

Bhumdipadra, here mentioned, is evidently the same 
as the village of Bharund where the inscription was dis- 
covered. The assumption of the title ‘Mah^r^jMhirftja’ 
by the king shows that he ruled his territory indepen- 
dently of foreign control. 

After the termination of the reign of Phrp.ap41a we 
are in the dark about the history of this family for nearly 
a century. ‘ It does not seem to have suffered any break 
in the continuity of its rule during this period. Dhffma- 
rS,ja and Dhruvabhata, as mentioned in the later records, 
were probably among those who ruled in succession 
after Pffrfli^pftla. The death of Bhoja about 1066 A. D. 


pnved t|e Abu princes of a strong supporter against 
e incursions of the Oaulukyas. In the latter part of 
the sixth decade of the eleventh century A. D , when the 
Param&ra government was passing through a period of 
stress ihd strain, king Bhlma again raised his sword 
against j the territory of Abu. He conquered the 
provihiSC, but seems to have allowed the Param^ra 
princes to rule it as his vassals. After that, Mount Abu 
remained a part of the Caulukya empire till the end of 
e thirteenth century A. D. An inscription of the 
^ Bhima, dated Sam. 1119 —1062 A, D„ was 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar thinks (E. I., Vol, XI, p. 68). that Krsna- 
ia of the Bhinmal inscription was the successor of Purnapaia. 

There is no evidence to prove it. Krsnar^ja’s grandfather was 
war 4 ja, while the name of Phnniap^Ia’s grandfather was Maht- 
vile post. 

2 No. 1780 of Mr. Cousen’s list : E. I., Vol. IX., p. 148. 
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discovered in the wall of the Mount Abu Vimala temple. 
It was issued by the king’s minister. 


VIKRAMASIMHA. 

In the second quarter of the twelfth century A. D., 
the Paramto R&,raadeva is found to have been ruling 
over Mount Abu. He was succeeded by his brother 
Yikramasirpha, who was a feudatory of the Oaulukya 
Kum&,rap41a. While advancing with his armies against 
the O&hamlinas of Ajmer in 114<6 A. D., Kum^rapMa 
halted in Mount Abu, and met Vikramasimha, who ac- 
corded him a hearty welcome. ' But shortly afterwards, 
when the Gujarat armies were fighting in Marwar, 
Parara&ra prince revolted and probably joined forces 
with the advancing armies of king Ballftla of Ujjain. 
Hemacandra does not mention the name of Vikrama- 
simlia, but relates that the two feudatories Vijaya and 
Krsna, whom KumfirapMa despatched against Ballfila, 
while he himself was advancing against Ana, had gone 
over to the king of Ujjain. “ Yikramasimha had however 
to pay the penalty of his treachery by losing his throne. 
Jinamandana’s Kumfirapfilaprabandha states that ^ Ku- 
mtopMa defeated Vikramasimha in battle, cast him 
into prison for his evil-doing, and established in his 
place his nephew Tasodhavala on the throne of Mount 
Abu. 

1 Dvydsraya, 19th Sarga, v. 34. 

2 Ibid., v. 98. 

3 Tatah sarv^vasare tana Vikraraasimham ak4rya dv4saptati 

s4manta-samaksam. 

hakkayitv4 mallaih sajjikrtya k4r4g4re niksiptav4n i 
tad-r4jy4dhipam tasya bhr4trvyam Ya§odhavala-n4m4natp. 

krtav^mS ca I (p. 42), 
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YA^ODHAVALA. 

Two inscriptions of Yasodhavala’s reign have been 
discovered. The earlier one is dated Sam. 1202, M4gha 
Sndi 14 = February 1145 A. D , and is in a fragmentary 
state." Its object is to record that the queen Saubh^gya- 
devl of the Oaulukya family, during the reign of the 
Mahlima^Ldalesvara Yasodhavala, made certain grants 
at the village of Aj4hari It was engraved by the 
Sfltradhlira G^bhadadeva. 

The second inscription “ was found in the Acalesvara 
temple at Mount Abu. It is dated Sam. 1207 = 1160 A.D., 
and describes Yasodhavala as a MahO,mandalesvara. Ya- 
sodhavala, who owed his throne to KumArapS.la, proved 
his fidelity to the latter by fighting on his side against 
the Malwa armies. Kum&,rap^la, immediately on his 
return from the battlefield of Ajmer, was informed 
that Ball^da had already penetrated into the heart of 
Gujarat and had directed the course of his army towards 
Anhilwar. He at once sent for a contingent and offered 
a terrible opposition to his enemy, and Ball^Ia was 
•defeated and killed. ^ On this occasion, Yasodhavala 
rendered great service to his overlord, and claims to 
have killed the Malwa king. The Mount Abu inscrip- 
tion, at the temple of Nemin&tha, relates that ■* Yasodha- 
vala quickly slew Ball^]a, the king of MS,lava, when he 

1 I. A„ Vol. LVI, p. 12, 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 149. 

3 DvySJraya, 19th Sarga. 

4 Rodah-kaipdaravartti-kirtti-laharMipt^mi-timfa-dyuter 
apradyumna-vaso Yasodhavala ity tanujas tatah ! 

Ya§ CauIukya-Kumarapala-nrpati-pratyarthit4m ilgatain 
matva satvaram eva M^lava-patim BallMam alabdhavan \\ 

(V-3S). 

(E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 210-211; Vide ante, p, 172), 
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learnt that the latter had become hostile to the Oaulukya 
Kum&rap^la. He ended his reign some ^me before 
1163 A. D., the earliest known date of his son and 
successor, Hhdr^varsa. 

DHlRAVARSA. 

I)hl,rlivarsa was a famous ruler, and occupied the 
throne of Abu for a great number of years. Many 
inscriptions belonging to his reign have been discovered. 

(a) A stone inscription, " found in a shed near* a 
temple at Kayadra, Sirohi States, records that on Satur- 
day, the 15th half of the bright half of Jyestha, Sam. 
1220 = May, 1163 A. D,, Mahh,r&,jh,dhirh 3 a Mahh.map.da- 
lesvara Hhhrhvarsadeva granted a remission of taxes 
on the village of Phulahali, belonging to Bhatthraka 
Devesvara, of the temple of Khsesvara. The royal 
order was executed by the prince (Phlhapadeva). The 
inscription also contains details of some other grants. 
Bhia Kelhapa made some donations, the nature of which 
is not very clear. Amhtya ^ivasimha, an inhabitant of 
the village of Vhsapa, granted a field. The witnesses 
of the record were Vijayarhja, son of Vhhada, and Dedh, 
son of Bejah. The villages Phulahali and Vhsapa 
cannot be identified. 

(b) The second inscription “ was found in the 
village of Hathar, about three miles north-west of 
Mount Abu. It is dated Sam 1237 = 1180 A. D , and 
records that, in the victorious reign of Dhhrhvarsa, the 
lord of Arbuda, the minister Kovidhsa granted some 
pasture-lands of the villages of Shhilavhd^s Mhgavhdi and 
Hhthadhli and two ploughs of land in the village of 

1 I. A.,Vol. LVI, p. sp 

2 Ibid, Vol. XLIII, p. 193. 
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Kumbh^ranuli, to BhattAraka Visala tJgradamaka, a 
teacher of Sivadharma. The occasion for making this 
donation was the “BevotthAna ekMasi”. Of the locali- 
ties, H&thadali is evidently the modern Hathar, where 
the inscription was found. 

(e) The third inscription " was discovered at AJari. 
It states that on Monday, Vaislikha Sudi 3, Sarn 1240 = 
1183 A. D., in the victorious reign of Bh&r^varsa, the 
ruler of Oandr&vatl, the wife of the prince Prahl&dana 
granted a certain piece of land to Arhat Jagadeva, while 
she was residing in the village of Ajdhari. The village 
mentioned corresponds to the modern AJari, where the 
record was discovered. 

(d) The fourth inscription “ was found in the 
MadhusMana temple near Mungthala, at Mount Abu. 
It contains the date Sam 1245 =1188 A. D., and does 
not report anything of great interest. 

(e) The fifth inscription ^ was discovered on Mount 
Abu, and contains the date Sam. 1265 = 1208 A. D. At 
that time BhArfivarsa, the lord of GandiAvatl, was ruling 
the province under his overlord the Oaulukya Bhima II. 
The prince PrahMana is described as the heir apparent 
of Bh&rfivarsa. The author of the record is Kedflramisra, 
the head of ^aiva monastery at UJJain. Its object is 
to record some architectural works executed by Kedftra- 
misra and his sister Moksesvari. 

(i) The sixth inscription, ‘‘ dated Sam, 1271, Asija 
(l.svina) Sudi 4 = October, 1214, A. D„ records that the 
Mahfbmandalesvara Dhl,rftvarsadeva granted one halavltha 
of land in the village of Savafja Vrddha, to a merchant 
named Ampa. 

1 P^rtha-parakrama, by Prahiadana, App. II, 

2 A. S. I., 1906-7, p. 209. 
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(g) The seventh inscription was found broken in 
a temple of ^iva. It reports that, during the victorious 
reign of Dh^r^varsa, son of Tasodhavala and a descen- 
dant of Dhumar&,ja, certain persons, viz, Vaija, 

son of Vijaisi, and Lasamslha, Kamapa, ^obh^ etc., 
sons of R^thauda Ana, of the family of the Hathundi 
Rajputs, took a vow of observing festivity for two days 
commencing with the day of Mah^brtei (^ivartoi). The 
inscription was issued in Sam. 1274f, between M^gha and 
Ph|i,lguna= January 1217 A. D., on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse. 

Bh^rllsvarsa was a great warrior, and was renowned 
for his skill in archery. On one occasion he succeeded 
in piercing three buffaloes with a single shot of an 
arrow. ” In order to celebrate this achievement, a statue 
of him was erected on the edge of the Mandakini tank, 
outside the temple of Acalesvara on Mount Abu, with 
bow in his hand and three buffaloes standing in front, 
with their bellies pierced through. This statue still 
exists in perfect condition. Kovid&sa was the minister 
of the king’s government. ^ 

WAR WITH KONKAN. 

Ph^r^varsa was contemporary of the Gujarat kings, 
KumftrapMa, AjayapMa, MfflarS,ja II, and Bhlma II. It 
appears from his inscription, dated 1162 A. D., in which 
he assumes the titles of both Mah^mandalesvara and 
MahSiiAjadhir^ja, that, by that time he had attained 
to the position of a semi-independent chief. In the 
early and latter part of his reign, his relations with 
the Gujarat sovereignty were friendly. He rendered 
invaluable assistance to them in their times of stress. 

1 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 5t. 

2 Patan&r&yana inscription, I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 78. 

3 Ibid, Vol XLIII, p. 193. 
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It has been seen above that Yasodhavala offered his 
services to the Oanlukyas in their war against the 
M§,lava king. Now DhS.rAvarsa followed the army df 
Kumtop^la in its march upon Eonkan. Merutunga 
narrates that upon one occasion, when Kum^rapAla was 
giving a general audience to the people, he heard a bard 
using the great honorific epithet of R4japMmaha 
(grandfather of kings) in connection with the name of 
Mallik&rjuna, the king of Konkan (A. D, 1166-1160;. 
This greatly affected his kingly pride. The minister, 
Ambada, who understood the king’s feelings at the 
moment, volunteered to le^d an army to Eonkan to 
humble the pride of its ruler. EumfirapAla highly 
appreciated the offer, and made Ambada commander-in- 
chief of the army for that particular occasion. Almost 
all the eminent chieftains of the empire were sent to 
assist Ambada in his operations, and after a long and 
weary march he reached the enemy’s country. While 
he was crossing the strong tide of the river Ealavini, 
MallikS,rJuna fell upon him and completely wrecked 
his forces. He returned to Gujarat broken-hearted, 
with his pride in the dust. But Eumftrap&la did not 
lose faith in his valour, and sent him back with a fresh 
army to renew o|f8rations. On this occasion, Ambada 
took great precautions in crossing the aforesaid river. 
He built a bridge over it, and successfully transported 
all his armies and landed them safely on the other side. 
Mallikftrjuna opposed him with his might, but this time 
he was defeated and killed, and his capital was plun- 
dered. Ambada returned to Anhilwar with a load of 
treasure, and presented Eum&.rapfi,la with the head of 
the defeated king”^. Somesvara’s ElrtikaumudF and 

I PrabandhacintAmani, pp. 122-123 j Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, 
part I, p. 185 ff. 
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Arisimba’s SukrtasamMrttana ^ afso record KumlirapMa’s 
victory over the Konkan king Hence the general 
outline of Merutuhga’s report may he accepted as true. 

Dh&iiAvarsa seems to have been one of those chief- 
tains, whose salutary support unquestionably enabled 
Amba(|a to gain so signal a victory. The Mount Abu 
inscription at the temple of Neminlltha, relates that “ — • 
“When Dh^r^varsa, inflamed with anger, held his ground 
on the battle-field, the wives of the lord of EoAka^ia shed 
drops of tears from their lotus-like eyes.” Dhirdvarsa, 
in all probability, fought this battle on behalf of his 
overlord, the Oaulukya Kumffcrapya. 

WAR WITH THE CAhAMINAS OF AJMER. 

AriioiAja, the Cltham&,na king of Ajmer, sustained a 
heavy defeat at the hand of ICum^rap&jla, in 1159 A. D. 
His son VigrahaiAja (1163— 1164i A. D.) paid off these 
old scores against the Oaulukyas by ravaging the 
northern territories of the Gujarat empire ^ This led 
KumItrapMa’s successor, AjayapMa, to renew hostilities 
against A.jraer. He is said to have succeeded in subor- 
dinating its king to himself as tributary \ But as soon 
as Bhlma II ascended the throne of Anhilwar in 
1178 A. D., the hostile relations between himself and the 
house of Ajmer were resumed. The young Oaulukya 
king is said to have wanted to marry the daughter of 
the Param^ra Jayatasimha, ruler of Bhinmal. But un- 
fortunately for his desire, the princess was already 

I Sarga II, v. 43. 

3 Krodh4kr4mta-pradhana-vasudhi-ni§cale yatra jit^s 
cyotan-netrotpala-jala-kanHh Kamkan4dhx§a-patnyah It 

(v. 36.) (E. L, Vol. VIII, p 21 1.) 

3 J. S. B., Vol LV, p. 41. 

4 I, A., Vol VI, p. 195. 
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betrothed to the C^hamllna Prthvir^ja III of Ajmer. * 
This led to war between the Oaulukyas and the 0&.ha- 
mAnas, in which the king of the latter, Somesvara, “ 
was killed. ^ PrthvMja III (1179-1193 A. P.), imme- 
diately after his accessions, led and army against 
Gujarat, As on previous occassions, Dh^r^varsa once 
again proved his fidelity to his overlord by lending 
him assistance. He offered a strong resistance to the 
enemy. The P&rtha-parfbkrama of Prahlidana credits 
him for repulsing a nocturnal attack by Prthvirfija, the 
king of Jfbhgala (Ajmer). We are told that Bhtraa II 
suffered a terrible defeat at the hand of the OS-hamfina 
king in this warfare. ’ 

WAR WITH THE GUHILAS OF MEWAR. 

As we have already seen in a previous chapter, the 
Gujarat empire began to degenerate after the death of 
Kumfbrapfila. Malwa was reconquered by the Param4ra 
Vindhyavarman, and the Cfthamfinas of ^^kambhari 

1 Vide post. 

2 Somesvara’s inscriptions are dated A. D, iiyo, iiyy. 
J. R, A. S., 1913, pp. 266, 268 footnote 14. 

3 Vide post. 

4 Kim anga ! J&flgala-pateh sauptika-prast^vopaiSlokam 

an^kargitavto bhav 4 n ? 
yasy 4 dy 4 pi yaSah silxmukha-mukhotkirnaih prasasty-aksa- 

raih 

svah-strin&m divi n^yaka-sabM-stambhena sams miry ate ! 
sehe so'pi na saptikam vinipated-draunisted aty-Arjunara 
DMrivarsa tavidya paurusam abhit tirnopaminam bhuvi || 
(Here in line 3 the metre is wrong) 

(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. IV. p. 3.) The MSS. of 
the Lifflbdi’s Pid 4 mentions the name of the Jiiigala king as 
Prthvirija. 

5 Vibe post. 
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declared open hostility against its* rulers. But its most 
formidable enemy was the Guhila S&mantasimha, whose 
two known dates are A. D. 1172 and 1179. * He invaded 
Gujarat, which appears to have been at that time under 
the rule of Ajayap&la (1172-1176 A. D,). Ajayap^la 
sustained a severe defeat and received a serious wound 
on the battle-field. Somesvara tells us that his predeces- 
sor, Kumlira, having worshipped the god Katukesvara, 
cured Ajayap^la of his woundst In those perilous hours 
Dh^r^varsa adhered faithfully to the Gujarat dynasty, 
and sent his younger brother, PrahlMana, with a strong 
force to the assistance of Ajayap&,la. The Mount Abu 
inscription tells us that ^ “PrahlMana, whose sword was 
dexterous in defending the illustrious Gurjara king, 
when his power had been broken on the battle-field by 
S&,mantasimha, again displayed on earth the behaviour 
of the greatest enemy of the descendants of Danu.” 

The Gurjara king, here referred to, was, apparently, 
Ajayapfila, and S^mantasimha was, in all probability, the 
Guhila king of that name. No doubt can be entertained 
that the timely help of the Paramfiras of Abu saved the 
Caulukya sovereignty on that occasion, from ruin. 

DHArAVARSA’S revolt AGAINST THE GUJARAT 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

AjayapMa and Mfi.lar&,ja II did not rule long. 
During the early years of Bhlma II, as we have often 
noticed, the Gujarat sovereignty was overcome by a 

1 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, 1914-X5, p. 3. 

2 Surathotsava, Grantha praiasti, v. 32. 

3 Samamtasimha“saraiti~ksiti-vik§ataujah §ri- G^rjjara- 
ksitipar-rakganti-daksinasih Prahl 4 danas tad-anujo Danuj- 
ottam 4 ri-c&ritram atra punar ujja(jva)lay§.m-cak 4 ra 11 

(Verse 38.) (E. I., VoJ. VIII, p. an.) 
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further and worse calamity, Somesvara ‘ tells us that 
the ministers and the feudatories divided among 
themselves the empire of young Bhima II. Dhfi,r^varsa 
was apparently one of those who hoisted the standard of 
revolt. But in that difficult period, Arjior&>ja, son of 
Dhavala, the ruler of Bhimapalli came to the rescue of 
the Gujarat sovereign. He pressed heavily upon 
Dhlkr4varsa and the ting of MedapMa, and subdued 
them. The Sukrtakirttikallolinl of JayasiTnha relates “ 
that Awior^Ja broke down the power of the lords of 
Medap^ta (Mewar) and Oandr^vatt 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

The name of DhS,r^tvarsa is prominent among those 
of the heroes who offered strong resistance to the 
southward movement of the Moslems. In 1178 A. D. 
when Bhima II ascended the throne of Anhilwar, Muha- 
mmad of Ghor appeared with his strong force at the 
northern gate of the Gujarat empire. The Moslem 
general notwithstanding his strenuous efforts, could not 
break down the barrier of the Gujarat army, and was 
forced to retreat. A large number of his soldiers were 
killed on the battle field, and those who surviVi/ed suffered 
extreme hardship on their way back to Ghazna. ^ 
The Tabaq^t-i-MsM relates that ShMb-ud-dln 
Muhammad of Ghor advanced towards Nahrwlbla by 
way of XJch and Multan. Bhimdeo was a minor, but he 
had a large army and elephant-force, which wounded 

1 Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, v. 6i. 

2 Yat-khadga-danda-yamun-dmbhasi Medapilta-Candr 4 vati 
pura-patl tridiv^ya magnau | (v. 75.) 

3 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 170. 

4 Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 294, cf 9, 230, 
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the Sult&n in the battle and forced him to retreat. The 
T^j-ul Ma’^sir tells " that this battle toot place at the 
foot of Mount Abu. An early authority^ gives the 
name of place as K^saharada, the modern village of 
K^yadram, at the foot of Mount Abu. The Sundha 
hill inscription ^ states that the C^ham^ina Kelhaiaa of 
Nadula (1161-1194 A. D.) crushed the power of the 
Turuskas. His brother KirtipMa (1161-1216 A. D.) is 
also credited with a victory over the same Turuskas, ♦ at 
Kfbsahrada. Hr. Bhandarkar = rightly thinks that the 
two brothers fought on the same occasion with the 
Moslem. We may reasonably suppose that they fought 
this war on behalf of Bhima II, as the place of battle 
was apparently the same as that in which Muhammad 
of Ghor is reported to have encountered the army of the 
Caulukyas. Kfbsahrada, the modern Kayadram, where the 
stone inscription of Dh^r^varsa was found, was within 
the jurisdiction of his government. Hence it is almost 
certain that he also participated in this war against the 
Moslem and saved his principality by forcing Shih^b 
-ud-dln to retreat. 

In 1192-93 A. D., Ajmer was finally conquered by 
the Moslems. Two years later, in 1195 A, D., the 
Anhilwar government sent succour to the Mers in their 
effort to reconquer Ajmer. In the battle that ensued a 
large number of Moslems were killed, and their leader 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak was severely wounded. The Hindus 
advanced and encamped within one ‘parsang’ from Ajmer. 
But when all their attempts were frustrated by their 

1 Ibid, p. 230. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 77. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 71. 
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r- : 

enemies, a reinforcement arrived from Ghazni, enalbling 
the Moslems not only to drive back the Mers but also to 
advance upon Gujarat, from which the provisions were 
supplied to the Hindu forces for the reconquest of 
Ajmer. * They easily conquered F^bll (Bali) and I^adAl, 
but to their disappointment, they found that the road to 
Gujarat was strongly guarded by the united forces of 
Kelha 9 ,a and Dh^trltvarsa. The description of this 
battle is given, with great elaboration of detail, by the 
T^j-ul Ma’^sir. The writer says “ that, when in 1197 A.D. 
Khusrafi, (a general under Qutb-ud din), “reached the 
lofty forts of P^li and Nandd.1, he found them 
abandoned and the abode of owls, for the people had 
fled at the approach of the Musulm^ns, and had 
collected under their leaders EM Karan and DArllbars, 
in great numbers, at the foot of Mount Abu, and, at the 
mouth of a^ass, stood ready for fight and slaughter. 
The MusulmAns did not dare to attack them in that 
strong position, especially as in that very place SultAn 
Muhammad S&m Ghorl had been wounded, and it was 
considered of bad omen to bring on another action there, 
lest a similar accident might occur to the commander.” 

“The Hindus, seeing this hesitation, and misconstru- 
ing it into cowardice and alarm, abandoning the pass, 
turned their faces towards the field of battle and the 
plain of honour and renown ; for they were persuaded 
that fear had established itself in the hearts of the 
protectors of the sacred enclosure of religion. The two 
armies stood face to face for some time, engaged in 
preparations for fight, and on the night preceding 
Sunday, the 13th of Eabi’ul awwal, in a fortunate 
moment, the army of Isl&m advanced from its camps, 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 229 

2 Ibid, pp. 229-230. 
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and at morn reached the portion of the infidels. A 
severe action ensued, from dawn to midday, when the 
army of idolatry and damnation turned its back in flight 
from the line of battle. Most of their leaders were taken 
prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand infidels were despat- 
ched to hell by the sword, and from the heaps of the 
slain, the hills and the plains became of one level. 
EM Karan effected his escape from the field.” 

The Muhammadan historian does not tell- us 
anything about the fate of Dhfirlivarsa. There is no 
doubt that he played an important part in the struggle, 
though he shared in the defeat with all the other Hindu 
forces, on account of their indiscretion in leaving their 
most favourable strategic position at the mouth of the 
pass. After this victory the Moslems appear to have 
left Gujarat in peace for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The internal trouble, which had been sapping the 
foundations of the Caulukya empire since the accession 
of Bhima II, reached its culmination in the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century A. D., when Bhima II was 
dethroned by an usurper named Jayasimha, But, about 
this time, the most prominent figure in Gujarat was 
Viradhavala, the son of LavanaprasMa, the ruler of 
Dholka. 

This chaotic state of affairs in Gujarat quickly 
attracted the attention of SuMn lyal-Timish (A. H. 
121^1-1236), and he advanced with an army towards 
Anhilwar. Viradhavala shouldered the whole responsi- 
bility of defending the country in this emergency, * and 
his position was rendered the more critical by a joint 
attack on the south from the great TUdava Singhana and 
the Paramflra DevapMa In that predicament, he 

I Hammira-mada-raardana, Anka I, and II, vide ante, 
chapter VII, p. 216. 
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appointed his minister V^stupMa to defend the southern 
frontier and himself set out for Marwar to check the 
progress of the Moslems, The chiefs of Marudesa 
(Marwar), viz. Somasimha, TJdayasimha and Dha,rli.varsa, 
into whose territories the armies of the Moslem general 
were marching without any let or hindrance, now allied 
themselves to him with great eagerness,',' as did 
Bhlmasimha, the ruler of Saur^stra. The Hammira 
-mada-mardana gives the name of the Moslem general as 
Hammlravira-Milacchlkltra, but the Prabandha caturvi- 
mlati, more correctly, calls him Suratr&ua Maujadin, 
which is a contraction of the name of the Sultan Mu’izz 
ud-dln Bahr^m Sh^h, Shams-ud-dln lyal-Timish, the 
raler of Delhi from A. D. 1210 to 1286. 

; “When Viradhavala was thus rapidly advancing to 
oppose the Sult^Ln, he was informed that the latter was 
l^ing to enter Gujarat from the side of Mount Abu. * 
Pe at once sent instructions to Dh^l,r^l.varsa to let the 
.^nemy pass southward unobstructed and then close the 
;^buntain-pass against their return. Dhfbr^varsa acquitt- 
ed himself of his task very efficiently, and the result was 
most favourable. The Moslems, to their utter bewilder- 
ment, found themselves entrapped in the mountain-pass, 
*>emmed in by Dhfi,r4varsa in the rear and Ylradhavala 
t. They sustained a heavy loss and a large 
r of their forces lost their lives in the battle, 
is war must have happened between A. D. 1229, 
of the beginning of the ministry of Vastup&la 


1 ^ri-SomasitphOdayasimha-Dbar&- 
varfair amibhir MarudeiSa-n^thaih i 
diSo’ata jetum sphutam a§ta-bahus 

sametair-abhavat prabhur nah H 8 (Hammtra 
-mada-mardana, Anka IT.) 

turvimSati. 
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and the composition of the BTammira-mada-mardana. 
The Tabaq^At -i-N4sirl* tells us that in A. D. 1226, 
Sultlbn lyal-Timish sent a general to conquer the fort 
of Eanthambhor and, in the year following (1227 A, D.) 
he himself marched against the fort of ManduAr 
(modern Mandor, in the Jodhpur State), within the 
limits of the SiwMik territory. On this occasion, he 
probably tried to push his way further south into Marwar, 
but was severely beaten back by the combined forces of 
Viradhavala and Dh^tr^varsa. 

All these warlike activities, so successfully carried 
on by Dh^lr^bvarsa, testify to the enormous strength and 
resources of his government, He enjoyed a long reign 
of more than fifty-four years. The dates of his 
inscriptions range from A. D, 1163 to A. D. 1217. If it 
is true that lyal-Timish invaded Marwar in 1227 A. D., 
as has been suggested above, then his reign must be 
taken to have ended after that date. 

PRAHLlDANA. 

There is no definite evidence to prove that DhS,rli,- 
varsa was succeeded by this younger brother PrahIMana. 
The Pa,tanar^l.ya)ia inscription, issued at the end of the 
thirteenth century, does not mention his name, and 
describes Somasimha as the successor of Hh&r^varsa. 
The Somasaubh^gya, composed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century A. H., describes Prahl&dana as the lord 
of Arbudfteala. “ The prince was certainly an old man 
at the time of his accession, if indeed he outlived his 
brother and succeeded him at all. In his youth he was 
a good general, and we have already seen how, by his 
soldierly valour, he saved the Caulukya sovereignty 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol, II, pp. 324-325. 

2 Op. cit., V. 13. 
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from destruction, when the Guhilas shattered the forces 
of Ajayap§,k. But more than his achievements in war 
was to be estimated his devotion to learning. The Mount 
Abu inscription, " of the reign of Dh^rlbvarsa, dated 1209 
A. D., describes hfen as a prince expert in all the fine 
arts and useful sciences. The Mount Abu inscription, 
in the temple of Neminlltha, dated 1230 A, B., speaks 
of his high culture and learning. The poet Somesvara, 
who composed that record, says~“I am not certain 
whether it is the goddess sprung from the lotus- seats 
(BrahmS,) or the celestial cow, granting (every) wish 
that has come to earth in the form of Prahkdana. ‘ The 
same author writes in his Kirtikaumudi ^ that 
Prahkdana, by composing some pleasant stories, again 
delighted the goddess of learning, who was afflLicted 
with sorrow on the passing away of Bhoja and Munja. 
The prince produced a number of literary works. The 
Shrngadhara-paddhati, a collection of elegant extracts, 
written in the fourteenth century A. B., contains some 
of his compositions. Jalhapa’s Sfiktimukt^vali also 
quotes some of his verses. He composed a vy^yoga 
or drama in one act, * entitled ‘‘Pd.rtha-par4krama,’' the 

1 sad-darSana—avalaravana (darsaii 4 vIambana)"Stambha 
■•sakaIa--kal^kovid--kumara--guru— Sri— -PrahlAdanadeve 
yauvarijye sati ity evam k 4 le Ked^rar^Sina nispMitam 
idam kirttanam | (I. A., Vo!. XI, p. 222.) 

2 Devi saroj^sana-sambhavft kim k^mapradt kiip sura 
-saurabheyi Prahl&dan^k&ra-dhar^ dhar 4 y 4 m ^y^tavaty 
e§a na niscayo me || 

(V. 39.) E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 2 1 1, 2 i6. 

3 Sri-PrahMdanadevo’bhfld dvitayena prasiddhim 4 n I 
putratvena Sarasavaty&h patitvena jaya- 4 riyah ii 14. 
Sri-Bhoja-Mufij 4 -duhkMrt& ramy&m vartayat^ kath 4 m 1 
PrahlManena s&hl 4 dS. punaS cakre Sarasvati 11 15. sarga I.) 

4 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. IV. 
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main theme of whioli is the epic hero Arjuna’s exploit 
of recovering the cows of the king Virata by completely 
defeating the Kauravas. It was first staged at the court 
of Dhfir^varsa, on the occasion of the investiture of the 
god Aealesvara with the sacred thread/ 

PrahlMana was also famous for his munificence. 
Soraesvara’s Surathotsava “ relates that philanthropic 
activities ceased with the death of PrahlMana. 

PrahlSidanapura, the modern Palanpur, the head- 
quarters of the subdivision of the same name in Gujaratj 
64 miles south of Mount Abu, was founded by this 
prince. He erected there a Jaina temple called P^rtha- 
vihfira. The Upadesa-tarangini relates a story in 
connection with the foundation of this temple. One 
day, Prahl4dana, the lord of Arbad^cala, melted down a 
Jaina brass image and made a bull out of the metal for 
Aealesvara Mah^deva. In consequence of this act of 
desecration he was attacked with leprosy, and his king- 
dom was usurped by his relations. After this, as he 
was wandering from country to country, he happened to 
meet with Siladhaval&,c&rya, and related to him the cause 
of his distress. The Jaina teacher told him that the only 
means of his recovery lay in acquiring religious merit 
by erecting numerous temples and images of the Jaina 
gods. The prince accordingly, laid the foundation of 
the temple of PMhavihlira and enshrined in it a golden 
image of P9,rsvan^tha. He often found much delight 

1 Sthipakah' Tan na J4ne bhagavatah ^rimad-Acalesvara 
-devasya pavitrak&ropana-parvani ken^pi riipake^adya 

pramodaniyah sabhfl.sadah I 
Natah Arya ! tad etad atula-par&krama<amatk4rit&khila 
-Bh&ratasya Sri-Dhdr4var§asya parf adA prahitam patrakam 
(ibid,, pp. 1-2.). 

2 ^ri-Prahl4danam antarega viratam viSvopak^ra-vratanj ( 
(sarga I, v. 52.) 
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in gazing at that god through the window of the shrine. 
He was soon cured of his disease, and passed the 
remainder of his life in observing the rules of the Jaina 
religion. This story is also narrated in the Commentary 
on the HirasaubhO,gya, ‘ but we have now no other 
evidence of its truth. 

The earliest reference to PrahlManapura occurs in 
the prasasti of the Atimuktacaritra of Pd.r]iabhadra, 
composed in Sam. 1282 = 1226 A. D. “ VastupMa, when 
on pilgrimage to Mount Abu, worshipped Plirsvan&tha 
in the P^lhavih^ra in Prahlltdanapura, and installed 
there an image of Nemin&tha. 

The Samarli R^bsu, a book written about Sam. 1371 = 
1314 j a. D., refers to PMha^apura and Pfblhavihllra, ^ and 
the Somasaubhfigya, a work composed at the end of the 
fifteenth century A. D., praises Prahl&dana very highly 
for the foundation of the above city and the temple. ^ 

1 Op. cit., Canto I, Verses 69-128. 

2 Srlmat-Prahiadana-pura-vare Pftrnabhadro ganir drak 
sisyah Srimaj-Jina-pati guro§ cSru cakre caritram | 
citttMcaryam vijaya-tanayasyAtimuktasya sadhor 
dvy-astirkkabde 1282 diti sura-gurau kdrtike purnam- 

^ksyam II 

3 Vs. lo-ii. 

4 Prahladana-ksiti-patir dyupatif mahobhih Sri-Arbud&cala 

-vibhuh as babhuva purvam I 
tena svan^ma-viditam dita-p^pa-tS.pam samsthdpitam 
puram idam mudita-praj4dhyam || 13 
tatrai§a bhumi-ramani-ramaniya-h&ram sph^ram vih4ram 

samam samakdrayac ca 
sviy^khyaya pravara rai-kapi-girsa s&ra-prak^ra-gopura- 

mahardhipar^rdha-Sobhatn ) 14 ii 
samyag-dr§§.m;viracit 4 dbhuta-citta- 4 aitye caitye phagUr 

maiii-nifasta-tamah-samuhani | 
vighnopa§4nti-karanam Saranam §rit4n4m i§rt-P4rSva- 
bimbam avilambam atist(h)i pac ca tl 15 
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Thus it appears that PrahlMana lived long in the 
memory of the people on account of his literary and 
architectural labours. 

SOMASIMHA. 

Somasimha, the son of Dh&rl,varsa, succeeded his 
uncle PrahlMana on the throne in the second q[uarter of 
the thirteenth century A. D. Three inscriptions of his 
reign have been discovered. Two of them are engraved 
on the wall of the temple of Nemin^tha on Mount Abu. ‘ 
Their object is to record that in the month of PhMguna, 
in Sam, 1287 = February 1230 A. D. when Bhimadeva (II) 
was on the throne of Anahilapura and Mah&man^alesvara 
Rdjakula Somasimha, son of Dh&,r^varsa, was ruling 
in Mount Abu, Tejahp^la, the minister of Viradhavala, 
built in the village of Deulavidfb, on the top of Mount 
Abu, this temple of the holy Neminlltha, called Ldna- 
simhavasahikfi,. It was erected to increase the religious 
merit of his wife Anupamadevi and his son Luniasimha. 
It is further stated that the mah4rS,jakula Somasimha 
made a grant of the village of Pav&,nl, in Vflhirahadi, 
for the maintenance of this temple. The trustees for 
the temple were Somasimha, his son Ensjoa, and many 
other personages of the Arbuda country. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Deulav^d^ is to 
be identified with the modern village of Dilwara, on 
Mount Abu. 

The third inscription “ was found at Nana, in the 
Jodhpur State, Pajputana. It is dated Saip. 1290 = 
1233 A. D. It records that, in the reign of Mah&r^J^- 

1 E. L, Vol VIII, pp. 208 seq, 

2 A. S. I., 1907-8, p, 226. I ; 
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dhMja-SomasilnIiadeva, the village of Ntoaka was 
owned by a person who was a favourite of the Yuvarija 
Kanhhdadeva. Ntoaka is evidently the modern village 
of Nana, where the record was found. 

Our knowledge about Somasimha’s career is very 
scanty. He was liberal to the Brahmans, and remitted 
their taxes. ' He had a great devotion to learning. He 
is said to have inherited bravery from his father, learning 
from his paternal uncle, and liberality from them both. “ 

KRSNARljA. 

Somasimha was succeeded by his son Krs5.arAja, 
during whose reign Mount Abu seems to have seen 
conquered and annexed for a time to the Guhila kingdom 
of Me war. An inscription, ^ dated Sam, 134i2=1286 A. D., 
discovered in the wall of a shrine, called the ‘matha’ 
of ‘Phi^tri Bib&.’,to the south of the temple of Acalesvara, 
proves that Mount Abu was at that time under the 
suzerainty of the Guhila Samarasitnha. His governor 
of this newly annexed province seems to have been 
Jaitrakar^a. 

pratApasimha. 

Krsflar^Ja’s son and successor was Prat^tpasimha, 
who was an intrepid warrior. He probably with the 
assistance of the V^ghelas of Dholk rgained Oandr^vatl 
by overthrowing Jaitrakar^a. The PMan^r^ya^ia inscrip- 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 2n, V. 41. 

2 Dh 4 rSvar|a-suto ’yam jayati ^ri-Somasiraha-devo yah | 
pitrtah Sauram vidyam pitevyak^d dtoam ubhayato jagrhe || 

Ibid., V. 40. 

3 Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of Kathywar, p.84. 
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tion glorifies him for this hrilli&nt achievement. ^ But, 
though PratS,pasimha regained his paternal throne, he 
had by this time lost much of his princely authority, 
and now became a subordinate of Visaladeva, son of 
BhMadeva, a governor of V^ghel^ Slbrangadeva of 
Anhilwar. 

An inscription “ of Prat^pasimha’s reign has been 
discovered in the temple of P^tanS,r&yan.a, near Girwar, 
about four miles west of MadhusMana, in the Sirohi 
State. It records that in the victorious reign of 
Visaladeva, son of BhUdadeva, when Prat&pasimha was 
ruling in Oandr^vati, Prat^pasimha’s minister Delha^ia, 
resident of the village of Grivida, caused the temple 
of Pattanfirfi,yap,a to be repaired, between the month 
of Asvina, Sam. 1343 and that of Jyestha, Sam, 1344 
( = October 1286 and May 1287), The people of the 
neighbouring villages made the following donation for 
the maintenance of the temple : — 

(a) One donakftri and a field in the village of Oha- 
nftra, from Devadft Melflka, son of 3obhita. 

(b) A dhlmad^ in the village of Khlmftull from 
Efijaputra Virapfbla, son of Vihala. 

(c) Eight seers of corn from each arahatta and two 
seers from each dhlmadu and one seer of grain 
from each plough in the village of KMhapav^d4, 
and from the villagers of Aull. 

I Pradyumna-kalpo ’jani yena sa Sri-Prat^pasimho’ri- 

karimdra-simhah || 17 1 

Omam pramathya samare jagad-ekaviras tana Jaitrakarni- 

nam iha Kargnana ive’mdra-sunuh { 
Candr4vatim para-kulodadhi-dfira-tnagna.ni urwitn varfiha 

iva yah sahasoddadhfira II 18 

(I. A.. VoL XLV, p. 78). 
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(d) Ten drammas from each of these villages, from 

(e) The revenue of the Golapikd,, in the village of 

^ ekMasis, and the export duty 

of 0andr2,vatl, from the E^japutra Gdipgd 
(G^ngu) and Karmasimha. 

The inscription attributes the installation there of 
this god Pattan&r4yan.a to the epic hero Etoa. He is 
said to have established the god ^uddheSvaradeva near 
Abu, after having proved Sit&,’s purity by means of the 
fire-ordeal. 

About this time, the Cftharnfmas of Eapiastambha- 
pura led an expedition against Mount Abu, in the course 
of their southern march. Their great king, Hammlra 
(1283-1301 A, D.), launched a series of campaigns 
against the neighbouring Hindu chiefs. The Hammlra 
-mahflk^vya relates that * the king, in the course of his 
‘digvijaya’, ravaged the country of Mewar and reached 
Mount Abu, whose ruler, although he was famous for 
his military skill, submitted to him. He halted for 
some time on Mount Abu, worshipped in the temple 
of Esabhadeva, and, having bathed in the holy Mand4- 
kinl, paid his devotion to Acalesvara. The Abu king, 
here referred to, may have been Prat&pasimha. He 
probably did not long survive this event, and died appa- 
rently without male issue. 

Vlsala, the Viceroy of the V^ghel^s over the nor- 
thern part of the Gujarat empire, then brought Mount 
Abu under his direct control, and made Candr&vati his 
capital. An inscription * from Abu, dated Sam, 1360 = 
1293 A. D., relates that Vlsala governed eighteen 

1 I. A.-, Vol. VIII, p. 64. 

2 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 311. 
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hundred mafl.4alas from his residence at Candr^vati, 
under the suzerainty of S&,rah.gadeva of Anahilapura. 

But the province did not long remain under the 
sway of the V&ghel&s, whose authority became totally 
extinct at the close of the thirteenth century. In 
1297 A. B., Alaf Kh^bn, the brother of the Sult&n 
AlAud-din Khilji, wrested Gujarat from Karflia, the 
successor of SS,rahgadeva, and established there the 
supremacy of the Moslems. " During this period of 
unrest, the 04ham&nas of Nadol took possession of 
Mount Abu and incorporated the province into their 
territory, The Mount Abu inscription “ of the C^hara^na 
Luptigadeva, dated Sarp. 1377 = 1320 A. D., relates that 
the king conquered OandrS.vatt, and ruled over the 
territory of A rbuda. 

Thus we find that the Paramto family at Oandrfivati 
lost its political power about the same time as the 
imperial house at Dh&,r4. A short review of this 
chapter will show that, though this junior branch of 
rulers owed their territory and throne to the main 
family at Dhdr&, they subsequently severed all political 
relations with it, under adverse circumstances. The 
'resources of their government were not such as to 
enable them to maintain their independence against 
foreign inyasions, and thus, when the government of 
Malwa suffered a temporary degeneration after the death 
of Bhoja, the Abu princes had no other alternative but 
to submit to the mighty force of the Oaulukya Bhima. 
Henceforward, they always kept up friendly relations 
with the Gujarat dynasty by acknowledging its supreme 
authority. They helped its rulers on many occasions 
with strong military forces, and on more than one 

I Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 205. 

3 Pvyasraya, i 6 th sarga, v, 38, p. 287. 
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occasion saved it from complete destruction. They were 
the gate-keepers of the Gujarat empire, and sueeessfuily 
defended their position from the onslaught of the 
foreigners. One most noticeable feature of their long 
career is that they are never found to have assisted 
the Caulukyas in their protracted war with the Paramh,ras 
of Malwa, Holding a subordinate position and ruling 
over a small territory, they yet figured very prominently 
in the political arena of this period, and deserve credit 
for their magnificent achievements. The main cause 
of their downfall was the invasion of the Guhilas of 
Mewar and the O^ham&nas of Ranastambhapura, who 
gave a fatal blow to their governmental power. 

THE SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS AND ARCHITECTURAL 

HISTORY. 

A brief note will be made below of the social, religi- 
ous and architectural history of Mount Abu under the 
rule of these Param&ra princes. 

Mount Abu lies in 24°36’ N. and 72°43’ B., seventeen 
miles north-west of Abu station, on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. It is 4,000 feet above sea-level, and its 
summit is crowned with a plateau about 12 miles long 
and about 3 miles broad, and is rendered very charming 
by its admirable scenery. The rivers Banas and Manda- 
kini pass through it, and the Nakhi Talao (lake), half a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, adds greatly to 
the beauty of the place. Hemacandra, who was a 
contemporary of Yasodhavala and Dh^tr^varsa, tells us 
that' the Arbuda country, over which the Param4ras 
ruled, contained eighteen hundred villages, but of these 


I Dvy^lSraya, i6th sarga, v. 38, p. 287. 
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we know only the following from the contemporary 


records hitherto discovered : 
Name op Village 

(1) Eohe# 

(2) Vihala 

(3) Bhnndipadra ... 

(4i) Phulahali 

(6) V^sap.a 

(6) S^vadavrddha 

(7) Ajlbhari 

(8) Sahilav^4^ 

(9) Kumbh^ranuli 

(10) Magava,dl 

(11) Mthadali 

(12) KurMbhukti 

(13) Grivida 
(14i) Ohanfbra 

(15) Khimaull 

(16) lull 

(17) Kanakhala 

(18) DeulavM^ii 

(19) Dav^ni in V^hirahadi 

(20) SrimM&imahabu 

(21) Ibuya 

(22) Orfbs^ 

(23) 'O^tttoeha 

(24) Sihara 

(25) S^tla 


Modbkn equivalent 


... Bharund 


... Ajari 

... Selwara, 8^ miles W. 
N. W. of Bilwara. 


... Hathar. 
... Girwar. 


... Delwara. 


... Abu, If miles S. W. 
of Bilwara. 

... Oria, 3 miles N. E. of 
Bilwara. 

... UtraJ, 6f miles N. E. 
of Bilwara. 

... Sera, 8 miles N. E. of 
Bilwara, 

... Salgaon, 1 mile E. S. 
E. of Bilwara. 
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Name oe Yielaq-e Modern EQxriYADiNT 

(26) Hethaunji ... ... Hetamji, 2 miles S. of 

Bilwara. 

(27) Ikhi 

(28) Kotadi ... ... Kotra, 7 miles E. of 

Bilwara, 

(29) BhiMibh^4^ 

(80) Umbarajjiki ... ... tJmami, 7 miles S. S. 

W. of Bilwara. 

(31) Sarauli 

(32) Kfbsahrada ... ... Kayadra. 

(33) Bhauli ... ... Bhauli, 8^ miles W. S, 

W. of Bilwara, 

(^34) Muijdasthala ... ... Murthala, 8-| miles S, 

S. E. of Bilwara. 

(35) Philini . 

(36) Haudkudrfb 

(37) Gadfbhada ... ... Gadara, 11 miles S. S. 

W. of Bilwara, 

(38) Madiuli 

(39) KlblhaD-ayM^ 

(40) Khimibull 

Of the cities or towns the following are known to us : 

(1) Oandr&,vati 

(2) PrahlManapura 

(3) Yatapura 

The residents of all these villages followed either the 
Hindu or the Jaina religion. The Brahmans were 
divided into various Gotras, some of which were — 

Atreya, 

K^yapa, 

Sfindilya, 

Garga, etc., ' 

1 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 76 j I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 80. 
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and a section known as “GAguli”! * Of the Ksatriya and 
the other castes, the following families are known 

(a) H&thundi of the E^thor tribe. “ 

(b) EeTada— -a branch of the OIbhamItnas. ® 

(e) Pr^gv&ta, 

(c) tlesaval^ or OisavMas. 

(e) Srlm^las. 

(f) Dharkatas. 

(g) PratMra Eajputs. 

The Bhlls, who were aboriginals, formed an important 
section of the population. ^ Their chief occupations were 
the cultivation of the soil, painting and gambling, ® and 
they sometimes acted as guides in the hilly tracts. 

In every village there were fields for cultivation and 
pasturelands for grazing cattle. ’’ Barley and rice were 
the chief crops of the fields, ® The country possessed a 
large number of beautiful forests. ® There were mines 
yielding various kinds of mineral products, the chief of 
which were jewels and precious stones. ” The dramma 
was one of the coins in their currency system. ” 

The people were rich and healthy. The country was 
seldom visited by famine, and there were few diseases 
among the population. The climate was cold, and the 
people wore lions’ skins “ againsts its rigour. They 

I E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 206. 

3 I. A., VoL LVI, p. 51. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XLV, p. 7;. 

4 E. L, Vol. VIII, p. 206. 

5 Dvy4§raya, l6th sarga. 

6 Ibid. 

7 I. A.. Vol. XLIII, p. 193- 

8 DvyaSraya, i6th sarga, v. 60. 

9 Ibid., V, 54, p. 299. 

10 Ibid., V. 53. 

11 I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 80. 

12 DvyAsraya, i6th sarga, VS. 51-53. 
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enjoyed a very happy existence. Sometimes they 
undertook corporate work for the welfare of the villagers. 
A number of the inhabitants of the village of 
Bhundipadra united in contributing various sums of 
money for the construction of a step-well, with the object 
of providing pure drinking water for the people of the 
locality. The donors are described as realising that one 
can remain alive even for a month without food, but that 
without water none can survive even for a day and a 
night. ' 

TIIB Paramte princes were assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the country by their ministers. The TalAras 
were executive officers, whose duty was to maintain peace 
and order in the villages. “ 

In the middle of the twelfth century A. D., the 
annual income of the government was one lakh of coins, 
out of which the tributes to the Oaulukya sovereigns 
of Gujarat ^ had to be paid, 

RELIGION, 

During this period, both Brahmanism and Jainism 
flourished vigorously in this country. The people believed 
that Mount Abu had been enjoying the honour of being a 
great place of pilgrimage from the time of the Vedas. 
It was regarded as an abode of the Vedic rsis Vasistha 
and Visvftmitra. 

BRAHMANISM. 

The followers of the Brahmanical religion were 
devout worshippers of ^iva and the Sun (Bh&nu). 

1 J. Bo. Br.. Vol. XXIII, p. 76. 

2 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 12. 

5 DvyaSraya, i6th sarga, v. 62, p. 303. 
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Bhatt^raka Visala TJdradamaka* was once the &,e&.rya 
of Sivadharma. Vatapura was a prosperous town, 
inhabited by a large number of musicians, heroes and 
warriors. “ Here all the inhabitants, together with the 
Brahmans, were deyotees of Bh^nu. ^ The people wor^ 
shipped ^iva under various names — viz Kotesvara, 
Atulan§,tha, Kanakhalan^tha, S-(ilapfi,?.i, Kanakhala ^am* 
bhu and Kli-sesvara. = The Gods Nfir^ya^a, Varu^ia, 
Ganesa and the Goddess Sarasvatl were also invoked and 
worshipped. * Special reverence was shown to Brahmans 
and cows. It was generally believed that any act of 
piety done to them opened to oue the gate of Heaven, 
while, {per contra), to kill a Brahman was considered 
the most heinous of crimes. In the forest Sindhukl, and 
other Devis were believed to have dwelt. People from 
foreign countries assembled there every year to celebrate 
Srl-M4tli’s festival. ^ The government spent a vast sum 
of money annually on the celebration of Sri Devi’s 
festival. ® 

JAINISM. 

Jainism seems to have found a strong footing in 
Mount 'Abu from the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D., when Timala, a devout follower of Arhat, obtained 
for a short period the viceroyalty of the province. The 

1 I. A., Vol. XLIII, p, 193. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. IS, V. 24. 

3 Ibid. 

4 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 222. 

5 Ibid., Vol. LVI, p. SI. 

6 J. Bo. Br.. Vol. XXLII, p. 75 i I- A, Vol. XLIII. p. 193 ; 
VoL XLV. p. 79. 

7 Dvy&sraya, i6th sarga, V, 54. 

8 Ibid. 
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UpadesataraAgini relates that the prince PrahlMana 
became in the latter part of his life a convert to the 
Jaina faith» His nephew Somasimha showed his 
liberality to the Jainas by granting a village for the 
maintenance of the temple of NeminSttha. The Jainas 
worshipped there l.din4tha, Nemin^tha, ’^sabhadeva, 
^flntin4tha and Aranhitha v 

In later periods, the purity of Mount Abu seems 
to have been tainted by the penetration of some evil 
elements. The great poet Somesvara describes it as 
an abode of vice and virtue, He says : — “ There is 
this Arbuda, the peak of a range of mountain, the son 
of the mountain that is the father-in-law of the 
husband of Gauri, who, carrying the Mand^kini on 
his top plaited round with clouds, personates the moon- 
bearer (whose) brother-in-law (he is), (as the latter 
carries the GaAg4 on his head covered with thick braids.) 

“In one place on this (mountain) love enters even 
him who strives after deliverances, when he beholds the 
lovely women enjoying themselves ; in the another 
even the mind of a frivolous man becomes indifferent 
to the world, when he sees the line of sanctuaries to be 
visited by ascetics.” 

Both the Hindus and the Jainas recorded their 
devotion to their respective faiths by laying the founda- 
tion of numerous magnificent temples. Heuka, N&.ga, * 
Dhfiresvara, DeUa, Lahampasra, ^ P^llhana, ® GMadeva ® 
and Oandresvara^ were among the architects of this 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p, 312. 

2 E. I., Vol. Vin, p. 215. 

3 Ibid, Vol. IX, p. 12. 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 77. 

5 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 222. 

6 Ibid., Vol. LVI, p. 12. 

7 E. I,, Vol vni, p. 219. 
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period. There were the temples *of Vasistha and Acales- 
vara MahMeva. ^ In Vatanagara Lihinl Devi, the sister 
of PArp.aplbla, repaired an ancient temple of the snn, and 
founded a tank close to it, * In 1209 A. D. KedArarMi, 
a resident of Ujjain, built two large temples of ^Alap^flti 
and renovated the temples of Kotesvara and Atulanitha, 
in the holy place of Kanakhala. He also paved the 
interior of that place of pilgrimage with large stone slabs 
and surrounded it with high walls. ^ A row of pillars of 
black stone was erected by him in the mapdapa of the 
temple of Kanakhala ^ambhu. His sister Moksesvarl 
also built there a temple of Siva. The temple of Patta- 
n^iAyana, near Girwar, which was restored by the 
minister Delhana, seems to have been a work of that 
period. 

The Jainas mostly limited their architectural activi- 
ties to Dilwara on Mount Abu. They built there many 
fanes, two of which deserve our special attention. Both 
of them are constructed of white marble, and their chief 
characteristic lies in their domes, which introduced a new 
style into ancient Indian architecture. 

The first was built by Vimala, a viceroy of the 
Oaulukya Bhima I, in 1031 A. D. In the centre of its 
courtyard there is a cross legged image of Bsabhan^tha 
or Adiniitha in a cell which terminates in a pyramidal 
roof. In front of this is a mandapa, which is faced by a 
large portico, surmounted by a dome resting on eight 
pillars. All of them are enclosed in a courtyard, 128 ft. 
by 75 ft. inside, surrounded by a double clonnade of 
smaller pillars, forming porticoes to a range of cells, 

1 Dvy^raya, l6th sarga, v. 49. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 12. 

3 I. A., Vol, XI, pp. 221-222. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 155 seq. 
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fifty-two in number. 'Each, cell contains a cross-legged 
image of Jina. The entrance to the courtyard is through 
a domed portico, supported by six pillars, in front of 
which is a square building. Inside this square building 
are ten statues of human figures representing Vimala 
and his family, mounted on an equal number of 
elephants. 

The style of the second temple, built, in 1230 A. D.^ 
by Tejafip^la, a minister of V^ghelfi Viradhavala, is 
similar to that of the preceding one, but with divergences 
of detail Here Tejahpya’s family stands just behind 
the shrine, in the courtyard, separated from the rest by 
a pierced screen of open tracery. The Mount Abu ins- 
cription relates that^ “the minister TejahpMa, a moon 
on earth, erected the temple of the lord JN'erai, which 
shines by lines of stones as white as conch-shells, (and) 
is resplendent like moon and jasmine flower, a lofty hall 
(map^apa) in front (of it), fifty-two shrines for the best 
of the Jinas on the sides of it, and a seat (balftnaka) in 
the front.” 

Externally, both the temples are very simple in form 
but, in the interior, the pillars and the dome are lavishly 
adorned with decorative designs. In the centre of the 
dome there is a pendant of superb excellence, at the 
base of which, on brackets round the circumference, 
stand sixteen four-armed female figures of Vidy^devi 
(the goddess of knowledge). The roofs of the corridor 
also are beautified with graceful floral designs. Mr. 
Eergusson remarks that'^ “the whole is in white 

1 The History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by 
Fergusson, Vol. II, p. 38. 

2 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 218. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The History of Indian and Eastern Architcture, Vol. II, 

p.41. 
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marble, and finished with a delicacy of detail and 
appropriateness of ornament which is probably unsur- 
passed by any similar example to be found anywhere 
else. Those introduced by the Gothic architects in Henry 
VII’s chapel at Westminister, or at Oxford, are coarse 
and clumsy in comparison.” 

Oandr^vatl, the capital of the Param&ra princes, was 
a city of great importance. It is bounded on the east by 
the hills, on the south by the river Sivalan, and on the 
north-west by the river Banas. In ancient times the 
city contained innumerable temples of great magnificence 
but they are now in complete ruins. Scores of mounds 
of bricks, that formed the foundations of these old 
temples, and fragments of marble and stone are found 
all over its ancient site. An old Brabmanic temple still 
stands there in a comparatively perfect state of preserva- 
tion. It is built entirely of white marble, and is one of 
the best specimens of Brahmanic architecture. It is 
profusely decorated, and its designs are graceful. It 
contains one hundred and thirty-eight images, the 
smallest being placed in niches. The principal figures 
are' a three-headed statue, with a female seated on his 
knee, sitting in a car with a large goose in front ; Siva 
with twenty arras ; Bhairava with twenty arms, one 
holding a human head by the hair ; a victim lying dead, 
with a nymph on each side, one of whom appears to be 
drinking the blood falling from the head ; dancing 
nymphs with garlands and musical instruments. ' 

The prince PrahlMana also founded a temple of Jina 
Pltrsvan^tha in Palanpur. * 

I Archaeological Survey of Western India, Burgess and 
Cousens, Vol. IX, pp 96 ff. 

? Vide ante, p. 3 19. 
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Our information regarding the literary activities of j 

the people of Mount Abu during the period under < 

review is scanty. Hemaeandra relates that Mount Abu 
was a centre of Sanskrit learning to which scholars from f 

different parts of India came for study,* Prince I 

Prahl^dana, as we have already said, was a great poet, 
and wrote a drama entitled “PiSirtha-par^krama.” 


I 



I Dvyasraya, i 6 th sarga, v. 75 . 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE PARAMARAS OF ViGADA, BHINMAL, 
ANDJALOR. 

vAgada branch. 

The modern states of Banswara and Dungarpur lie on 
the southern border of Eajputana. In ancient times 
both these territories went by the common name of 
V^gada, and were ruled over for a long time by a Junior 
branch of the Param^ras, who held the country as feud- 
atories of the imperial house of Bh&rlb. The modern 
village of Arthuna, about 28 miles west of Banswara, 
contains the ruins of an old and extensive city. There 
are also remains of about a dozen Hindu and Jaina 
temples. According to local tradition, the place was 
anciently known as Amar^vatl. It appears to have been 
the head-quarters of the province during the rule of the 
Paramtes, The Param&ra princes of VItgada were 
descendants of Dambarasimha, the younger son of 
Upendra-Krinar^Ja. “ 

The earliest known ruler of the family is Dhanika,^ 
who flourished in the middle of the tenth century A. D., 
and built the temple of Dhanelvara near Mah^lk^la, in 
UJJain.-* His successor was Caeca, also known as Kakka 
or Kahka,® a contemporary of Slyaka-Harsa of Malwa 
(948-972 A. D.). Caeca was a brave warrior. He accom- 
panied the armies of Slyaka in their march against the 

1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XI, p. 380. 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 304. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 47. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 296. 

, 
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RgLltraktta Khottiga of M^nyakheta. In the battle, 
which took place at Khalighatta, on the bank of the 
Narmada, Caeca showed his wonderful valour, and died 
fighting bravely. The Arthuna inscription, while record- 
ing his princely (qualities, relates that^ “Mounted upon 
his elephant’s back, on every side with showers of arrows 
shattering the host of the lord of Kariiita upon the banks 
of the Narmad^i, slaying thus the foes of the blest king 
Sriharsa, the lord of M^lava, he went to heaven, a 
valiant warrior, worshipping with the lotuses of the eyes 
of the ladies of the Gods.” 

The Panhera inscription® gives us the same informa- 
tion, and adds to it the name of the place, Khalighatta 
on the Narmada, where the battle was fought. Khali- 
ghatta still retains its ancient name. It is a ford on the 
Narmada. 

Caeca was succeeded by Ca^idapa, who was followed 
by Satyar&ja. Satyar^bja was a contemporary of the 
great Bhoja of Bh^r^, and fought on his behalf against 
the Caulukyas of Gujarat. ^ The Panhera inscription ^ 
records his victory over the Gurjaras and he is said to 
have received fortune from Bhoja. It may be that he 
took a prominent part in sacking Anhilwar with Kula- 
candra, the general of Bhoja. He married a Clkhamllna 
princess named EfljaM, ^ and had two sons, LimbarS-ja 
and Ma^dana or Maiidalika, of whom the former succeeded 

1 Ariidho gaja-prstha vMiuta ( 4 hata ? )-sa ( fia )f-as^ai rane 
sarwatah Karnna^hi pater vva( bba )lam vidalayams tan Nar- 
maday^s tate Sri-Sriharsa-nrpasya Maiava-pateh krtvS tathari- 
ksayam yah svarggam subhato yayau sura-vadhh-netrotpalair 
arccitah II v. 19. (E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 299). 

2 Ibid , Vol. XXI, p. 42. 

3 ibid., p. 47. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid, 
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him OB the throne, to be followed later by Mahdallka, 
who was a feudatory of the king Jayasimha of Malwa 
(1056=1059 A. D.). An inscription ^ of his reign, now 
unfortunately broken in pieces, has been found engraved 
on a slab, built into the wall of the temple of Maijda- 
lesyara MahMeva, at Panhera in the Banswara State. 
It is dated V. S. 1116=1069 A. D., and relates that the 
prince erected a temple of Siva, known as Maiidalesvara 
at P^sul^khetaka, and granted some lands in the villages 
of Nattaphtaka, P^n^ohi, and Map.daladraha for its main- 
tenance. It is obvious that Ph,sulh,khetaka was the 
ancient name of the modern Panhera, and the temple 
in which the stone was discovered is the same as that 
erected by the prince. Nattap&taka is to be identified 
with Natawara, P^n^chi with Panasi, and Map.(Jaladraha 
with Madalda, all situated in the neighbourhood of 
Panhera. 

The Arthuna inscription devotes as many as twenty 
verses to the commemoration of Ma^icjallka’s princely 
qualities. “ Bht nothing in particular can be gleaned 
from them. Verse 30 narrates that he increased his 
fortune by baffling the hostile action of his enemy. 
That he was a great warrior admits of no doubt. The 
Panhera inscription ^ records that he captured in battle 
the commander Kanha, together with all his horses and 
elephants, and handed them over to Jayasimha. The 
King on whose behalf Kanha fought this battle can not 
be identified. 

Map.dalika was famous for his liberality. He built 
a town and adorned it with white houses and gardens ; ♦ 

1 E. I., Vol. XXI, p. 47. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 305—307. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XX 1. p. 48. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 310. 
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he also established the following imposts for the 
maintenance of the temple of the god " Maflidaiesvara 
near Arthuna. 

"On every ‘bharaka’ of cocoanuts, one fruit ; on each 
*mt.taka’ of salt, a ‘m^naka’ ; from every thousand 
arecanuts, one nut ; on every ghataka of butter and 
sesam oil, one palik&. 

On each kotikfi, of clothing fabric were assigned one 
and a half rdpakas ; on a jMa, two pAlakas. 

For each house of the traders in the local bazaar was 
assigned by him a dramma on the Caitra festival and on 
the festival of the sacred thread. 

On the shops of the braziers was likewise imposed a 
dramma for the month, on (each) vumvaka of the 
distillers four rApakas. 

On every house of the whole population a dramma, 
on the gambling (house) two rApakas. 

On each lagadft, were assigned two santas, on each 
karsa of oil a pftpaka ; on each load of cattle-fodder a 
vrsa-viinsopaka. 

A dramma on each traders’ association. 

On a pile of sugar a dramma, on a water-wheel a 
hfiraka of barley. 

On a clear twenty (packs) of loaded grain one 
bharaka, and on a bharaka (of the same) one chaAga. 

One citron from each lagadA and the v^pa from a 
mAtaka of barley, and likewise on fitavika.” 

Mapdallka was succeeded by his son Oftmundarftja. 
Four inscriptions of his reign have been discovered. 

The first “ was found on the right side of the sikhara’ 
of the temple of Man.dalesvara Mah^deva, about a mile 
to the east of Arthuna. Its object is to record that, in 

2 Ibid., Vol, XIV, p. 295. 
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Saip 1136=»1079 A. D., C^tifiindar^j a repaired the 
temple of Ma^dalesa. He confirmed the arrangement 
made by his father for the maintenance of the temple, 
and himself added to it the following impost : " 

“On each bharaka of candied sugar and jaggery 
belonging to the traders, one varnik4 ; on each bharaka 
of Bengal madder, thread, and cotton, one rfipaka.” 

This inscription was composed by Gandra, younger 
brother of Vijaya-SMh&ra, the son of the poet Sumati- 
SMh^ra, a member of the SMh&ra family. It was 
written by As^rfija, son of the junior ^rldhara of the 
K^yastha race. 

The second inscription * was discovered in a ruined 
temple of ^iva at Arthuna. Asadeva, Bhavyasar^ja and 
Anantapfila were three brothers, AnantapMa built a 
temple of Siva, in V. S. 1137 = 1080 A, D. during the 
reign of GfimupdaiAja, and this temple was apparently 
the same as that in which the record was discovered. 

The third inscription ^ is much defaced, and was 
found in a Jaina temple at Arthuna. It contains the 
name of this prince, and is dated Sam. 1167 = 1100 A. D. 

The fourth inscription ♦ is now in the Ajmer 
Museum, and does not contain any date. 

0^mup.dar^tja attained mastery in the art of war, and 
is said to have fought many battles with his enemies. 
The Arthuna inscription ^ relates that he crushed the 
power of Sindhurfija in battle. Sindhur^ja was probably 
the king of Sindh, Ctoufl.dar^ja was a great devotee of 

1 E. I., Vol. XIV, p 309. 

2 Progress Report of the Archseological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1915, p. 35, unpublished. 

3 Ibid., unpublished. 

4 Unpublished. 

5 V. SS. 
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^iva, and dispensed bounties to the Brahmans. He was 
succeeded by bis son Vijayar&ia. 

Two inscriptions of Vijayaritja's reign are known to 
us. The first Vis dated Sam. 1165 = 1108 A. D., and 
records the installation of the image of Hanum^na, on 
the pedestal of which it is found engraved. The second 
inscription was issued one year later, in Sam. 
1166 -1109 A. D.* 

After the reign of Vijayarfiija, we do not know 
anything about the history of his family. It appears to 
have ruled over its territory up to the sixth decade of the 
twelfth century A. H. 

In 1145 A. D., Malwa was conquered by the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat, and was ruled by them till 1174 
A. D. With the decline of the power of the house at 
Dh&,r&„ about this time, the Yftgada branch seems to 
have lost its political supremacy. Taking advantage of 
its helplessness, the Guhilas of Mewar invaded the 
country and annexed it to their own kingdom, MMh 
Nensi relates that the Guhila S3.mantasimha (1172-1179 
A. D.), having established his supremacy in Vfiga<Ja, 
brought all the surrounding territory under his control. 
An inscription ^ of S3,mantasimha’s reign, dated V. S. 
1236=1179 A. D., confirms this fact. His descendant, 
Sihada (1220-1234 A. D.), issued an inscription from 
V3,gada vatapad raka.** 

The war between Siyaka II of Malwa and the Rlistra- 
kfita Khottiga took place in 970-971 A. D, The prince 

1 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, 1918, p 2. 
unpublished. 

2 A. S. I., 1908-9, p. 1 18, unpublished. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 191S, p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p. 36 j I. A., VoL LIII, p. 102, footnote. 
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Caeca died in this battle. TaKing 970 A. B. as the 
beginning of Ca^i^apa’s reign, if a period of twenty-five 
years is allotted to each generation, the genealogy of the 
T^gada line runs as follows : 

UPENDRA 

I 

Vairisimha I. Dambarasiinha 

Bhanika (920-945) 

Gacea (946-970) 

Ca^dapa (970-995) 



Limbarfija 
(1020-1045 A. B.) 


Satyarfija (996-1020) 
(Contemporary of Bhoja) 

Map.dallka (1045-1070) 
1 (Known date 

1059 A.B.) 
Cfimnii^arfija (1070—1100) 
j (Known d. 1079, 
1080 & 1100 A.B.) 
Viiayarfija (1100-1125) 
(Known d. 1108 & 1109 A. B.) 


JALOR BRANCH. 

Our knowledge about the Paramfiras of Jalor is also 
very scanty, Candana, the son of Yfikpatirfija, is 
first prince of this branch. He was followed by Bevarfija, 
Aparfijita, Vijjala, Bhfirfivarsa and Visala. An inscrip- 
tion' of Tisala*s reign has been discovered in the wa 
of a building called “Topkhana”, at Jalor. The record 
was issued in Sain. 1174=1117 A. B., on the occasion 

I I, A., Vol. LXII, p. 41 ; Progress Report of the Archeo- 
logical Survey, Western Circle, p. 54* , i ? ? 
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of the installation of a golden jar in the temple of 
SindhurAjesvara by Malaradevi, q^ueen of Visala. Nothing 
is known about the successors of Vlsala. 

The dynasty was overthrown by the CAhamAnas of 
Nadol in the latter part of the 12th century A. D. 

Nensi relates that the C&,haniAna Kirtipdla, 
younger brother of the king Kelhana (1164f-1192 A. D.)j 
wrested JS,bMipura (Jal or) from the PararaAras. After 
this conquest, the seat of the O^ham^na government was 
transferred from Nadol to Jalor. 

Assuming 1117 A, D. as the year of the accession of 
Vlsala, if a reign of twenty-five years is allotted to each 
generation, the genealogy of the Jalor branch stands 
thus : 


vIkpatirAja 

■■ 

A. D. 

( 972-997 ) 

1 

Candana 

( 992 „ ) 

■ 1 •■■■ : ' ■ ■ 

Devar&ja 

1 , 

Apar&jita 

1 

(1017 „ ) 

(1042 „ ) 

Vijjala 

1 

DhflrAvarsa 

1 

Yisala 

(1067 „ ) 

(1092 „ ) 

(1117-1142) 


BHINMAL BRANCH. 

The Bhinmal branch of the Paramfiras played a 
considerable part in the history of this period. The 
princes of this family designated themselves the rulers of 
Marumap-dala.' Their territory extended up to Balmer, 
in the Jodhpur State, on the west, and their capital was 

I Kiradu inscription— unpublished, 
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at ^rim^la, the modern Bhinmal, in Jodhpur State, one 
hundred miles south-west of Jodhpur itself. 

Our main source of material for building up the 
short history of this family is the mutilated Kiradu 
inscription.' 

As has been remarked above,® Sindhurl,ja’s son 
Ddsala obtained his territory of Maruma^dala from his 
uncle V4kpatirltja, in the latter part of the tenth 
century A. D. After one reference to this prince, a few 
lines in the Kiradu inscription are illegible, as they are 
totally broken. Next we come across the name of the 
prince Devaritja, An inscription » of his reign has been 
discovered. It is dated Sam. 1059 = 1002 A. D., and was 
issued when the king was residing at SrlmMa (i e. 
Bhinmal). 

Bev^lraja seems to have established friendly relation 
with the C^ham^n&s of S&kambharl after the defeat 
of the MMava king Sindhur&,ja by the Oaulukya 
C^mundar5,ja. ♦ His inscription relates that he pleased 
one Durlabhar^ija by his military achievement, Dur- 
labha was, in all probability, the 0S,ham&,na king of the 
same name, the younger brother of Vigraharija, who 
ruled in the latter part of the tenth century A. D. 

After the mention of Devar5,ja, some lines in the 
Kiradu inscription are again found broken, I think we 
miss in them the name of Hhamdhuka. Next comes 
Krs9.ar5,ja. Two inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. 


1 Kirdu inscription. 

2 Vide ante, p. 23. 

3 ^rimaiavasthita-mah&r^jidhir&ja-^rJ-Devar^ja 




(unpublished). 


4 Vide ante p, 79. 
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- .r-' 

The first is found on a pillar of a rest-house, east of 
the temple of Baraji, in the town of Bhinmal. It was 
issued in Sam, 1117 =>1060 A. B., when MahSir&,j4dhir4ja 
Srl-Krsuarlija, son of Dhamdhuka, grandson of Devar^ja 
of the Param^tra race, was ruling at Srlm&la. Its object 
is to register the fact that five personages, viz. 
Kirin^ditya (Kiraii^ditya ?) and Vlini Dhamdhaka, sons 
of Jela of the Dharkuta family, Dada Hari, son of 
M^dhava, Bhamdhanaka, son of Dhara^canda and 
Dharan&,ditya, son of Sarvadeva of the Th^khS,ta race, 
undertook the work of repairing the temple of the 
Sun-god named lagatsvfbmi. After the completion of 
the work, a Brahman named Jejftka made at his own 
cost a golden Jar and placed it on the temple. The king 
Krsnarhja, in order to meet the expenses of the temple 
ordered that a certain village in ^rl purlyh-ma^cjala 
should pay to it yearly 20 drammas. He also granted 
for the same purpose a plot of land and a drona from 
his store (of the crops) in the village of Sacaliyh, The 
grant was executed by Oandana. 

The second inscription, ^ dated Sam. 1123 >=1066 
A. B., was found on a pillar of the temple of Jagsvhmi 
at Bhinmal. It also mentions the name of Krsuarhja 
as ruling in SrlmMa, and designates him as mahlbrftj^- 
dhirltja. It registers the names of a number of servants 
of the officers of religion in the service of the God 
Oafl,disa Mahlldeva, and records the gift of a certain 
number of drammas by the Brahmans Gugit and V^hata 
in favour of the above deity. 

The decline of the power of the Paramhra govern- 
ment at Bh&,r4 in the sixth decade of the eleventh century 

1 Bom. Oaz., Vol. 1 , Part I, p. 472. 

2 A portion of the name of the province is missing. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 473. 
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left the Gaulukya Bhlma free* to ravage its collateral 
branches in Marwar and Abu. KrsQ.arfLja’s military 
strength was too insignificant to cheek the onward 
march of the Oaulukyas. He fell a captive into the 
hands of Bhima and was thrown into prison. In this 
terrible calamity he obtained his release through the 
help of the 04hamfinas of Nadol. In the Sundha hill 
inscription * king BftlaprasMa, the successor of Anahilla, 
is stated to have forced Bhima to release Krsnadeva. 
Bhlma closed his reign in 1063 A. B. The Bhinmal 
inscription, dated 1066 A. D., referred to above, proves 
that K^rs^tarStja after his release regained his throne and 
ruled his territory as an independent monarch. He was 
followed by Socchirftja, Udayar^ja and Somesvara. 

The Kiradu inscription, “ dated Sam. 1218 = 1161 
A. D., was issued during the reign of the last-mentioned 
prince. 

In the middle of the twelfth century A. D., the 
O^bhamfinas of Hadol seem to have wrested from him 
the territory of Kiradu, with the assistance of the 
Oaulukya KumfbrapMa. The OIbhamfina Alhagia, a 
feudatory of the Oaulukyas, issued an inscription, dated 
Sam. 1209=1162 A. D., from Kiradu. ^ 

KumflrapMa's victory over the Ajmer king Ar^torlbja 
brought a period of great prosperity to the Gujarat 
empire. But Vigrahar^ja (1163-1164 A. D.), the suc- 
cessor of Arjgiorlbja, a powerful military leader, invaded 

1 Jajfle bhabhrt tad anu tanayas tasya Vd (B^) lapras 4 do 

Bhima 

-k?m4bhrc-carana-yugali-marddana-vy4jato yah 

kurvan pid^m ativa (ba) latayi mocay4m4sa k4r4- 
g4r4d bhhmipatim api tath4 Kr§nadev4bhidhanam # v, i8, 

(E. I.. Vol. IX. p. 76) 

2 Unpublished. ; ■ ' ^ " 

3 E. I., Vol. XI. p. 43* 
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the territory of the O^ulukyas, and is said to have 
converted Naddfila (Nadol) into a nadav^bla (i <?. bed 
of reeds) and Jl,v&lipura (Jalor) into Jv^l,l&.pura (i. e. a 
city of flame). " He also reduced many small villages 
of his enemy to hamlets. ® 

Somes'vara probably took advantage of this disturbed 
condition of things in Marwar to regain his ancestral 
territory of Kiradu, with the assistance of the 04ham^- 
nas of Ajmer. 

Somesvara appears to have been succeeded by 
Jayatasiha, An inscription of Jayatasiha’s (Jayata- 
simha’s) reign ^ has been discovered on a pillar in the 
temple of Jagsvllmi, at Bhinmal, It records that, in 
Sam. 1239, Asvina, = 1182 A. H., October, in the vic- 
torious reign of the Mah^r^japutra Jayatasiha, at 
Srimfbla, a certain person, viz. Aravas&ka Yahiya]a.a, the 
Guhila, son of PramahidS,, gave to V&,l&kadeva one 
dramma in cash. 

The Eajput bard describes jaitsi as a Param&ra, 
ruling in Abu. * He is also mentioned as a contempo- 
rary of the Caulukya Bhima II (1178-1239 A.D.) and the 
Cl-hamftna Prthvlrftja III, son of Somesvara, the king of 
Ajmer (1179-1193 A, B.). It is evidently an error on 
the part of the bard to describe him as the king of Abu, 
where I)hfi,rfi,varsa ruled from 1162 to 1227 A. B. in 
unbroken continuity. The bard relates to us an interest- 
ing incident, ^ which resulted in a terrible fight between 
Jaitsl and the Oflhamfkna Prthvir&ja III on one side and 
Bhima II on the other. 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. LV, p. 41. 

2 Ibid, 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol I, Part I, p. 474. 

4 Forbes Ed. by Rawlinson, Vol I, p, 202. 

5 Ibid., pp. 202 seq. 
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The story runs that Jaitsl^ had a very beautiful 
daughter, lehanikumfiri, who was betrothed to Prthvi- 
rlija III> and that Bhima II, hearing about her extreme 
beauty, determined to have her himself for wife. He 
sent an ambassador to the Baram^ra chief, demanding 
the hand of his daughter, but Jaitsi and his son Salakha 
refused to comply with this request, as the princess was 
already betrothed to the Cllham&na prince. This infu- 
riated Bhima, and he ordered the invasion of Abu, 
Jaitsi, finding his strength quite inadequate to check 
the progress of the mighty Oaulukyas, solicited the 
C^ham^nas for assistance. The Oahamftnas took up 
his cause with great zeal, but, in the battle that ensued, 
the Param&,ra chief and his son were forced to surrender 
Abu after which they fled to Marwar. Bhima then ad- 
vanced upon Ajmer, and having slain its king Some- 
svara, returned to Gujarat, But Prthvirfija took over 
the government of his deceased father and within a 
short time, invaded Gujarat with a strong force. He 
defeated the Oaulukyas and avenged his father’s death 
by killing Bhima. 

The above story probably contains some amount of 
historical truth, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
in it some gross inaccuracies. Bhima II, who ruled from 
1178 to 1239 A. D., was certainly not killed by 
Prthvlrfbja III. That this Ofbhamana king did invade 
Gujarat about this period, is borne out by a contemporary 
record. The Pftrtha-parflkrama relates that the Para- 
mlira Dhftr&.varsa, ruler of Abu, who was a feudatory 
of Bhima II, repulsed a night-attack by Prthvlrftja, the 
king of jfthgala. * 

Jayatasiha’s reign came to an end shortly after that 
event. He seems to have been succeeded by his son 
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Salakha. The fall of the House of Ajmer, in 1193 A. D., 
left the Paramhras of Bhinmal in a state of helplessness. 
The Ohhamhnas of Nadol took the earliest opportunity 
to fall upon them and deprived them of their territory. 
The Sundha hill inscription relates that the Cihamhna 
Udayasimha ruled over NaddAla, Jhvhlipura, Mhndavya- 
pura, V^gbhatameru, SArhcaflida, Ratahrada, Keda, 
R^tmasainya, Srimdla, Ratnapura and Satyapura. ' Three 
inscriptions of his reign, dated Sam. 1262, 1262, 1274 
1306 (=1206, 1218 and 1249), were issued from 
Srtmhla. “ Thus we idnd that the two collateral branches 
of the Paramhras in Marwar were deprived, almost 
simultaneously, of their political power by the Ohhamh- 
nas of Nadol, at the end of the twelfth century A. D. 


1 E. I., Yol. IX, p. 73. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol, I, Part I, pp. 474-476. 
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16. TArlkh-i ’AlAl of Amir KhusrA, History of India by 


Sir H. M. Elliot, K. 0. B., Vol. Ill, p. 67. 

17. Taj-ul Ma-lsir of Hasan NizAmi, History of India 
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1. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, by 

H. H. Wilson. 

2. Hhar and Mandu, by E. Barnes, Capt., I. S. G., 

J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXr, 1836, p. 340. 

3. Speculations on the origin of the ChATadas, by 

J. W. Watson, I. A., Vol, IV, p. 146. 

4. New Lights on the Early History of the Param&ra 

Eulers of MMava, by D. B. Diskalkar, Proceed- 
ings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference 
Madras, 1924. 

6. The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, by J. E. Elect, Ph. D., 

O. 1. E., Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 277. 

6. Early History of Gujarat, by Pandit Bhagvanlal 

Indraji and A. M. J. Jackson, Bom. Gaz., 
Vol. I. Part I. 

7. Downfall of Hindu India, by C. V. Vaidya. 

8. The History of the SolAhkis, by Eaibahadur G. H. 

Ojha. 

9. Vikrama,ditya and his times, by Venkatarama 

Ayyar. 

10. BIlnglAr Itih^s, by E. D. Banerji. 

11. The Gurjara PratihAras, by a3lr. E. 0. Majumdar, 

J, Dep., Vol. X. 

12. The Early History of the Deccan, by Sir E. G. 

Bhandarkar. 

13. The OAhamAnas of Marwar, by D. E. Bhandarkar, 

XI, p. 26. ' : 

14. Antiquities of India, by Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

16. Eeport on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscript, by 
Sir E. G; Bhandarkar. 

16. Eeport on the of Sanskrit Manuscript, by 

P. Peterson, 
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The History and coinage ®f the Oandel Dynasty, 
X I A Smith, I. A , Vol. XXXVn, p. HI 
The Kalacnris of Tripurl, by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. Vol IX. p. 281. Memoirs of 

ArohsBological Survey, No. 23 
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Names Reeeeence 

rAstrakuta 

1 Radhanpur plates of Govinda E. I, , Vol. VI, 

111, ^ 730. p. 239. 

2 Nilgund inscription of the time E, I., Vol. VI, 

of Amoghavarsa I, ^ 788. p. 98. 

3 Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa E. I., Vol. XVIII, 

I, ^793. p. 236. 

4i Baroda plate of Karkarija, ^734. I. A , Vol. XII, 

p. 166. 

4a Bijapur inscription of Dhavala E. I., Vol. X, p 17. 
of Hastikufl.dl, Sam. 1063. 

pratihAra 

6 Gwalior inscription of Bhoja. E. I., Vol. XVIII, 

p. 112. 

6 Partabgarh inscription of the E. I., Vol. XIV, 

time of MahendrapMa II, p. 176. 

946 A. D. 

cAlukya 

7 Nilgund inscription of Taila II, E. I., Vol. IV, 

^ 904. p. 204. 

8 Kauthem grant of VikramMitya I. A., Vol. XVI, 

; p. IS. ;; 

9 Kulenur inscription of Jayasiipha E. I., Vol. XV, 

II, S 960. p. 329. 

10 Miraj plates of Jayasiniha II, I. A., Vol. VIII, 

^ 946. p. 11, 
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. Names • -Eieerence 

,11 Sudi inscription of Somesvara I, E, I,, VoL XV, 
S981. p. 86. 

12 Hottur inscription of Somes- E. I., Vol. XVI, 

varal, ^ 988. p. 81, 

13 Sudi inscription of Somesvara B I,Vol. XV, 

11, S 996. p. 96. 

14 Balagami inscription of the time Mysore Inscrip- 

of SomeSvara II, S 993, tions, p. 164. 

15 Gadag inscription of VikramS,- E I., Vol. XV, 

ditya VI. p. 348. 

16 Shikar Talug inscription of E. 0., Vol. II, 

VikramMitya VI. Sk. No. 124. 

17 An inscription of Somesvara E. C., Vol VII, 

Ill’s reign, 1051 Sk. No. 100. 

18 A CMukya inscription, about Mysore insorip- 

1167 A. D. tions, p. 68. 

19 A OMukya inscription, 1168 Mysore inscrip- 

A. D. tions, 163. 

20 A Cflilukya inscription, about Mysore inscrip- 

1166 A. D. tions, p 61. 

CAULUKYAS 

21 An inscription of Jayasimha, J. Bo, Br., 

1134 A. D. Vol. XXV, 

p. 322. 

22 UJjain inscription of Jaya- I. A , Vol. XLII, 

simha, 1138 A. D. P. 268. 

23 Dohad inscription of Jayasimha, I. A., Vol. X, 

1139, 1146 A. B. P-169. 

24 Vadnagar prasasti of Kumll.ra- E. I., Vol. I, 

pMa, 1151 A. B. P- 293. 

25 Udayapur inscription of Kum&- I. A.j Vol, XVIII, 

' rapMa, 1163 A. D. / 
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26 Somnath inscription of the reign Vienna Or. Jour. 

of KumtopMa, 1169 A. D. Vol. Ill, p. 1. 

27 Udayapur inscription of AJaya- I. A , Vol. XVIII, 

p^la, 1172 A. D. p. 343. 

28 De?apatan inscription of the E. I., Vol. 11, 

reign of Bhima II, 1216 A. D. p. 437. 

29 Grants of Anhilwar Oaulukyas, I. A,, Vol. VI, 

pp. 200ff. 

30 Surat grant of rhe L&ta chief Vienn. Or. Journ. 

Klrtirlija, S 930. Vol. VII, p. 88. 

31 A copper plate grant of the Mta I. A., Vol. XII, 

chief TrilocanapMa, S 972. p. 196. 

vIghelAs 

82 Dahhoi inseripMon of Visala E. I., Vol, I., 

p. 20. 

S3 Vlsala’s inscription, 1260 A. D. I. A., Vol. VI, 

;■ p. 212. : 

34 Arjuna’s inscription, 1271 A. D. L A., Vol. XI, 

■^.p. 107. ; 

36 Ointra prasasti of SteAgadeva. E. I,, Vol. I, 

/ p,^J7l. • ^ 

36 Arjuna’s inscription. I. A., Vol. XI, 

" 104. ' 

CANDELLAS 

37 Inscriptions from Khajuraho. E. I., Vol. I, 

■'^ ^^\Pp.^l2l.v/■ " 

88 Inscription from Mahoba. E. I., Vol. I, 

■ p.217. 

39 Man inscription of Madana- E. I., Vol. II, 

ynrman. > p. 198. 

40 AJaigarh inscription. E. L, Vol. I, p. 326 
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Names 

kalaguri 


Eeierence 


4(1 Bheraghat inscription of Alha^ia- B. I,, Vol. II, p, 7. 
devl, K. B., 907 

4(2 Karnbel inscriprion of Jaya- 
siipha, 

4(3 Kalha plate of So(Jhadeva, 

Sam. im 


I. A.,ToL XVIII, 
p. 217. 

B. I. Yol. VII, 

p. 86. 


KACCHAPAGHlTAS 

44( Dubkund inscription of Vikrama- 
simha, Sam. 114(6. 

4(6 Sasbahu temple inscription of 
Mahip^la, Sam. 1160. 

HOYSALA 

4(6 EreyaAga’s inscription, 1100 
A. D. 

4(7 Shimoga Talug inscription of 
Visnuvardhana, about 1112 
A. D. 

4(8 Belur copper-plate of Yisnuvar- 
dhana, 1117 A. D. 

49 Narasimha I’s inscription, 1169 
A, D. 


E. I, Vol. II, p. 
237. 

I. A., Vol. XV, 
p. 33, 


60 Narasimha I’s inscription, 1161 

A. D . 

61 , Narasimha I’s inscription, ll64i 

A. B. 


E. G., Vol. V, Ak. 

No. 102a. 

E. 0., Vol. II, sh 
Np. 64(. 

B. a, Vol. V, 
p. 26, Hn. 

No. 63. 

E. 0., Vol. II, 

No. 349. 
(Sravana Bel 

gola inscrip- 
tion) 

E. 0., Vol. V, AK. 

No. 117. 

E. 0., Vol. IV, 
p. 119. Ng. 
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52 Narasimha I’s inscription, about E, G., Vol. IV, kp. 

1150 A. D. No. 32. 

53 Narasimha I ’s inscription, 1162 E. 0., Vol. IV, 

A.D. HS.No.m; 

64 Ball&la II’s inscription, 1177 E C,, Vol.V, AK. 

A T). No. 62. 

65 BaMla II’s inscription, 1192 Mysore inscrip- 

A. D. tion, p. 104. 

66 BaMIa II’s inscription, 1196 E. 0., Vol. II, TT. 

A. B. No 45 

67 BaMla II’s inscription, 1207 E. C,Vol. VI, 

A. 3). KB. No. 127. 

58 BaM ll’s inscription 1209 A. B. E, C., Vol. V, AK. 

No. 40. 

yAdava 

69 Samgamne inscription of Bhil- E. 1,, Vol. II, 
lama, ^ 922. p. 212. 

60 Patna inscription of the reign E. I , Vol. I, 

of Singha^ia. p. 338. 

61 Bahai inscription of Sihgha^a, E. I., Vol. Ill, 

1222 A. B. p. 113. 

62 Bhillama’s inscription, 1189 E. I., Vol. XV, 

A. B. p. 34, 

63 Krsna’s inscription, 1260 A. B. E. I., Vol. XIX, 

■ p. 23. 

64 Kr§na’s inscription, 1252 A. B. J. Bo. Br., Vol. 

xii,p.:34.';;: 

65 Thana plates of R^macandra, E. I., Vol, XIII, 

1272 A. B. p. 202, 

cahamAna 

66 Bijolian inscription of Somes- J.A.S.B., Vol. LV, 

vara, 1169 A. B. p. 41. 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 
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An unpublished inscription. 

Inseription of the reign of 
Hammlra, Sam, 1846. 

Sundha hill inseription of 
O&cigadeva, Sam, 1319. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Jhansi inscription of Sallal£san.a- 
simha. 

Sravana-Belgola epitaph of 
Mflrasimha II. 

Belava copper-plate of Bhoja- 
varman 

Ingnoda inscription of Vijajra- 
pftla, 1133 A. B. 

Madagihal inseriptionj S. 1093. 

Ohamba plate of Somavarma 
and Asatadeva. 

An inscription from Udayapur, 


Ajmer Museum. 
E. 1., Vol, XIX, 
p. 45. 

E, 1., Vol. iX, 
p. 70. 


E. I., Vol. I, 
p. 214. 

El, Vol. V," 
p. 151. 

B. I, Vol. XII, 
p. 37. 

I. A., Vol. VI, 
p 55. 

E. I., ol. XV, 
p. 348. 

I. A., Vol. XVII, 
p. 7. 

J. A. S. B., 

Vol. IX, 
p. 549. 
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APPENDIX. 

I 

Two inscriptions of the imperial Param4ra dynasty have of 
late been brought to light. One belongs to Bhoja and the other 
to Jagaddeva. They are as follows 5 

A. Depalpur copper-plate inscription of Bhoja, 

DATED S. 1079^ 

The inscription was found in the possession of a person 
residing in Depalpur, 24 miles north-west of Indore. It is dated 
Sam. 1079, 14th day of the Caitra=a» March, 1022 A. D. It 
records that Bhoja, from his residence at Db4r4, granted some 
lands in (the ■village of; Kirikaika, belonging to the western 
pathaka of Ujjain ®, to a Brahman Vacchala, who hailed from 
MAnyakheta. 

The village, referred to above, is to be identified with the 
modern village of Karki, in the Depalpur Pargana, on the 
Chambal, about six miles from the town of Depalpur, and forty 
miles south-west of Ujjain. 

2. The Jain ad Stone inscription of Jagaddeva «. 

The stone slab containing the inscription is lying in the 
court-yard of a temple in the village of Jainad, six miles from 
Edalabad in the Nizam’s Dominions. This is a record of the 
reign of the king Jagaddeva. It registers that PadmRvati, the 
wife of Lo]4rka, a chief under the king Jagaddeva, founded a 
temple of Nimvelditya in the agfahafa, LoI4rka was the son of 
Gugar4ja and the grand-son of Mahendu. They belong to the 
D4hima family. It is stated that Jagaddeva’s father was UdayA- 
ditya, and his paternal uncle (pitfvya) was Bhoja. Jagaddeva is 

1. Indian Historical Quarterly, 'Pot VlHj 193*, p. 305. 

2 . Ujjayinl-pas'cima-pathakdntapiti. 

3. Annual Report of the Arch. H. E. If. the Nizam’s Dominions, 

1927-28, p. 23 


( H ) 


said to have conquered Andtera and defeated the king of Cakra- 
durga. He entered the city of Dorasamudra, and struck terror 
into the heart of the king of Malahara. 

The verse ro reports that "even now the flood-tide of tears 
of the wives of the Gurjara heroes manifests day and night in the 
cave of the Arbuda mountain the twang of the bow of Jagad- 
deva, as if it were the recitation of prayers in the form of the 
stories of the valour of Jayasimha.” It gives us to understand 
that Jagaddeva undertook an expedition against Gujarat long 
time before the inscription was composed. It further implies that 
he fought the battle on behalf of one Jayasimha. This Jayasimha 
is to be identified with the king of the same name who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Bhoja, It has been discussed in chapter V 
that Jayasimha was accompanied by his cousin (iambi) during 
his expedition against Andhra. This cousin may very reason- 
ably be identified with J agaddeva. 

Jainad inscription is the only known record of the reign of 
Jagaddeva. It proves that the southern boundary of the 
Paramllra kingdom once extended upto the Edalabad District of 
the Nizam’s Dominions. 

II 

It has been endeavoured to explain fp. 9.) why the 
Paramdras being members of the well kndwn Riftrakfita 
family did not designate themselves as the RMrakutas. In 
this connection I draw the attention to the fact that the 
GShadav 4 Ias being RMrakfitas never called themselves as such 
(cf. Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes. Vol. 
Ill, pp. 259 — 266). 

Ill 

It has been suggested that RadupMi, the chief of which 
was an adversary of Siyaka II, may be a wrong contraction of 
R^trakuta, But it is better to take that as identical with 
Rodap 4 di, a province, which was situated in the neighbourhood 
of the mhalarnan^ala and M 41 ava (Cunningham, A. S. R., 
Vol. IX, p, 104.) 
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Abhayadeva, 250* 2 $ i 
Abhayakutnftra, 215 
Abhidh&na-ratnam&l&i 389 
Abhiraanyu, 105 
Adbhuta-Kpgnarija, 298, 299 
AdhyMmarahasya, 293 
A-dinagara, 95 
Adinatha, it?, 300 
Adikot, 46 
Adilkh^n, ?i 

Adityaprat&pasiddh^nta, 278 

Aditya Ponwar, 4 

Adrelaviddhavari, 164, 171 
Ag 4 ravS.haI&, 45 
Ag&siyaka, 165 
Agastya, 240 
Aghata, 

Agnikula, 7, 8 
Ahavaraalla, 92, 93 
Ahicchatra, 45 ) 240 

Ahila, III 
A’in-i-Akbari, 3,9, 18,61, 71, ^ 3 , 
134.278,282 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 232 
Aivala, 86 
Ajaha, 327 

Ajayap 4 la, 51, I 75 . ^ 88 , 196, 

307, 309. 3”. 318 
Ajayar&ja, i6s, 166, 182 
Ajayavarman, 178, i 79 « ^ 82 , 189 
245, 246 

Ajmer, 99 , m, 120. 169, I94. 
310.313 

Ak&lavarsa, 8, 9 
Akbar, 71 
Akht,' 328 ;-;-- 


Akolasthtoa, 240 
Akoluya, 117 
Alafkhftn,325 
Alamk&ravimarsint, 289 

Aia-ud-din Khilji, 231, 232, 325 

Al Berani, 88 

Alhana. 347 

Aliadinatba, 279 

Aluya, 1 17 

Ama, 131 

Amatj^padra, 184 
AmamasvAini-caritra, 250, 251 
Amaru, 288 
Amaruiataka, 47 
AmareSvara, 124, 202, 224 
AmatS.vati, 337 
Ambada, 308 
Amitagati, 62, 250 
Amma, 86 
Ammadeva, 249 
Amoghavar§a, Paramara Muftr 

ja, 9, 4^ 

Amoghavarsa I, 

8, 9. 12, 13, 32 
Amradeva, 282 
Amrtadevi, 300 
Ana, 307 

Anahilla, ill, 347 
AnahillapiiCaka, Anhilwar, 41. 

^ 79, 112, 113. *97. 204. 

299, 304, 308, 309. 32I) 

323. 325 

Anala, 258 

Anandapara, 38, 240, 291 
AnandapMa, 99. ^00 

Ana”tap&la, 341 ■ 
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Andhra, 14, 57 , 114. US. 2o8„ 
Anga, 114, 146, 147 
AntaradeSa, 153 
Anupamadevi, 321 
Apar 4 jita, 74, 75 , 343 
Arabs, 7 

Afanyar 4 ja, 20, 22, 52, 64, 298, 
299 

Arjuna, Kacchapaghata king, 
lOS 

Arjuna, Vagkela king. 225 
Arjunavartnan I, 47, 68, 179* 
18 r, 184, 190, 198, 201, 203, 
206, 208, 209, 211, 212, 242, 
252, 253,274. 276,292, 295 

Arjunavarman II, 227 — 229 
ArikeSarin, 97, 98 
Arisimha, 130, 309 
Arnor&ja, n6, 182,196, 213,309 
312 

Arthuna, 337 

A§ 4 raja, Cahamana king, 119, 
168, 170 
iMr^ja, 341 
Asini, 46 

ASramasthAna, 240 
ASval 4 yana, 241 
Afivapila, HI 
Athanadevi, 142 
Atimukta-caritra, 323 
Attani, 86 
Aucity 41 amk 4 ra, 55 
Aucityavic 4 racarc 4 , 276 
Audalya, 240 
Audrahadij 86 
AuH, 323, 327 
Aurangzeb, 259 
Avanti, 9-13, 15, 31, 60, m, 
139. 167, 166, 170, 241, 253 
Avanivarman II, 39 


Avantisundari, 283 
Ayanna II, 89 
Ayurvedasarvasva, 278, 

B 4 cir 4 ja, 93 
Badari, 301 
Bad 4 vi, 240 
B 4 hardeo, 225 
Bahmani, 71 
Bahudeva, 294 
Bihukadhavala, 15, 38 
B 4 la-candra, 197 
B 4 la-N 4 r 4 yana, 219 
B 41 apras 4 da, 347 
B 41 avarnian, 40 
Balkan, 221 
B 41 hanadeva, 225 
Balhar, 24 

BaHr 4 ja, 51, 53, III, 115 

Bal! 4 la, 148, 149 

Baliala 1 , 172, 173, 183,303, 304 

Banavdsi, 125 

Bafijsth 4 na, 159 

Banswara 19, 25, 26, 44,77, 337 
Banerjee, R. D., 243 
B 4 rappa, 55 . 78 
Barbara, 153 
Barnett, 20 

Bastar state, 73, 75, 76 
Beglar, 261 

Bengal, 14, 15, 16, 34, 145 
Bh 4 dadeva, 323 
Bhagavatpura, 45 
Bhaila, 83 

Bh 4 illasv 4 mina, i6i 
Bhaiibhada, 328 
Bh 4 m 4 na, 34 
Bhambh 4 giri, 208 
Bhandarkar, R. G,, 90 
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Bhandarkar, D. R., 729. 302, 3 i 3 
Bh^rgava, 240 
Bh&rateSvar&vj'udaya, 293 
Bh 4 |karabhatta, 278 
Bh 4 svat, 40, 44 
Bhatbefivari, 46 
Bh&va Brhaspati, 248 
Bhavagupta, 301 
Bh 4 vaprakMa 279 
Bhav&nt, 202 

Bhavyakutnuclacandrika, 294 
Bhil, 109, 329 
Bhillama I, 192, 196, 200 
Billama II, 61, 62 
Bhilsa, 26.40, 88, I 7 S, 218, 239 
Bhima I, 89, 91. 100, 103, 104. 
m, IIS, ”6, 1 19, 124, 127, 
299, 300, 302, 325, 333, 347 
Bbtma II, 191, ' 94 , ' 96 . I 97 . 
199, 203, 204, 241, 3'0, 
312, 313, 3 ' 5 , 321. 348. 349 
Bhlmasimha, 253, 295, 316 
BhlmeSvara, 215 
Bhtmapalli, 312 

Bhinmal, 6, 23. 25, 52, 309, 344 , 

346, 350 
Bhiva, 24 
Bhogavatl, 68, 73 
Bhoja I, Pratihara king, 32-34 
Bhoja I, 28, 44, 81—83, 89, po- 
los, 107, III, I'4~'22, 129, 
I3I — 133, 137,208, 246, 2SO, 
2S4> 2S5> 258, 272, 274, 27s, 
277 — 279, 281, 282, 284, 291, 
299, 300, 318, 338 
Bhoja II, 230, 232 
BhojeSvara ; 270 
Bhojapura, 239, 254 256, 270 
Bhojafiiia, 271 . 

Bhoja-carita, 90, 91 - - 


Bjjojavarman, 1S7 
Bhopal. 186 

Bhrgukaccha, 198, 201, 202. 219 
Bhrtpgarika, 17s 
Bhundipadra, 302, 327, 330 
Bihal, 24 
Bikramjit, 219 
Bijjala, 191 

Bilhana, 121, 19S, 201, 202, 210, 
212, 292 
Bontha Devi, 49 
Brahmagupta, 6 
Brahmapuri, 239 
Brhatkath 4 , 289 
Brhatkatb 4 mafijari, 286 
Buddhists, 4 

Bahler, 19. 29, 37 . 47,81,69, 
170. 173. 199 

Burhan— *■— Ma’asir, 71 
Burgess, 8, 29 

Caca, 301 
Caeca, 337 . 338 
CAcigadeva, i68 
Cadni Devi, 112 
C 4 dadeva, 332 
C 4 ha«}a, 292 

C 4 ham 4 na, i, 3, 7 , 8, 22, 50, 51, 
53, III, 165, 168, 169, 303, 
309, 310,325, 338, 344 , 345 , 
347 , 350 
C&hila, 136 
Caidya, 50 

Caityavandana-bh 4 sya, 296 
CakrAyudha, 13, 14, *5 
C 41 ukya, 26, 38, 43, 57 , 6', 7 ’ 4 > 
77, 89. 90, 93. 94, 97 , 102, 
123, 125, 128, 129, 148, 
150,173,213 
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Camp^ranya, 14S 
Caoipinir, 8 
Campbell, j, 6, 7 
C^mundaraja, Cauhkya king, 
78,79,112,113 

C^mu^icjar^ja, Paramara king, 
19. 341. 345 
Campur^m^yana, 278 
C&nakyaniti, 271 
Candana, 23, 52, 64, 343 
Candaladevi, 74, 207 
Chii^apa, 338 
Cand Bardai, 73 
Candella, 26, 35, 40, 41, 44, 103, 
104, 161 
Ca^disa, 248 
Ca94ika8arinan, 245 
Cand Rai, 156 
Candra, 341 
Candragupta, 13 
Candr&vatl, 20, 109, 230, 298, 
312, 322-325, 328, 335 
Candrapuri, 176, 239 
Candradeva, 108, 109, 152 
CandreSvara, 332 
Caonda, 24 
Cipaliya, 240, 241 
Cardka, l6o, 247, 271 
Cirucarya, 278 
Caturmukha, 250 
CatufvimSatijinastava, 296 
Caturvimfiika, 213 
CAvaiJa, 6, 7, 41 

Cedi, 14, 35, so, 63, loi, 102, 
107, 120, 145, 161 
Ceylon, 151 
Chamba, 109, no 
Chanda, 72 
Chandm, 221 
Chaubara Dera, t6s 


Chikalda, 46 
Chitor, 6, 12 
Chinchasthtaa, 240 
Cirihilla, 136 
Citraktita, 12 

Cola, 56, 57, 95, 150, 143, 151, 

193 

Cunningham, 27, 29, 146 

Dabhoi, 197 

Dabshilim, 100 

Dadaka, 169 

Dadhipadra, 170 

P^hala, 4, 247, 233 

Daksin&patha, Deccan, 80, 124 

Dtoara, 19 

Dambarasitnha, 20, 25, 30, 37 
D^imodara, 1 19 
Dantidurga, 4 
D^avars,3l4 
DaSarftp&valoka, 886, 289 
DaSavala, 272 
Dejaa, 305 
Deda, 305 
Delhana, 201, 323 
Delha, 84 
Dep&lpuf, 232, 257 
Dep^ls^gar, 257 
Devabhadra, 164, 250 
Devacandra, 212 
Deva^a, 329 
Devalapataka, 164 
Devani, 321 

Devapala, 91, 104, 179, 182, 
184, 209*212, 214-216, 218- 
222, 246, 247, 253, 257^ 
292, 294,315 
Devapattana, 199 
Devar 4 ja, 302, 343 * 346 . 34 S 
Devau, 30a 
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Deua, 302, 322 
Deuka, 301, 332 
DeulavMa, 321, 32? 

Devendra, 253, 29 S 
Devendrairanisam stotram, 296 
Devefivara, 305, 337 

Dh&4>tibiandaka, 144 
Dhala, 210 

Dhamdhuka, 299* 343 * 34 ^ 
Dh 4 madeva§arman, 224 
Dhana, 251 

Dhanafijaya, 63, 284, 285 
Dhanap&la, 4^, 63* 80, 1641 282- 
284 

Dhanapati, 85 
Dhand, 24 

Dhandhu, see Dhandhuka, 20, 

21,116,117 

DhaneSvara, 232, 250 
Dhafiga. 103 
Dhafiji, 4, 9 

Dh&ra, 3, 20, 23, 25-27, 30, 32» 
34-36,89.92-14. 108, 109, 
116-119, 121, 123, 124, 126, 
128, 129-132, 140. 

166, 167, 169, 170. 190. 

199, 200. 206, 210, 217, 
222, 223, 239. 246, 248, 
251, 252, 273. 289, 282, 290, 
229, 300, 337 

Dhar4var§a, Aiu king, 37. 73. 
217, 305, 407-310. 3I2*3«9. 
321, 326. 343. 348, 349. 

30s. 307 

Dh^lrarsena, 252 
Dh&reSvara, 302 
Dharkfita, 329. 34 ^ 

Dharmakirti, 253 

Dharmtorta, 223, 293, 264 
DharmapSla, 13 . *^5. *7 


Dl?armaparik§a., 290 
Dharmapuri, 63 
DhauH, 328 

Dhavala king of Hasiikun^i 

51. 5 4, SS . _ 

Dhavala, king of Bkifnapallt, 

312 

Dholka, 219, 322 
Dhruva, 32 
Dhruvabhata, 302 
Dhumar4ja, 302, 306 
Dhumta, 24 
Dik?ita, 130 
Diwoka, 144 
Dorasanjudra, 148, 149 

Dosi, 200 

Dubkund, 26, 41. 105 
Dungarpur, 337 
Durga, 301 
Durlabhadevi, 115 
DurlabharAja, Caulukya ktng, 

113, 114.1*5 

Durlabhar&ja, Cahamana king 

131, 169. 345 

Darlabhar4j&, king of Badari, 
301 

Durv^sar^si, 248 
Dftsala, 23, 52. 345 
Dvy&Sraya, 113. 298 
Dv^ltripsatika, 290 

Ereyanga, 128, 129, 148 

Firista, 99-IOI, 122 . 218, 221 
Fergusson, 261 
Forbes, d, 7 

Ga#hada, 328 : ; ■ ' 

Ga<}a®a9dala, 23P. ' 

Gj^a4av^las, loi, 108,. 156 
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Ganapati, Kakatiya king , 
Ganapati-Vy&sa, 222 
Ganaratna-mahodadhi, 289 
Gangaj 43, 68, 86, 93, 128, 324 
G&ngeya, 91, 92, 102. 103 
Gang4dhara, 295, 

Gardhabha river, 45, 46 
GardhabhapAniya, 45 
Gau4a, 17, 82, 102, 103, 145, 
283,29s 
Gau^avaho, 9 
Gautama, 240 
Gayakarna, 142 
Gh^gradora, 83, 84 
Ghantapalli, 85 
Gbargfin, 239 
Ghontavarsika, 35 
Goa, 98 

GoaleSvara, 265 
Goblula, 141 
Godavari District, 14 
Godhara, 252 
Godurpura, 46, 184, 224 
Gogadeva, 232 
Gogastb4na, 190, 239 
GohadeSvara, 165 
Golapika, 323 
Gondala, 133, 134 
Gongir^ja, 78 
Gop4dri, 35 
Gopali, 240 

Govinda III, Ra^trakuta king, 
1 1 — 19, 24, 28 

Govinda IV, Rastrakuta king, 32 
Govinda, 201, 202 
Govinda Candra, Geihci^avato 
king, 107 
Govindarija, 225 
Graharipu, 299 : 

Grivi^a. 327 


Guguli, 329 

Guhilas, 26, 50, 51, 78, 242, 318, 
322 

Gujarat, 17, 18, 25, 54, 56, 89, 
90, 112, 114—116, 120, 

169, I94> 222, 304. 314. 315 
Gun4mbodhideva, 34 
Gunapura, 46, 183, 184, 246 
Gunaur4, 186, 185 
Gundamaya, 94 
GupteSvara, 265 

Gurjara, 7, 8, I 0 ~I 2 , 14, 16, 53, 
54, 68, 104, 107, 170, 189, 
192, 206, 2tl, 338 
Guruvandana-bh4sya, 296 
Guvadaghatta, 185, 186 
Gwalior, 15, 27, 41, 99, 221 

Hal4y ud h a, 63 , 2 89 
Hall, 29, 134, 180 
Hammira, 229, 230, 324 
Hammira*mah4k4vya, 54, 23 1, 

324 

Hammiramada-mardana, 208, 
212,215.217,316,317 
Hammira- vira- Milacchik4ra, 
216, 316 
Hamsap41a, 141 
Hansy, 10 1 
Haradeva, 159, 294 
Hari, 301 

Hariscandra, 177, 178—184, 209 
Haritakusta, 240 
Harnar, 24 
Har?a, 37 

Har§adeva, 159, 224 
Har^apura, 210, 239 
Har§uka, 136 
Hastinapura, 240 
Hastinavara, 202 
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Hdthadali, 305, 327 
Hathav44a, 327 
Hlthundi, 307, 329 
Hemacandra, 1 12, 114, 115, 166, 
188, 303, 326, 336 
Hethafiji, 328 
Hieun Tsang, 14 
Hira^yagarbha, n 
HifasatibhSigya, 320 
Horiile, 7 

Hoysalas, 148, 173, 192, 193, 

195 

H6na, 6, 3^. S3, 77, 114 

Ibbetson, 7 
Icchanikum^n, 349 
Imganapa$a, 165 
Indra III, 32 
Indrarfiija, 18 
Indr&dityadeva, 35 
Indraratha, 95. 96. 107 
I§varavarman, 27 
lyal-Timish, 217, 218, 220, 258, 
3 IS, 316 

jabAlipura, 344. 348, 350 
Jagaddeva, 139-142, ISO, IS7, 
242 

Jagadekamalla II, 171, 172, 

189 

Jagadvijayamalla, Jagaddeva, 

141 

Jaina-HarivaipSa, ii 
Jaitrakarna, 322 
Jaitrasimha, 2or, 226, 227 
Jijalladeva, 30, 77, 72 
Jajjapa, 40 
J41al*ud-din, 226 
Jalor, 23, 25, S2, 64. 298 
JanaMtha, 126, 127 


JMgala, 310, 349 

Janna, 136 

J arret, 61 

JasorAja, 85, 86 

J4tak Raya, 71 

Jaya, 182 

JayacSnd, 135 

Jayacandra, 233 

Jayadeva, 166, 182, 223 

Jayaratha, 289 

J ayasekhara, 6 

Jayasimha, author, 197, 312 

Jayasimha I, Paramara king, 

126, 128, 130, 134. 137. 24- 
339 

Jayasimha n, ParamUra king, 

233 

Jayasimha II, KarinMa King, 
14, 79, 81, 89, 92,95. 96, 
lo8, 1 18. 119, 123—125 
Jayasimha Siddhar^ja, 139, 142, 
162, 167— 170, 173 
Jayasimha, Gujarat king, 203, 
204, 207, 209 
Jayafiri, 206 

Jayatasiha, Bhinmal king, 348 
Jayavarman I, 170 — 173> 178, 
179, 181—184, 189 224 
Jayavarman II, 223, 226, 227, 
246, 268 

Jej4kabhukti, 26, 40, 103 
Jemarasa 93 
Jbampaithaghatta, 227 
Jinamandana. 162 
Jinavallabha, 280 
Jina-yajiiakalpa, 229 
Jipra, 24 
Jitpal, 135 

Jodhpur, 16, 18, 19, 23 
Jyeftajar4li, 248 
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Kaccha, 252 

KacchapagMtas, 26, 41, 105 

KacchwAhas, 7 

K4damba 98 

Kadambapadraka, 160 

Kahovia, 24 

Kaira, 39, 88 

K4ka<Ja, 86 

Kakka, Pratihara king 

Kakka II, Rastrakuta king, 43 

Kakka, VUga^a king, 20, 337 

Kaia, 258 

Kalacuri, 26, 27, 30, 32, 49, SO, 
56, 76, 101-104, 1 19. 123, 
I 30 > 145. 192 

K4Iak4le§vara, 86 
Kalasa, 278 
K4la-saptatilj, 297 
Kalavini, 308 
Kalhana, 274 
K41hanav4d4, 323, 328 
K4lidasa, 2S8, 289 
Kalinga, 14. 33, 9S, ^20, 146, 
147, 208 
Kalingarija, 76 
K41ifijara, 35, 99, 234 
K41iya, 49 
Kalmoh, 24 
Kalpusar, 24 
Kamana, 307 
Kanakhala, 327, 333 
Kanauj, 14-17, 34, 35, 86, 99, 
103, 107, 104, 108, 120, 
274, 248 
K4fici, 150 
Kanha, 125, 339 
Kanhapaika, 38, 45 
K^nka, 41; 
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KapoteSvara, 224 
Karmagrantlia, 296 
Karmashpha, 324 
Karna, Caulukya king, 127, 128 

131. 132 

Karna, Kalacuri king, 103, 107, 
108, 118, 119, 123, 124, 

130, 145 

Karna, Vaghela king, 325 
Karn4ta, 55, 58-60, 85, 89, 91, 
102, 107, 117, 120, 123, 
128, 132, 168, 341, 338 
K4§eSvara, 305 
Kasahrada, 313, 328 
Kath4sarits4gara, 74 
Kathiawar, 25 
Katudeva, 170 
K4ty4yana, 240 
KauSika, 240 
Kauthuma, 241 
Kavikanth4varana, 276 
Kavi-rahasya, 289 
Kdvy41amkara, 293 
K4vyanirnaya, 286 
K4vyaprak4sa, 9, 289 
Keda, 350 
Ked4rar4§i, 248, 333 
Ked4reSvara, 258 
Kelhana, 194, 196, 274, 278, 305, 
313. 314. 344 
Kerala, 33, $6, 126, 77 
Kesava, 210 
Kesav^rka, 279 
KeSideva, 97 
Khaja, 46 

Khalighatta, 41, 338 
Khandesh, 26, 88, 187 
Khankhilya, 294 
Khavi, 24 
Khedaka, 39 
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Khejar, 24 
KhemauH, 327, 328 
Khottiga, 41—43. 57. 338, 342 
Khusrau, 3 14 

Kielhorn, 3t, 62, 130, 151, 185, 
190, 204, 2 1 1, 224 
Kincaid* 355 
Kira, no, 152, 154—156 
Ktradu, 23 
Kiragrima, 155 
Kiran4ditya, 346 
Kirtipaia, 196, 313, 344 
Kirtikaumudi, 119, 167, 199. 
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Kirtir^ja, 96 
Kohila, 24 
Kok4, 232 
Kokalla 11, 102 
Kolhapur, 97, 98, 208 
Koluttuiiga I, 150, 157 
Koluttunga II, 193 
Konkan, 74, 83, 84, 88, 96—98, 
308, 309 

Kosala, 14, 49, 76. 120 
Kotadi, 328 
Kotesvara, 33 
KovidAsa, 305, 307 
Klrsna III, RaqtrakHta king, 9, 
41, 143, 289 

Krsna, yadavakmg^ 220, 221, 
228 

Krsnaraja, Paramara king, 2^, 
28, 29 

Kr^narclja, Aku king, 298, 299, 
321, 322 

Krsnar^ja Bhinmal king, 302, 
345, 346 
Ky^a, 303 

ICsemendra, 47, 55, 276. 286 
Ksemvar4ya, 185 


Kulacandra, 88, 1 16 
Kulutas, 33, no 
Kum4rap41a,' 3,'; 12, 119, 170. 

173, 17s, 182, 183, 188, 189, 
249,303-305,307—310 
Kum4rap41a’ prabandha, 162, 
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Kum4ra, 190, 311 
Kum^ra-NSraya^a, 65 
Kumbharanuli, 306, 307 
Kuinbharataka, 38 
Kuntala, 33 34, 112, 206, 242 
Kunwarp41a, 197 
Kurikabhukti, 327 
Kuruksetra, no, 114, 115 
Kusumak4ra, 206 
Kusum4vacula, 66 
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Lahampasra, 303,332 
L4hinidevi, 300, 301, 333 
Laksmana* 49, 53 
Lakgrnadeva, 142, 144-148, 151, 
153, 154, 156-159, 172, 
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Lak^masimha, 232 
Laksmivarman, 114, 177*180, 
185 

La!lopadhy4ya, 38 
Lasamsiba, 307 
Lassen, 8, 8r 

Lavanapras4da, 196, 199, 213, 
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L4vanyasimha, 216, 219 
Limb4rya, 209, 247, 338 
Louis Smith, 72 
Lunasimha, 321 
Lunasimhavas4hika, 321 
Luntiga, 325 
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Madana, 68 201, 202, 205, 209, 

210,292,295,338 

Madanavarman, 161, 171 
Madauli, 324 328 
Madhava, 34, 35 
M^dhava Jandrdana, 224 
M^havasena, 290 
Madood, loi 
Madhuva, 93 94 
Madhyamdina, 241 
MadhyadeSa, 159, 240 
Magadha. 6 
M4gav44i, 305, 321 
M4gha, 277 

Mahideva, 15, 169, 228 
Mah4dv4da§aka, 164 
Mahaika, 46, 49 

Mah4k41a, 32, 35, 201, 202, 218, 
219. 254, 258, 281, 337 
Mah4k41eSvara, 165, 264 
Mahaudapathaka, 185, 224 
Mah4vanasth4na, 240 
MaMvira, 252 
Mahivira Jnatiputra, 283 
Mahendra, 115 
Mahendrap4Ia I, 33 
Mahendrap41a 1 1, 104 
Mahesvara, 63, 210, 239 
Mahi, 26 
Mahicandra, 294 
Mahindu, ill 
Mahipa, 229 

Mahip41a, Praiihcira king, 33- 
35, 107 

Mahipila, Abu king, 299, 302 
Mahlrasv4tnin, 164 
Mahtsabuddhik^ 248 
Mahlakdeo, 231-233 
Mahuada, 216 
Mahu<^a, 86, 87 


Main4ka, 154 

Majumdar, R. C., 12, 17, 33 
Maktula, 124 
Maladhara, 224 
Mal4radevt, 344 
Malava, 9, 18, 19, 21, 24, 26-29, 
40, 42, 44, S4, 6s, 92-94, 
97, 100-103, 106, 108, 109, 
112115, 118, 116, 128-130, 
133, 147, 149, 166. 168, 
171, 173, 190, 193, 194, 
221, 228, 280 
Milavinu, 183 
M4lavyadevi, 157 
MallikArjuna, 308 
M4Iu§arman, 185 
Mamati, 184 
Manas, 72, 75, 76, 86, 97 
Manatunga, 250 
MandakinI, 324 
Mandaladraha, 339 
Mandaiakara, 293 
Mandalika, 20, 125, 124, 338, 
339 

Mandapa, 201, 224, 227, 239 
Mandapika, 35 
Mandaraka, l6o 
Mandava, 94, 350 
Mandhata, 124, 202 
Mandi, 224 

Mandu, 170, 195, 201, 218, 232, 
246 

Manduar, 315 
Mangalaraja, 105 
Manthala, 85, 272 
Minyakheta, 9, II, i8, 36, 42, 

43. 57, 74, 289 
Marasimha II, 42, 43, 57 
Marka^deSvara, 183 
Mftrkai^deya, 240 
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Marudeia, 316 
Marumandala, 344, 345 
Marwar, 22, 23. 52, 54, 63, 80, 
169, 170, 217, 316. 317 
MathurA, 114, 240 
MatrSarman, 301 
Maukhari, 27 
MaunirSsi, 248 
Maryamodaka, 171 
Mayanalladevi, 162 
Mayfira, 277, 289 
MedSpata, 50 222, 312 
Mekala, 33 
Mepawat, 24 
Meru, 196, 253 

Merutunga, 37. 47, 52, 61- 63, 
8082,89—98,107,113115, 
120, 284, 291, 308, 309 
Mewar, 22, S3. 55, 56, 63, 78 
Modi, 224 
]!ilohadav4saka, 38 
Mokhalapitaka, 159 
Momaladevi, 164 
Mori 24 

Moslems, 99, loi, 156, 195, 217 
— 219, 221, 226, 230, 233, 
312—316, 325 

Mount Abu, r, 2, 4, 19-22, 25, 
Sr, 52, 64, 80, 108, 231, 
248, 298, 299, 300, 302-305, 

307, 311- 314, 316, 317, 

319. 321. 3 '4-326, 330, 

333> 334. 336 
Mrn&lavati, 59, 60 
Muhammad Tughlak, 259, 265 
Muhammad Sam Ghori, 313, 
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Muiz-iid-din Bahram Shah, 
217, s 16 

Mubjj, 2 *: > V 


Msktavastu, 201 
MuktSvasasthina, 240 
Mularaja 1,41, 53, 54, 55, 78, 
79, 134, 244, 250, 277, 288- 
290,318 

Mular^ja II, 188-191, 196, 299, 

307,311 

Munisuvrata, 86, 249 
Mufijala, 167 
Muniratoasuri, 250 
Mundasthala, 326 
Mufija, 46-48, S3. 54, 58-62, 64, 
89, 91, 1 12, 1 1 3, 1 15, 1 16 
MunjasAgara, 63 
Mupparasan, 127 
Muralas, 33, 77 

Nacir^ja, 141 

Nadula, 22, S3, 114, 115, 168, 
169. 194, 199. 313, 3x4- 
325. 348, 350 

NAga, 66-70, 73- 75. 76, 207, 
301, 332 

NAgabhata I, ii 
NAgabhata II, 12-17, 24, 32, 39 
NAgadeva, 93, 94 
NAgadraha, 85 
NAgajhari, 84 
Nagara, 95 
Nagardhana, 143 
Nagarkot, 101 
Naharwala, 312 
NalatarAga, 84 

Nalakacchapura, 209, 223, 239, 
253, 292, 294 
NAmamAlikA, 278 
NAnaka 222, 322 
Nandivardhana, 143 
Narapati, 282 
NarapatijayacArya, 282 
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Narasiipha, Kalacuri king, 142 
Narasimha I, Haysala king, 
lf2 

Narasimha I, king, 242 

Narasimha Haysala feudatory, 

193 

Narav 4 hana, 152, 158, 160-162, 
164, 167,247,248, 251, 252, 
271,280 

N^rayana, 162, 163 
Narmad 4 , 12, 13, 18, 123, 202 
Narmad&pura, 185, 186, 239 
Narwar, 221 
Nasir-ud-din, 221, 225 
Nattapasaka, 339 
Navas^hasanka-carita, i, 10, 15, 
27, 28, 40, 42, 47. 63, 65, 
66,77, 78, 207, 185, 288, 
289 

Nay^padra, 84 
Neminitha, 318 
Ntlagirimandala, 184 
NilakantheSvara, 137, 264 
Nimar, 187 
Nina-Diksita, 38 
Nityamahoddyota, 293 
Nudimala, 324 

Ocjdavisaya, 95 
Odraka, 14 
Ojha, G. S., 90, 299 
Orasa, 327 
Orissa, 14 
Osv^ls, 6 

Padmagupta, i, 96, 27, 29, 44, 


Pag 4 ra, 202 
Paialaccht, 42, 283 
paianpur, 325 
P 41 as, 14, 39, 144 

Palasav 4 da, 113 
P 4 lhana, 332 
P 4 lhavih 4 ra, 320 
Pali, 384 
Pallava, 114, 162 
Pamp 4 bh 4 i'ata, 34 
P 4 n 4 ci, 320 
Panasi, 339 
P 4 ndyas, 57) 158, 168 
P 4 pa, 294 
Param 4 rdin, 140 
Par 4 §ara, 240 
Par 4 vasu, 240 
Param Dev, lOO 
P 4 rij 4 tamanjari, 27, 6r, 20$, 
206, 271 

Parimala, 55, 288 
P 4 rthapar 4 krama, 310, 318, 

336, 349 

P 4 rthavih 4 ra, 319 
Parva mountain, 203 
Pasra, 24 

Pasulakhetaka, 339 
P 4 tala, 67 
Pathari, 18 
Peddavegi, 14 

Perma Jagadekaraalla II, 150 
Philini, 328 
Phool, 139 
Phulahali, 305, 327 
Pidividi, 201 

Pingala-Cagdaii sutra, 290 





Piplianagar, 201 
Pipparika, 45 
PMca tirtha, 45, 46 
Powargarh, 8 
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Poysala, 128, 129 R&jendra cola I, 72, gr, 95, 102 

Prabandhacaturvimsati, 217, R^jimatibipralambha, 293 
316 Rdjyadeva, 160 

PrabandhacintAmani, 26, 28, 44, RAjyapAla, Pratihara kingy ioi- 
58, 60, 113, 376 lOS 

Prabh&bakacarita, 15 Cmlukya Governor, 

PrabbAcandra, 250 I75 

PrAgvAta, 141, 200, 329 RAmabhadra, 25, 32 

PrahlAdana, 188, 310, 3ir, 317. RAmacandra, 229 

321, 335»33^ RAmacandra, 181 

PrahlManapura, 319, 320, 328 RamAngada, 65, 66, 69, 70, 75, 

PranayaratnAkara, 293 76 

FratApasimha, 233, 322, 323 RAmapAla, 144, 146, 147 
PratyAkhyAnabhAsya, 296 Ramathas, 33 

Pfthvideva, 30 RAraeSvara, 258 

PrthvirAja III, 310, 348, 349 Ranadhavala, 139 
PrthvtrAjavijaya, lil, 130, 131, Ranarangabhinaa, 62 

165 Ranastambhapura, 225, 227 

PrAyaScittaviveka, 279 230, 322, 324 

Ptolemy, i RAnAyanl, 241 

Puni, 24 Rapson, 147 

Punjab, 14, 16, 29, 109 Rasikasafijlvani, 47, 276, 280 

PAr^abhadra, 3 20 RasmAIA, 6, 65 

PArnapAIa, 20, 21, 108, 117, RAatrakAta, 19, 24, 31-33, 35* 
299. 332. 333 36, 39. 41-43. 56, 67, 74, 

Puri, 97, 98 289 

Ratanpur, 30 

Qutb-ud-dtn Aibak, £97, 218 RatnacAda, 68 
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Raghunandan, 279 
Rahatgarh, 223 
RAjabrahamapurl, 178, 239 
Rajamayana, 127 
RAjarAja, 126, 139 
RAjarAja I, Cola king^ 56 
RajaAekbara, 33 
Rajatarangigi, 274 


Ratnadeva, 30 
RatnarAja, 30 
RatnAvatt, 67, 68, 70, 76 
Rawlinson, 65 
Rebar, 24 
RevA, 185, 202 
Bgveda-pratisAkhya, 291 
Rikamra, 24 
Roheda, 327 
l^bhapaAcasika, 283 


RAjendra (Kulottunga cola I), RudapAts, 42 
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RudfMitya, 46, 49, $8, 59,60, 
159,244 
Rugvinifcaya 

Sabuktigin, 99 
SMa,88,ii2 
Sagra, 24 
S^hasamalla, 209 
Sihavtoana, 109, iii 
Sahasran&mastavana, 293 
Sahibavandina, 195 
Sahila, no 
SahilavMa, 305, 327 
Sahira, 85 

S&kambhari, 54,111, 131,165, 
182,310,345 

^akapura, 201 
Saktikum 4 ra, 50 
Sala, no, 327 
Salakha, 349 
Salakhana, 202 
S^lav^lhana, no 
Salabana, 166 
Salhana, 166 
Sallaksana, 161, 292 
Salman, 156 
^amalavarman, 157 
S 4 mantasimha, GuhUa King, 
188, 311, 342 
Samara Rasa, 320 
Samar asimha, 322 
Samgama, 86 
Samgamakhetaka, 85 
Samgamanagara, 87 
^amkaragaija, 49 
Sampal, 24 

Samudraghosa, 251, 252 
Sangha curakhya bbAsyavytti, 
296 ,, 


^ankama, 191 
^ankha, 212-215 
^ankhap&la, 67, 73 
^ankhdyana, 241 
^ankala, 24 
^Antara, 150 
S&ntli, 162 

Sapadalakp, 138, 195, 292 
Sarasvatt, 153, 154, 156, 2or, 
205, 292 

Sarasvatisthtoa, 240 
S^rangadeva, 229, 230, 323 
Saranti, 328 

^arngadharapaddhati, 275, 286, 
289,318 
Sarvadeva, 282 
Sarvakal^, 208 
SasMkasftti, 66 

Sas!khanida, 68 , 73, 75 

^aSiprabhft, 66, 67, 7<5 
^asikinta, 75 
Satajuna, 188, 210, in 
S 4 tav 4 hana, 250 
Satyarfija, 331 
Satyapura, 350 
SatyiSraya, 89 
Satyavati, 139 
Saubh%yadevi, 304 
Saurfetra, 15, 38, l68, 198, 299, 
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Sauravira, 133, 134 
Savairi, 201, 292 
Savda, 202 
Sayana, 279 
Selluka, 86 
Sembalapuraka, 46 
Shah Hussain, 

Shihab-ud-dte, 194, 292, 312, 

313 

Shujalpur, 2pi 
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Siddhan&tha, 266 
Siddhapura, 153 
SiddharAja, 140, 153, 154' 163, 
167, 169, 245, 251 
Siddhapaficasika, 296 
Siddha sandikastava, 296 
SIhacJadeva, 83, 327, 342 
Sihaka, 31 

^ikhaincjs^kstu, 68> 7S 
Siladhavallkc4rya, 319 
^iiaharas, 74, 75, 96, 97, 126 
Simhadantabhata, 3747 
Simhala, 162, 315 
Sindhuraja, 23, 27, 37, 44, 47i 
64, 65-69, 75-81, 83,96, 99, 
112, 1 1 7, 207, 208. 212, 
217, 288, 341, 345 

Sindhavadeva, 136 
SindhurajeSvara, 344 
Sindhusindhu, 112 
Singhana, 208, 209, 210-217, 
220, 322 
^ipr4, 27 
Sita,28 
SitMevI, 242 
SSyaka I, 29, 30 
Styaka II, 22, 36-41, 43-4S» 47, 

48,57,77,88,94 

Sivasimha, 305 
^obhana, 63, 284 
Sobhita, 51 
^obhita, 323 
SoccirAja, 347 
Sodhas, 24 ' 

Sohada, ifS" 

Soila, no 
SoIAuki, 2, 139 
Somadeva, 191, 201 
Somanatha, 100, 199 
SomasaubhAgya, 317, 420 


Somasimha, Abu king, 21, 321, 
322 

SomeSvara I, Calukya king, g 2 - 
94, 98,117, 123, 124, 130 
167 

SomeSvara II, Calukya king, 
127, Xi 7 

Somesvara IV, Calukya king, 
191 

SomeSvara, Naga king, 71, 73 , 
76 

Sorae§vara, Bkinntal king, 347, 
348 

Somesvara, 311, 312, 318 
Somasimha, 316, 317, 321, 333 
Sorathia, 24 
SrAddhadina krtya, 296 
^rAvanabhadra, 86 
^rdvakAcAra, 290 
Sridhara, 341 
^ridharadAsa, 285 
^rimAla, 329, 345, 346, 345, 
350 , 

iSrimAtAmahabu, 327 
iSfJnatha ghosi, 299 
^yngapura, 240 
iSrisarman, 35 
^rivAda, 85 
Stambha, 212 
Stambhadeva, 294 
Stambhana, 197 
Stein, A, 274 
Sthalimandala, 83, 84 
SthAnaka, 74 
StbAneSvara, 84 240 
Stirling, lOl 
SubhAsitavali, 289 
SubhAsita ratnasamdoha, 62 
Subha^avarman, 195-200, 205, 
208,212,252 
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Subhata, 

Sudhammetistava, 296 
Sudar§ana-carita, 296 
Suklattrtba, 113 
Suktimuktivali, 318 
Sukftakirtikallolini, 114, I 97 » 
312 

Sukrtasamkirttana, 114, ii9j 
167,309 

Sfllap 4 ni, 297, 333 
Sulhana, 166 
Sumati-sadhara, 341 
Sumdira, 258 
Sundara, 288 
Sundari, 283 
Suracandra, 350 
Suraditya, 86, 88, 109, iii 
Surasani, 164 
Surat, 96 

Suratbotsava, 130, 182, 319 
Suraprabha, 252 
Suvega, 216 
Suvrttatilaka, 276 
iSvetapSda, 86, 123 
^yimaladevi, 141, 142 

Tabaquat-i-Akbarl, 100 
Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, 221, 312 
TadAr, 45 

Taila II, 43, 49, 55, 57, 59, 61- 
63, 89, 90, 189 
Taila III, 150, 189, 121 
TAjul Ma’Asir, 313 
TakAristhAna, 240 
TAraraparni, 15 1 
TApasa, 248 
TaptI, 202 
Taraori, 194 
TattvaprakAAa, 278 
Taz5iidtuLAiasAjf#?2 - 


TejahpAla, 197, 216, 219, 32I, 
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ThAkhAta, 346 
Thana, 74 
ThArApadrapura, $1 
ThatthaAika, 84 
ThikkarikA, 164 
Tilakamafljari, 283, 284 
Tilanga, 168 
Timingala, 154 
Tinisapadra, 46 
Tirabhukti, 102 
Tod, 1, 109 
Took Toda 132 
Tfigatta, no 
TrilocanapAla, 78, 96, 105 
Tripuri, 14, 24, 26, 49, 50, lOi, 
102.145,245 
Trisa§tistnrli, 219, 293 
Trivikrama, 278 

Turu§ka, 100, 107, no, 114, 
151. 19s. 230. 313 
Tumana, 76 

Udalesvara, 175 
Udaya, 157 

U dayAdity a, 1 28, 1 3 1- 1 34, 136- 
140, 142, 148, 150, 159, 186, 
241, 243, 246, 248, 256-258, 
260, 280 

UdayAditya, dm^anayahay 128 
Udayapur, 129, 137, 138, 175, 
211, 232, 246, 256, 257 
UdayarAja, 347 
Udayasimha, 316, 353 
Udayavarman, 172, 178 180, 
181, 184-186, 209, 271 
UdayeSvara, 138 
Udayin, 294 
Udhapuratn, 129 
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tJdicyadeSa, IS9 
Udumbara-vi§aya, V35 

Ugradamaga, 301 ,326 
Ujjayin, 2, 10, ii, i 4 > 3 ^> 

54. 35. 45. 46. 63, 64, 84. 
93, 99, 114, 157 . 164-167, 

170,202,218,230,239,246, 

248, 253, 258, 381, 282, 284, 
29s, 303, 333, 337 

Ukelanandana, 223 

UUabha, 34 
Umaratha, 175 
Umata, 24 
Umbaranikl, 328 
Umdapura, 210 
Uoija, 24 

Un, 137. 250, 262,^263 

UpadeSa-tarangini, 3 ^ 9 . 332 
Uparahada, 223 

Upendra, i, 18-21, 24, 25, 28 
29, 31, 291, 337 

Upendrapura, 160 
Uthavanaka, 164 
Utkala, 147 

Utpala, 46, 47. 5 °. 52, 53. 57. 
58, 61, 276, 285, 298 

Uttamacola, 56 
Uttaracha, 327 
Uttar^yana, 201, 202 
Usavala. 329 
Uvata, 291 

Vadaja, 44 

Vadanda, 164, 185, 224 
Vadnagar, 38 

V^^acja, 30, 41. 77 . 124. 211, 

V^hbhata, 226 
VSgbhatameru, 350 

Vaghela, 229, 322, 324. 32s 


Vahada, 305 
Vahirahadi, 321 
Vatdya, C. V,, 29 
Vaidyanatha, i 75 . ^ 9 ^ 

Vairisimha I, I, 8, 29, 30 

Vairisimha, II, 20, 32, 36 » 39 . 
104 

Vairisimha, Pragvata king, 141. 
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Vajasaneya, 241 
Vajasaneya samhita, 291 
Vajimadhyamdini, 241 
Vajra, 70-73, 75 . 76 
Vajragar, 70 
VajrankuSa, 67, 68, 70 
Vajrata, 31. 291 
Vakalavasi, 248 
Vakpati I, 9. 29, 3 h 44 . 45 
Vakpati II, 9, 18, 21, 23, 28, 31, 
47-51, 53-58, 63-65, 78-80, 

82, <S3, 89, loi. III, 246. 
275-277, 285, 298, 343, 345 
Vallabhadeva, 47, 276, 289 
Vallabharaja, 112-114 
Vallabharaja, 112-114 
VallabheSvara, 264 
Kaoiana, 83 
Vamanasvami, 164 
Vanaraja, 6 
Vandiga, 62 
Vanga, 14. 17, 253 
Vank?u, 152, ^54 
Vappairiya, 9 
Vapullaka, 123 

varan, 126 
Varanasi, 248 
Vardbamana, 282, 289 
Vardhamanapura, 170. ^39 

Vareodra, 144 
Vartnan, 242 
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Vasana, 305, 327 
Vasant&c4rya, 45 
VasantaHl4, 206, 207 
Vasantaviiasa, I97» 2i2, 277 
Vasantotsava, 205 
Vasistha, 12, 24 
Vastupila, 197/ 213-217/ 253/ 
277<3i6,320 
Vata, 21S 
Vatakhetaka, 171 
Vatanagara, 333 
Vatapadraka, 83 
Vatapura, 301, 328, 331 
Vatsa, 240 
Vatsar^ja, n, 13, 15 
Vits4yana, 291 
Vayiragaram, 151 
Veipgi, 14, 125, 126, 150 
Vic&raSrenl, 112 
Vidarbha, 288 

Vidy&dhara, Candella king, 103, 

105 

Vidy 4 dhara, a tribe, 68,69,73" 

75 

Vidy^nanda suri, 253 
Vidy&pati, 278 

Vigraharija, Cahamana king, 3, 

54. 309. 345. 347 
Vigraharaja, Badari king, 301 
Vihala, 327 
Vijaya. 303 
Vijay4ditya III, 70 
Vijay4ditya VII, 126 
Vijayap^Ia, 104, 161, 165 
Vijayardja, 305, 342 
Vijayasimha, 141 
Vijaya sddMra, 341 
Vijayafirl, 68, 203, 205. 207 
VijMsi, 3c^ 
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Vikkalaoi, 127 
Vikramacola, 161 
Vikrama-colan-ulla, 161 
Vikram&ditya V, 50, 52, 61, 89- 

91 

Vikramaditya VI, 61, 74, 98, 
124, 127, 137, 143. 147-149. 
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VikramMka-Garita, 74. 90, 92, 
120, 207 

Vikramasiinha, 10$, 303 
Viluhaja, 85 

Vimala, 116, 300, 331, 333, 334 

Vinayacandra, 292 
Vindhyamandala, 185 
Vindhyavarman, 189-191, 194, 
195,208,252,310 
VIra-Ballila, 208 
Vtradhavala, 213, 217, 2ig, 222, 

253. 277, 295. 315-317. 321, 

334 

Virdn&ka, 85 

Viran^r&yana, 226 

Virapaia ,323 

Virar^ijendra, 126 

Virudar&ja, 127 

Virya, 139 

Viryar4naa, iii, 131 

Vtsala, 221-223, 229-230, 324, 
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Visalagr4ma, 84, 240 
Viscllaktrti, 292 
Visayav44i, 126 
Visnu, 150, 284, 285 
Visnuvardhana, 148, 149 
Vi4v4mitra, i 
ViSveSvaraSambhu, 247 
Vodafiira, 185 
Vr|abhanand4c4rya, 250 
Vy4pura, 159 
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Waghela, 139 
Wainganga, 71, 72, 76 
Wasa-f. 228 
Wolseley Haig, lOO 


Yadava, 61, 62, 125, 192. 209. 

218,222 

Yajlladhara, 185 
Yamakastuti, 297 
YaSahkarna, 108, 145 
YaSahpaia, 105, 107 
Yasodhavala, 

Yafiobhata, 65 


Y^Sovarman, Par amara king, 
162-170, 178, 179. 181, 182, 
184, 185, 302 

Yasovarnian, QaitdcUa king, 35> 
SO, 103 

Paratnara officer p 

86 

Yavana, loi 
Yogaraja, 39, 40 

YogeSvararasi, 248 

Yogesvan, 288 
Yuktikalpataru, 278 
Yuvaraja II. 49. SO, loi, I03 
Yuyam Yuvatvam etc, 296 


The End. 



